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Restriction’s Days Numbered? 


O Daniel is needed to read the handwriting on the 
N wall denoting the doom of crude rubber restriction. 
Signs of its early abandonment multiply and grow 
more significant. Four years and a half ago its pro- 
ponents felt themselves monarchs of all they surveyed, 
with rights that none dared to dispute. Market factors 
favored them; buyers balked but stood and delivered ; and 
hay was made while the sun shone. “After us the deluge” 
replaced the time-honored British motto of “Fair play.” 
Gradually came disquieting elements. Dutch planters, 
reaping price advantage without loss of liberty, were ex- 
tending their holdings and they and other rubber gatherers 
were increasing their exports ; manufacturers were finding 
that reclaim could largely replace raw rubber; a powerful 
American buying organization began accumulating large 
rubber reserves to stabilize the market; more British 
planters were protesting at the curb on their enterprise ; 
and British consumers were finding that dear raw material 
was putting them at a disadvantage in selling rubber goods 
abroad. 

Now it is announced that the British Government, 
gravely concerned about dwindling financial prestige, is 
anxious to aid in collecting American debts in Europe and 
would make generous concessions if the money could be 
paid through London. It is also stated that to arrange 
such a plan a high commission with powers extraordinary 
will soon visit Washington, and that it will even be able 
to assure the casting of the Restriction Act into the dis- 
card if British banks be made America’s fiscal agents. 
Doubtless the proposition will evince much merit; but 
many Americans will surmise that back of it all in British 
high quarters is the conviction that restriction, having been 
weighed and found wanting, can no longer be considered 
a profitable policy, that it has quite outlived its usefulness, 
and that now is the acceptable time to make a virtue of a 
necessity by bartering it for a larger and more lasting ad- 


vantage. 


Where Hooverizing Might Help 
eet armers of simplification and standardiza- 


tion can not view without misgivings the trend to 

again multiply tire sizes. After getting the list of 
sizes scaled down from about 50 to 20, they find in 1927 
that the pendulum has swung back even further than be- 
fore. The assortment of low-pressure tires has mounted 
to 36, and there are still 24 of high-pressure sizes in 
demand, making a total of 60 to suit all wants,—not 


needs. 
In trying to accommodate automobile builders, who are 
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sometimes whimsical and unreasonable, rubber manufac- 
turers may discover too late that such a course was neither 
very profitable for them nor conducive to the best inter- 
ests of dealers and consumers. Overproduction is but 
one of the evils to which it might lead. The rubber in- 
dustry has not for years been on as firm a foundation as it 
is today, a condition largely brought about by tempering 
enterprise with conservatism. Were such balance much 
disturbed, trade history might easily repeat some of its 
most unpleasant chapters. 


The New Economics of Business 


4 EEN competition, a constantly declining price 

K level, and capacity that can easily cause produc- 

tion to run ahead of consumption are three forces 

now attacking profits in various lines of manufacturing,” 

states R. M. Hudson, chief of the Division of Simplified 
Practice, Department of Commerce. 

“Competition is not only keen between individual com- 
panies within the same industry, but also between entire 
industries. Manufacturers having a certain product in 
common are seeking as a group to win the consumers’ 
favor over another group having common interest in an- 
other product. Instalment selling has intensified this 
‘new competition.’ 

“Declining price levels have increased the problems of 
the manufacturer caught between the upper millstone of 
consumer resistance to further rise in the cost of living, 
and the nether millstone of pressures to maintain current 
high wage levels, to meet the higher costs for materials, 
equipment and supplies (arising out of intense demand 
and threatened shortages) and to absorb the higher costs 
of doing business. ‘Hand-to-mouth’ buying has thrown 
the costs of carrying heavy inventories onto the manu- 
facturer. 

“Capacity beyond that required to satisfy the current 
rate of consumption encourages effort to increase that 
rate, yet circumstances operating to cut the current rate of 
consumption would obviously render idle much of the 
capacity now operating. And there is therefore question 
as to whether effort to force consumption for the sake of 
taking up present slack will not seriously jeopardize the 
capacity now being utilized effectively.” 

ss s+ 


“BE INDEPENDENT, OWN A PLANTATION, AND GET 
rubber at cost,” is the appeal being made to American 
rubber manufacturers by an enterprising land-selling firm 
in Ceylon. The firm would even grow and tap the trees, 
prepare rubber from latex, ship the factory requirement, 
and sell the excess, all for a modest percentage. 


























Rubber Compounding 


Rubber Scrap Sources—Regulation of Reclaim Grades—Type Re- 


claims — Selection in 


Compounding —W eight and Volume Data — 


Reclaim Compounds—Current Practice 


Webster Norris 


Reclaimed Rubber 


ECLAIMED rubber is the product of processing vulcanized 
scrap rubber articles. The resulting stock possesses plastic 
quality and tensile properties varying with its scrap source, 
the method of reclaiming, and details of processing. The current 
grades of reclaim are very unlike and far superior to the so-called 
“shoddy” produced by the crude and small scale methods used in 


the early years of the reclaiming industry. Then, the term 
“shoddy” was more or less justified because boots and shoes 
which comprised the bulk of reclaimable waste rubber were 


steaming the ground scrap and fiber and 
milling the product into rough sheets. The mechanical separa- 
tion of the ground fiber before steaming resulted in a better prod- 
uct. This was succeeded by the acid process in which the fiber 
was Gestroyed by boiling in dilute sulphuric acid and the stock 
washed free of acid before steaming. 

The acid process is still employed in making shoe reclaim, for 
which it is quite suitable because the softer composition and cure 
of rubber shoes is radically different from tires, inner tubes and 
mechanical goods. The acid process of reclaiming is not adapted 
for the treatment of tire and tube scrap and since these are the 
chief forms of rubber scrap the acid process has been superseded 
by the alkali process. By this method the ground scrap is steam 
digested with caustic soda in water for the complete removal of 


processed simply by 


the fiber and free sulphur present and the reduction of the mass 
to an easily millable plastic stock. 

The estimated reclaim production in the United States and 
Canada for 1926 was 180,000 tons of which about 10 per cent was 


made by the-acid process. 


Rubber Scrap Sources 


The chief sources of rubber scrap are tires, pneumatic and solid, 
and hose and molded articles. Scrap 
from many other minor sources is utilized for the production of 
reclaim specialties to meet special manufacturing requirements. 
The list, the 
supplying the general requirements of the rubber industry, namely, 
the manufacture of tires, tubes, rubber footwear, insulated wire, 
automobile topping, mechanical rubber goods, and hard rubber. 
The scrap sources named embrace several divisions based on such 
differences as rubber content, gravity, color, freedom from oxida- 


inner tubes, boots shoes, 


above however, is main reliance of the reclaimer 


tion, metal and worthless materials. 


Regulation of Grades 


Every reclaiming company produces a wide variety of stocks 

ering a full range of qualities to meet special needs and prices. 
The bulk of the reclaim output, however, can be classified by the 
kinds of scrap used as follows: inner tube, whole tire, tire carcass, 
solid tire, boot and shoe, and mechanical blends. In the nature of 
the case there can be only a rough approximation in the quality 
of the stocks produced by different reclaimers from the same types 
of scrap. Such correspondence in quality results from the average 
nature of the very large batches of ground scrap of each type and 
the use of the same general reclaiming treatment. 

The very close and continuous uniformity in 
characteristics maintained by every reclaimer 


chemical and 


physical in his 


egular grades is particularly worthy of note. The reason for this 
iniformity is due: first, to the care exercised in grading the scrap 
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from any given source as to its original quality, color, gravity 
and depreciation by oxidation; second, in the general average of 
the finely ground scrap all differences disappear ; third, every stage 
of the processing is standardized and checked by laboratory con- 
trol of each batch in process and by curing tests on the final 
product before shipment. 


Type Reclaims 


The data in the following table represent three principal types 
of reclaim, each selected from a different manufacturer’s test. It 
should be noted that these figures denote quality above the aver- 
age. They are, in effect, maximum, but judgment on any reclaim 
should include consideration of its milling and plastic quality, its 
effect on make-up, service qualities and cost of the goods. 


TABLE I 


Type RECLAIMS 


Rubber Extract Mineral Gravity Tensile Elongation 
Tire 66.0 7.5 24.0 117 1,650 550 
SE cuisine we 80.5 10.5 5.5 98 1,000 300 
Shoe 40.0 8.0 49.0 160 450 300 


Selection of Reclaims 


The factors to be considered in the choice of reclaim for rubber 
mixing are economy and quality. By economy is meant cost on 
a volume Pound cost never coincides with volume cost 
except in the case .of materials of unit gravity. In a former 
article? the importance was shown of considering the volume cost 
of every ingredient and the finished mixing in order to establish its 


basis. 


actual economy. 

Workability and service are the final proofs of quality. These 
factors can be ascertained by laboratory tests. How diversified a 
list of reclaims should be stocked depends on the variety, cost and 
grades of the rubber products made. For most factories the list 
will include one or more of several tire and tube reclaims selected 
with regard to cost, rubber content, color and gravity, also shoe 
reclaim and a group of specials for use in compoundmg tq meet 
particular requirements in color, etc. ; 

Whatever types of reclaims are stocked the chief reason for 
their use is the economy they afford by their substitution for 
crude rubber. This saving is limited by the workability of the 
mixing and the reasonable serviceability of the finished products 
at the price. Compounders of earlier years were often at a 
serious disadvantage in using reclaims owing to limited knowledge 
This handicap no longer exists due to 
now available. 
test data and 


concerning their quality. 
the improved and constant quality of the reclaims 
Concerning all of their stocks reclaimers furnish 
recommendations for use based on laboratory tests. 


Weight and Volume Data 


The usual analytic data given by reclaimers included the weight 
percentages of rubber content, acetone extract (non-rubber organic 
matter consisting of resins, oils, etc., classifiable as softeners), 
mineral matter (for the most part inert fillers), and total sulphur. 
This is supplemented by gravity, tensile strength, and elongation at 
break. 





1Copyright, 1927, by Webster Norris. Continued from Tus Inp1a Rusaer 
Worip, March 1, 1927, pp. 313-314. 


*Tmz Inpta Russer Wortp, January 1, 1927, pp. 189-190. 
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For closer control of compounding it is necessary to consider 
each reclaim as a rubber mixing by itself and convert the above 
listed analytic data from weight percentages into corresponding 
It to regulate, as 
mixing, the rubber 


volume percentages will then be possible 


regards the 
equivalent and mineral added both on a weight and volume basis. 


reclaim employed in a_ rubber 


This detail is as desirable concerning the reclaim as of any 
other compounding ingredient. By way of illustration Table 2 
shows volumetric data for the reclaims given in Table 1. 

TABLE 2 
(CORRESPOND Weicnt anp VotuMe Data 
Type Tensile Klonga 
Re- Ex Min Grav- Lbs. Per tion 
claim Rubbe tract eral ity Sq In. Per Cent 
1; We 66.0 7 240) 
Tae. sesnes ) Vol 84.2 29 5.6 § 117 1,650 550 
W 87 6.0 5.0 
Tube } \ I Ay 4 06 \ 98 1,000 700 
. W 40.0 S 49.0) 
Shoe } Vol 0.0 ~y 22.0 { 160 450 300 


A table of this sort should be extended to include every reclaim 


used. But the tendency to multiply reclaims should be repressed 
with the view of reducing inventories and simplifying rubber 
mixings. 


Sample Compounds 


In current practice reclaims are used freely with full knowledge 


of their effect. The compounders have in mind the requisites of 
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reinforced, stabilized and accelerated. Also the reclaims selected 
must be the best of their types. 

The most advanced practice in making high tensile stocks such 
as tire treads is to reinforce them by adding 40 per cent of ga 
black on the crude rubber and 10 per cent on the tire reclain 
especially if the latter is used in large proportion. Further this 
presence of reclaim in no way debars the use of stearic acid or 
selenium to promote cure and abrasive resistance. 

In the case of inner tubes containing reclaim and tire frictions the 
preferred method to utilize thermatomic carbon instead of 
ordinary gas black because of the slight effect produced by therm 
atomic on the of the mixing. Its reinforcing 
effect is distinctly less than that of gas black. While reinforcement 
of tensile is desirable, plasticity is the more essential as a work- 
ing quality. The use of reclaims in tires and inner tubes has 
increased greatly in the past few years without reduction in tire 
mileage. This result is attributable to several factors, namely ; 
(1) improvement in the technical qualities of reclaims; (2) better 
appreciation of their economic value; (3) more scientific com- 
pounding with reinforcing pigments, anti-oxidants and practical 
low temperature accelerators. The latter particularly. conserv: 
the full teechnical qualities of reclaim unimpaired in the cure 


1s 


plastic quality 


In all but a few lines of rubber goods, reclaims have always 
figured prominently, especially in and mechanical 
goods, topping, proofed goods, and molded specialties. fact 
crude rubber is now reduced to a minimum and actually eliminated 
from mixings particularly, in many cases, when all consideration of 


boots shoes, 


In 








economy, practical conditions of processing, and the life and quality must be set aside for competitive price. In designing 
TIRE TREAD BOOT UPPER Parts by 
Parts by Weight 
om Weight r i " RP rr ee ame 
Smoked sheets 100 | Typical Compounds De MEE <cccccccetco, ae 
Tire reclaim 50 ‘ * ata . 4 Fe era eee 22.50 
Gas black 50 C ontaining Reclaims << eae 5.00 
Zinc oxide 10 I 5.00 
Hard hydrocarbon 10 ok. Rea 1.50 
Stearic acid - / —— See wesesed eae 0.75 
Accelerator ove CTI ACCCCTALOE 2... cece eee reccccsecess 0.50 
Sulphur , TIRE FRI on Parts by EN Sdbdecpeteodcewstvesetyrenes 2.25 
228 : Weight 100.00 
Cure, 40 minutes at 40 pounds Smoked sheets se eeeeees 58.0 Cure, 60 minutes at 240 degrees F. 
Pt SD vbs cieecsegeactesencnne 24.0 
Hard hydrocarbon 4.5 HEEL—COMMERCIAL QUALITY 
TIRE TREAD Decte te Liquid asphalt 2.0 Parts by 
Weight Se GEE Seb cececceeccecsese 6.0 Weight 
. Dt in odachoceseceiesenesseseses 3.0 Rubber eoece 8.00 
Smoked sheets 40.0 P -- Tire reclaim 0.00 
Tire reclaim 30.0 Accelerator ST eee 0.5 M | eee ee ee ee ee 2 2 ov. 
P 0 - os a a 5.00 
Hard hydrocarbon > . Magnesium ¢xide 2.0 Clay 20.00 
; vs > e.. Clay gurseteeessesesesseeees . 
— = 15.0 100.0 ane Kes Lovee pete encenedstestubess = 
Sulphur 2° Cure, 40 minutes at 40 pounds. a a ee 0.25 
Acc elerator Yt: DEE sceidtceutecnsdncapecenxesas 1.50 
Pine tar . CODE WIRE INSULATION Stearic acid...........seeeeeeeeees 1.00 | 
100.0 Parts by Petrolatum 2.00 
Cure, 40 minutes at 40 pounds Weight 15 me 
Smoked sheets 10.000 . sal S75 | 
Seen een 26 000 Cure, 12 minutes at 60 pounds. 
INNER TUBE = Peas . ’ 
. Parts by Whiting .....ccccccccccccceccescoss 20.000 HOSE TUBING Parts by 
Weight Litharge 5.000 . Weight 
Smoked sheets 68.5 Hard hydrocarbon ............ 30.000 Smoked | sheets gbeideweeédetarns 10.5 
Tube reclaim 21.0 I 1.000 Truck tire Ps bn cnaba and seed 45.0 
Zine oxide 6.0 SS Se EET ES Ret 1.625 Hard hydrocarbon 11.0 
Accelerator 0.5 Accelerator 0.375 Dl nid thntaveteee esececudseenvens 30.0 
Sulphur 4.0 een Lithar 1.5 
as 104.000 DE wseaddh deadanedushvemeawunns 2.0 
Heater cure, 30 minutes to rise to_ heat, 100.0 
Cure, 45 minutes at 40 pounds followed by 90 minutes at 240 degrees Cure, 60 minutes at 45 pounds 











serviceability of the finished goods. A few practical compounds 


are appended as examples 
Reclaims in Current Practice 
it should 


vary 


stocks given above 


to 


Concerning these 
be noted that the 
wide range, according to the service for which each is designed. 
The. proportions range to 750 per cent as follows: 
first tread, 50 per 75 per cent; i-ner tube, 30 
per cent; friction, 41 per cent; code wire, 360 per cent; boot 


representative 


proportions of reclaim crude over a 


from 25 
cent; second, 
upper, 25 per cent; heel, 750 per cent; hose tube, 380 per cent. 

Proportions such as these of reclaim to crude are compatible 
witb service onJyv when the stocks are suitably 


satisfactory 


mixings for competitive goods greater skill in compounding is 
often required than in the case of high grade and specification 
goods, because working qualities must be retained with as much 
semblance of quality as is consistent with price. 
the compounder must produce something practical when hedged 
that 


In other words, 


about by exactions closely approach incompatibility. 
The future of reclaim in the rubber industry is replete with un- 
developed possibilities. The reclaiming research chemist is im- 
proving reclaim processes and qualities while other chemists are 
developing new processes and uses for rubber which 
advanced methods of compounding are appearing. Instances of 
these developments are compounding rubber latex, water dis- 
persions of rubber and reclaim and electro deposition of rubber 


from pure and compounded rubber mixings containing reclaim. 


in 
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FANCY NET BROWN NET BLACK AND WHITE 


Types of Fancy Patterned Cloths in the 1928 Gaiter Line 


The Millinery Vogue in Footwear 


Fancy Fabrics for Gaiters—Knitted and W oven Materials—Silk, Cotton 
and Wool Mixtures—Footwear Manufacturing Problems 


worries on overshoe fabrics were confined to two or three 

grades of black materials. With the advent of tan and 
grey overshoes last fall, and the addition of many varieties of 
fancy patterned cloths in the 1928 line, the style department, the 
chemical laboratory, and the buyer have faced many problems to 
secure the effects in gaiter cloth which would satisfy the sales 
for 


[ Fe a year ago, the rubber footwear purchasing agent’s 


department and at the same time be properly constructed 


rubber shoe manufacture 


Evolution of Gaiter Fabrics 


In tracing the evolution of gaiter fabrics from the standard types 
of many years ago, it would perhaps be well to describe briefly 
the long accepted grades. Knitted fabrics have always had first 
call for gaiter work on account of their appearance, durability, and 
general adaptability to the conditions of manufacture. The stretch 
in the knitted fabric permits the shoe maker to shape it to the last 
perfectly. Formerly all light overshoes were made of all worsted 
jersey cloth, knitted from pure Australian French-spun yarns, 
double thread construction, the yarns being either 50’s or 60's. 
The pieces were knit in tubular form on 27 to 30-inch heads with 
a drop stitch to furnish a cutting line for slitting the goods into 
flat pieces after dyeing, making the finished width 52 to 54 inches, 
thus affording full width for the rubber coating calenders. These 
cloths are similar in construction to the materials from which 
jersey dresses are manufactured for the women’s dress trade. 

For the men’s heavy arctics and gaiters woven cloths known as 
cashmerettes have been widely used. While not as pliable as the 
jerseys these cloths were made with a slight stretch and worked 
well on the men’s lasts which did not have the curves and con- 
tours of the more closely fitting women’s overshoes. 

Dyeing was not much of a problem in the old days, as the 
woolen goods could be dyed with a logwood or chrome black and 
made proof against crocking without difficulty. The dyeing prob- 
lem on cotton fabrics will be discussed later. 

The first change in gaiter fabrics came several years ago when 
the low priced overshoe, made from all cotton fabric, was put on 
the market. The first fabric used was a 54-inch, 1.55 warp sateen, 
and while the fabric was satisfactory from an abrasive wear stand- 
point, some difficulty was encountered in getting a black dye 
which would retain its color and fastness under the severe con- 


ditions which the outside of an overshoe encounters. Sulphur 


blacks proved objectionable owing to their tendency to turn green 
and make the fabric weak if the dyeing process was not done with 
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exact care. Developed blacks with after treatment then 


resorted to and proved the most satisfactory. 


were 


Cotton Knitted Fabrics 


Once the cotton cloth gaiter became established, efforts were 
made to find a fabric which would be more presentable in appear- 
ance than the woven sateen. It was natural that the shoe manu- 
facturer should turn to the cotton knitted fabrics he was already 


using for gum shoe linings. These are made from both karded 
and combed cotton yarns, in both double and single thread con- 
struction, in weights from 5 ounces per square yard to 11 ounces. 
Double thread construction has always been used in the quality 
shoes, just as it was preferred in the worsted jersey cloth. ‘The 
reason for this on an outside gaiter cloth, is that the shoe is 
subject to considerable scuffing and abrasion on the cloth, and in 
the double thread construction, if one thread breaks, the other 
thread will prevent the cloth from giving way and unraveling. 

In a rubber lining considerable flexing action is present across 
the vamp and experience has shown that double thread linings 
have less tendency to crack at this crucial point. Of the general 
line of shoe nettings, the two lightest in weight known in the 
trade as 4% and 6%, are made with two ends of 32’s yarn and 
two ends of 45’s yarn respectively, in the double thread, and in the 
single thread, of one end of 25’s for the 4% and one end of 50’s 
for the 6%. The terms 4% and 6% refer to lineal inches per 
ounce but have long ceased to be accurate owing to construction 
changes. Neither of these fabrics approached the construction of 
the old worsted jersey which was made from 60’s yarn. By in- 
creasing the number of stitches to the inch, however, the manu- 
facturers found they could get a fabric which had weight enough 
for an outside gaiter cloth and was much better in appearance than 
the woven sateen cloth. 


Fancy Woven Fabrics 


The first tan gaiters which were brought-out- last year such as 
the Cambridge Raynboot and the Converse Bobbette were made 
with worsted jersey cloth of standard: construction so that no 
particular dyeing problem was encountered. When rubber shoe 
manufacturers started experimenting with a full line of fancies, 
however, the knit goods line did not offer the variety of patterns 
and colors demanded by the sales department, and temporarily the 
mills were obliged to turn to woven fabrics. These were sampled 
in a wide range, from worsted tweeds, serges, flannels; cotton and 
wool mixed fabrics, made from noils with silk stripes, etc. Grey 
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and tan were the prevailing colors adopted to harmonize with the 
most popular dress colors. 

While the knit goods manufacturers were not able to reproduce 
some of the fancy pattern effects of the woven goods, they started 
to experiment and in a short time came out with some very hand- 
some fabrics in constructions which the rubber manufacturers 
could use to an advantage. One of the most popular types known 
as the “Mock twist,” is made in the 4% netting type by twisting 
a white yarn and a colored one together and then knitting the 
piece in the regular way. The result is a speckled effect which 
is very pleasing. These are now carried in most all of the fancy 
overshoe lines in brown and white and black and white, the latter 
giving a grey effect in the finished piece. Two kinds are on the 
market, one containing 75 per cent color and 25 per cent white, the 
other 50 per cent of each. These are also made in heavier weights 
16's 


mates the 


with merino yarn, cotton and wool mixed. This approxi- 


woven tweed 


Silk, Cotton and Wool Mixtures 


Rayon and cellanese are being used in knitted fabrics in com- 
bination with wool and cotton. The artificial silk when knit with a 
brown or grey cotton or worsted yarn makes a very pleasing fabric 
for a woman's dress arctic. The cotton or wool form the body of 
the fabric and give it sufficient strength to overcome any objec- 
tion of the wearing qualities of the silk. These shoes are made 
with a striped cuff to match the fabric in the body of the shoe. 
of the 30's with 100 
denier rayon; 34's merino cotton and worsted yarn with 100 denier 


and 25's single merino with 75 denier 


Some constructions used are worsted yarn 
rayon, both double thread; 
cellanese. 

Many fancy patterns are now being made in nettings by using 
stock dyed yarns and white yarns with drop and lock stitch effects. 
Some of the patterns are reproductions of fancy underwear designs 
which were popular thirty years ago and will be worn extensively 
In making these numbers, 
that the 
In making fancy nets it 
is the 


next year on the outside of overshoes 


the trend has been toward small regular designs so 
figures will blend properly on the shoe. 
has been found that 20's 18 needles to the 
most practical weight, generally known in the trade as a 4% net. 


Velvets, velveteens, and velours, and other varitties of “pile” 


yarn on inch 


fabrics such as corduroys are being employed as cuff materials. 


Complicated Manufacturing Problems 


The innumerable problems which have confronted the rubber 
footwear manufacturers in getting these fabrics in shape to make 
their next season’s goods have been present in the textile trade as 
well. Most of the manufacturers of these materials are doing 
business with the rubber footwear trade for the first time, and have 
had to change their methods of put up, lengths and widths of pieces, 
as well as dyeing specifications to meet rubberizing standards. In 
the calender and mixing departments it has required considerable 
experimenting to obtain compounds which will adhere properly 
to ‘many of these fabrics, some of which have never been rubberized 
before. Spreading has been resorted to in many cases. 

At the present time, facilities for stock dyeing yarns in the 
textile trade which caters to rubber footwear requirements are 
units are being installed to meet the 


not extensive, but more 


heavy demand for fancy fabrics. This method has opened the eyes 
of the rubber footwear manufacturers to the possibility of stock 
dyeing yarns in plain colors instead of dyeing in the piece. Ex- 
periments are now being conducted on a sulphur black dye by this 
method which will insure more uniformity of color and a more 
fast dye than has been possible hitherto. In the so-called stock 
dye, 10,000 pounds of yarn are put through the dye at one time, 
and naturally the color will show less variation than in dyeing 
100-yard finished pieces one at a time. 

While in one sense, the millinery vogue in footwear is com- 
plicating manufacturing problems, at the same time it is opening 
up new markets for rubber footwear and will undoubtedly con- 


tribute much increased volume before another year has passed. 
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Factory Research 
P. A. Cady' 


In their efforts to produce goods free from blemishes and capable 
of maximum service, rubber manufacturers realize the importance 
of maintaining high standards of physical properties, such as 
tensile strength, set, friction grip, and resistance to such factors as 
abrasion, heat, acid, alkali, flow under pressure, etc. Therefore 
all well organized and properly equipped plants test samples drawn 
from crude materials. It is recognized by all production super- 
visors that even high standard control tests are inadequate. It 
has long been conceded that there is a paramount need for practical 
methods of testing rubber products at intervals during the process 
of preparation and fabrication; to guarantee against occasional 
variation in physical properties and for protection against process- 
ing material which would at final inspection of the goods show 
blemishes and cause the goods to be rated as second quality. 

While the need of material and process control is always present 
in factory operation its importance often is not recognized to the 
extent of organizing the work under a special department, but 
instead the work is made a part of the foreman’s duty or a side 
issue of laboratory routine. In either case more duties are apt 
to center on these department heads than can be handled to the 
best advantage, particularly where the causes of trouble require 
to be ascertained by close study. 

Thus in a large plant factory control and research become 
an independent department supervised by a technical man with 
technicians and men drawn from the various manufacturing depart- 
ments. It functions independently of the laboratory and produc- 
tion departments and without bias serves as referee in matters 
relating to stocks, delays in production and all manufacturing dif 
ficulties. Its method of operation covers: first, general inspection 
of processes and contact with final inspectors of finished product, 
for detecting deviations from standards; second, it is a clearing 
house for all trouble reports sent to the laboratory or department 
managers as a result of difficulties of every nature arising during 
\s difficulties are reported a survey is made by men 
The use of practical as well as tech- 
nical men in this work enables such investigations to be carried on 
to the fullest extent with the minimum interruption to production 
and this combination produces the maximum in results. The aim 
of each investigation is not only to determine causes but to devise 
methods of automatically indicating any recurrence of the trouble. 

One of the results of this method is the development of a 
system whereby samples from each batch of stock for certain lines 
are cured and tested for color, hardness, specific gravity, physical 
strength, and stress strain behavior as the need may require, 
before its release for further processing. Very profitable results 
are secured by these tests, preventing continuance in production of 
faulty material, and the effect on the standard at final inspection 
and test of the goods has been noticeably improved. 

This line of research has necessitated the development of thor- 
ough methods of sampling and rapid methods of preparation of 
samples and testing. It has resulted in combining with the exist- 
ing system of procedure the necessary modification to cover the 
needs of such sampling, testing, rejecting or releasing, without 
materially increasing costs or interfering with smooth working of 


processing. 
detailed to trace the causes. 


the plant as a whole. 

A department of the character outlined affords the foremen and 
factory operatives a place where they can present their problems 
to men who understand and appreciate their difficulties, and 
viewpoints are interchanged to mutual advantage. The technical 
men are afforded a better contact with production problems. 

Thus the factory research department becomes a clearing house 
on practical methods and processes. The data collected and cor- 
related serve to answer perplexing questions on manufacturing 
problems. 


1 Research Engineer, the Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co., Passaic, 
New Jersey. 





















Department 


of Commerce, in its sixth semi-annual survey 


T° final statistics as compiled by the Rubber Division, 


of dealers’ 


stocks 


of automobile tires, 


indicates 36,865 


dealers participating as compared with 32,184 for April 1, 1926, 


and 32,592 for April 1, 


1925. 


The accompanying tabulation shows larger figures for stocks of 
automobile tires and also, as compared with the records of a year 


ago, a greater num- 
ber of dealers re- 
porting and a larger 
average per dealer, 
the single exception 
being the figures for 


solid and _ cushion 
tires. The average 
number of casings 
per dealer is this 


year given as 70.6, as 
igainst 63.9 for April 
1, 1926, and 62.2 for 
April 1, 1925. 

The important fea- 
ture this year in any 
analysis of the stocks 
carried is the fact 
that a much smaller 
of the 


stocks 


percentage 

dealers hold 
of less than ten tires, 
the figure this year 
being 16.57 per cent, 
as against a percen- 
tage for April 1, 
1926, of 20.36. There 
is, however, as usual, 
a predominance of 
stocks of from 10 to 
25 casings, the per- 
centage of 28.48 dif- 
fering little from 
that of last year at 
28.32 per cent. Of 
the 36,865 dealers re- 
porting, 8,439 carry 
stocks of from 26 to 
50 casings, 6,489 
have from 51 to 100, 
and 3,196 have from 


1 Special Circular No. 
1489, Rubber Division, 
Department of ‘om- 
merce, Washington, D.C. 


101 to 200. 


Dealers’ Tire Stocks — April 1, 1927’ 


It is interesting to notice that of the larger stocks 433 


dealers are this year handling from 301 to 400 casings, as com- 
pared with only 294 last year, 596 dealers are carrying from 401 
to 1,000 casings as against 436 dealers a year ago, while 204 dealers 
are now handling stocks of more than 1,000 casings as contrasted 
with 166 dealers reporting April 1, 1926. 

Dealers’ stocks arranged geographically show that New York 
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No. of Casings Dealers 
Less than 10... 6,106 
Tae sv nccses 10,498 
26—50 8,439 
Ce 6,489 
101—200 ..... 3,196 
201—300 ..... 904 
301—400 ..... 433 
401—1,000 596 
Above 1,000... 204 
PO sccsan 36,865 














State is in the lead 








as to the number of 
DEALERS’ STOCKS OF AUTOMOBILE TIRES casings held, 201,247, 
April 1, 1927 April 1, 1926 followed b Penn- 
es ——_A~— — ° y . 
No. Dealers queens No. Dealers Average sylvania, Ohio, Cali- 
Report- "er Report- er ¢ . “ie b 
Number ing Dealer Number ing Dealer lornia, Illinois, Tex- 
Total casings . 2,604,432 36,865 70.6 2,056,472 32,184 63.9 as, Missouri, and 
Balloon casings -- 868,312 24,431 35.5 399,808 18,284 21.9 + ns , 
Inner tubes csaeceessense Ge 36,146 120.9 3,839,799 32,112 119.6 Michigan. Pennsyl- 
Solid and cushion tires........ 44,868 1,817 24.7 50,230 1,866 26.9 vania also ranks first 
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Total ...36,865 2,604,432 70.6 24,431 868,312 36,146 4,370,989 120.9 
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concentrating their sales efforts on one make of tires than in pre- 
ceding years, 17,594 dealers, or 47.9 per cent of the total being rep- 
resented in the present survey as against 12,994, or 42 per cent for 
April 1, 1926, and 13,902, or 43.2 per cent for two years ago. The 
percentage however of dealers handling two makes of tires remains 
unchanged from the figure of a year ago, 37.5, the record for April 
1, 1925, being 36.3 per cent. 
toward specialization, and, although handling other lines of goods, 


The general tendency seems to be 


a larger proportion of dealers report this year that tires constitute 
their major sales 
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A total number of 37,818 dealers sent in reports this year regard- 
ing lines of business maintained in addition to sales of tires, the 
record for April 1, 1926; being 33,440 dealers. Of these 6,186, or 
16.4 per cent of this year’s total, reported tires as constituting their 
major sales, the figures for a year ago including a total of 5,328 
dealers, or 15.9 per cent. Dealers selling automobiles, gasoline, 
batteries, and tire repair materials in addition to tires are esti- 
mated this year at 14,164, 27,481, 19,746, and 24,880 respectively. 
Dealers repairing inner tubes and also maintaining vulcanizing 
equipment are recorded at 22,316 and 4,827 respectively 





California Botanical 


Gardens 


Dean Merrill Heads Thousand-Acre Southwest Project for 
Cultivation of Rubber and Other 


Plants 


HE appointment of Dr. E. D. Merrill, dean of the College 
I of Agriculture of the University of California at Berkeley, 
as director-general, and the setting to work of a force of 
workmen, marks the actual beginning of the long-projected Cali- 
fornia Botanical Gardens near Los Angeles, designed to be the 
largest and which may become the most important of the world’s 
horticultural institutions 
Of particular interest to the rubber industry is the fact that 
there will be grown and scientifically studied with a view to their 
American soil available rubber tree, shrub, 


adaptation to every 


vine, and plant of the tropics, sub-tropics, and parts of the tem- 
perate United States, thus supplying a service 
similar to that of the Roval Botanic Gardens, Kew, England, and 
establishment of the British rubber planta- 


zones outside the 


which resulted in the 
tions. 

The gardens situated in Mandeville 
the cities of Santa Monica and 
new sites of Occidental College 
A tract 


of 3,500 acres has been secured, of which 2,500 acres on rising 


will be Canyon in the 
Santa Monica Mountains close to 
Beverly Hills, and adjoining the 


and the Southern Branch of the University of California. 


ground surrounding the gardens will be laid out as a residential 
park. From the sale of is estimated that about 
$5,000,000 will be realized, which with national, state, and other 
endowments will provide an ample fund with which to establish 


fine homesites it 


and maintain the project Arrangements have already been made 


for a bond issue to supply money required for preliminary 


operations 


A Uniquely Favored Location 

Out of the tract will be reserved 800 acres and to this will be 
added by gift the noted sub-tropic Oakley gardens at the mouth 
of the canyon, 200 acres, making 1,000 acres (as compared with 
Kew’s 400) to be used solely for the gardens. Provision will be 
made for plant introduction, experimental, and quarantine stations, 
arboretum, plant propagation section, herbarium, library, labora- 
tories, conservatories, etc., and the division of research, including 
biology and genetics 
appears to offer so many favorable 
The location affords level 


No place in the country 
factors for such a botanical enterprise 
bottoms, high mesas, mountain sides, and a ridge, and altitude 
Sheltered from north 
a climate varying from highly humid to 


range from 75 to 2,800 feet above sea level 
winds, the canyon has 


semi-arid, and the remarkable collection of native flora attests 


the desired quality and variety 
of soil. The land is 
four and one-half miles long. 
Among those who have visited 
the site and given the project 
unqualified approval are Dr. A. W. Hill, director of the Kew 
Gardens; Dr. H. A. Gleason, of the New York 
dens; Dr. Harvey M. Hall, representing the Carnegie Institution, 
and Mrs. Charles W. Wallcott, Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington. 


available 


Dr. E. D. Merrill 


3otanical Gar- 


Cordial encouragement and offers of aid have also been 
from Agriculture William M. Jardine, 
Director George H. Hecke of the California department of agricul- 
ture, and the directors of the London, Edinburgh, Berlin, and 
Missouri botanic gardens. Much credit is due to Dr. George P. 
Clements, head of the agricultural department of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, who has worked on the plans for many 
years and who has enlisted the active support of the federal gov- 
ernment and other powerful agencies, and to H. C. Oakley, who 
has agreed to donate his fine estate. 


received Secretary of 


Director Is Noted Authority 


Dean Merrill is regarded as a leading authority on botany and 
related plant sciences. After his graduation from the University 
of Maine in 1898, he took up work with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. In 1902 he went to the Philippine 
Islands as government botanist, and during the twenty-two years 
he spent there he made one of the largest collections of botanical 
books and materials ever gathered in Asia. 

It is understood that while great efforts will be made to modify 
the habits of the most prized rubber-bearing trees of the tropics 
so that they may conform themselves, as some tropical trees have 
done, to conditions obtaining in the frostless and fairly humid 
sections of the country, especial attention will be early directed 
to the cultivation and improvement of guayule, the tall milkweed 
Asclepias subulata, Chrysothamnus nauseosis, cactus-like Euphor- 
bias, and other varieties of native southwestern rubber-bearing 
plants that give promise of ready growth, easy harvesting, and 
potential usefulness. 

JAPAN’S EXPORTS OF RUBBER TIRES DURING FEBRUARY, 1927, WERE 
valued at 200,000. yen, the figure rising for March to 400,000 ver. 
The value of the yen in March reached a high point, $0.4925. 














of Rubber 


Ira Williams? 


Institute of Industrial Research, University 


Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Mellon 


HE purpose of the measurement of the resistance to abra- 
sion of a rubber compound is to determine the life in 
actual service of an article produced from the rubber. 
This may be done either by interpreting the results obtained with 
an abrasion machine directly into service or by comparison with 
The reliability of the 
test depends upon the extent to which the particular abrasion 
This at once raises 


a second compound of known service life. 


machine duplicates actual service conditions. 
1 question in regard to the type of abrasion machine to be em- 
ployed and requires a knowledge on the part of the operator, not 
only of the peculiar action of the abrasion machine, but of the 
detailed stresses, strains, loads, conditions of slip, temperature, 
etc., imposed upon the article during service. The lack of this 
detailed information explains much of the lack of confidence in 
the results obtained by any particular abrasion machine and is 
for final reliance only on actual 


sufficient placing 


tests. 


reason 


service 


Varieties of Abrasion Machines 


Attempts to duplicate service conditions are responsible for the 
existence of a large variety of abrasion machines which in the 
final analysis are seen to be quite similar. Each machine gives 
due consideration to the abrasive, the area of rubber exposed, 
the pressure between abrasive and rubber, and the duration of 
the test or the amount of slipping, apparently on the assumption 
that the remaining variable is the rubber itself. The 
mechanical differences in the abrasion machines arise largely from 
the different methods employed to produce slipping between the 


only 


rubber and abrasive, and from this standpoint the various machines 
may be divided roughly into three classes. 

l \ flat rubber surface is moved against a flat abrasive sur- 
face in the same plane. The area of the rubber exposed to the 
ibrasive is usually maintained constant in all tests and is pressed 
against the abrasive by a standard pressure. The test is usually 
conducted for a standard time at a fixed speed. 

? The rubber, either a prepared disk or blocks attached to 
the periphery of a wheel, is rotated against a rotating abrasive 
surface, the two axes of rotation being neither perpendicular nor 
parallel. The amount of sliding action between the rubber and 
ibrasive is determined by the relative position of the two axes. 
The load is maintained constant while the area of contact may 
remain constant or may increase, depending on the shape of test 
piece and the relative position of the axes. The test is usually 
-onducted for a standard time at a fixed speed. 


2. The rubber is subjected to the impact of loose abrasive. 


1 Published by courtesy of Industrial & Engineering Chemistry. 
under the title “The Measurement of the Abrasion Resistance 
of Rubber and Some Relations between Abrasions and Treadwear,” before 
the Division of Rubber Chemistry at the 73rd Meeting of the American 
Chemical Society, Richmond, Virginia, April 11 to 16, 1927. 
2 Industrial Fellow, Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The data presented in this paper 
ere secured during the course of an extended investigation of accelerators 


Presented 





ind of vulcanization. which was sustained by the Grasselli Chemical Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio, during the period 1923-1927 
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Measuring Abrasion Resistance of Rubber 


Apparatus for 


The usual procedure 
of 


consists in rapidly rotating a disk of rubber 


in a vessel loose abrasive, 


Principle of Abrasion 


Abrasion seems to be the process of wearing away the surface 
by friction and is an action which in itself involves only the 
surface layer. Motion between the rubber and the abrading sur- 
face is necessary and a force must be applied to create the motion. 
The product of this motion and force represents the amount of 
The 
uniform conditions of surface contact, load, and amount of slip 


work which is actually done on the surface of the rubber. 


which are generally imposed on the test sample do not assure 
the expenditure of a uniform amount of work, which under these 
uniform conditions is a direct 
the This factor, which has formerly 
been neglected, may differ as much as 100 per cent between two 
samples of rubber. Since the surface of the rubber can be removed 


function of the resistance to mo- 


tion which rubber exerts. 


only by the application of work, the measurement of volume loss 


on abrasion is incomplete without a simultaneous measurement 


of the total work expended on the rubber. 


Apparatus 


The accompanying picture illustrates an abrasion machine for 
measuring the volume loss of rubber per unit of work expended. 
The principle is that of a Prony brake in which the rubber test 
pieces are made the friction surfaces of the brake. The disk 4, 
carrying the abrasive, is mounted on a hollow shaft and rotates 
in a vertical plane 37 
blocks, each 2 cm. square and 1 cm. thick, are mounted on the 


at a speed of r.p.m. Two rubber test 
under side of the bar B, one being placed at each end and at a 
of 4.5 (11.4 cm.) The bar B is perma- 


nently attached to a rod which extends through the hollow shaft 


distance inches apart. 
A weight EF attached to the end of 
a cord over a pulley holds the test pieces 
The lever arm, C, 


carrying the abrasion disk. 
this rod by means of 
against the abrasive. carries at the end an 
adjustable weight which is made just great enough to prevent 
the rotation of the bar 2. This weight varies from 500 to 1,000 
grams. The spring balance, D, serves for the final adjustment 
of the load. The abrasive generally used is No. 0 emery paper. 
The abrasive surface is cleaned by means of air jets which are 


not shown. Brushes are not efficient. This machine measures 
the volume loss in the usual manner which, together with the 
simultaneous measurement of rate of work, permits the 
calculation of volume loss per unit of work done. 
Calculation 
The calculations necessary for the calibration employ the 
ordinary Prony brake formula, 
2 NRW 
H. P. = —— 
33,000 
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where N = r.p.m. of the disk carrying the abrasive 
R = distance expressed in feet from the axis of rotation 

to the weight tending to prevent rotation. 

W = weight in pounds applied to prevent rotation. 

It is obvious that three calculations will be necessary. 
the work represented by the weight of the lever, C, with the Ver- 
nier balance, D, attached but hanging free. The factor, W, in 
this calculation can be obtained conveniently by supporting the 
lever with a spring balance. The weight indicated by the balance 
is W, and the factor, R, is the distance from the axis of revolu- 
tion to the point at which the lever was supported. The work 
indicated by this calculation will be constant in all tests. In the 
calculation W is the weight applied at the end of the 
from the axis of revolution to the 
A table or curve can be con- 


First, 


second 
and R is the distance 
point of application of the weight. 
structed showing the horsepower corresponding to any weight W. 
In the third calculation W is the load indicated on the spring 
balance and R is the distance to the point of application of the 
A table or curve can also be constructed showing varia- 


lever 


balance 
tions of horsepower with variation of load indicated by the bal- 
will then be the sum 


ance. The rate of work during any test 

of these three factors. Volume loss per horsepower-hour can be 
Lx @ 

found by means of the formula | where L is the 
h.p. x T 

volume loss during test and T is the duration of the test in 


minutes 
In order 
tread-type compounds have been prepared. 
Table 1. Compounds 1 and 5 
then prepared by 


to illustrate the action of the abrasion machine, five 


The compounds tested 
I 


are shown in were milled first. 


mixing together 


Compounds 2, 3 and 4 wer 
the proper proportions of compounds 1 and 5. The abrasion 
data are shown in Table 2. The abrasion test was made with 
an 8-pound (3.6kg.) weight holding the test blocks against 
the abrasive 
TABLE 1—COMPOUNDS TESTED 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 
Smoked sheet 100.0 75.0 40 25.0 0.0 
Tire reclaim 0.0 25.0 50.0 75.0 100.0 
Zine oxide 10.0 9.75 6.5 4.75 3.0 
Carbon black .0 31.65 24.5 17.25 10.0 
Stearic acid 0 0.37 0.75 1.13 1.5 
Pine tas 50 1.0 1.5 20 
Sulphur 3.1 2.87 2.65 2.43 2.2 
Accelerator 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0 
The rate at which work is done on the test samples is seen in 
Table 2 to fall gradually from 0.0206 horsepower (15.4 watts) 
for compound 1 to 0.0136 horsepower (10.1 watts) for com 


pound 5. This means that in equal periods of time only 66 per 
cent as much energy is expended on sample 5 as on sample 1. 
volume loss in equal periods of time is considered, com- 
have 36 per cent as much resistance to abra 

When 
of equal energy expended, th 
23 per cent that of compound 1 
variations 

been tested which vary in rate of 


If only 
pound 5 is shown to 
sion as compound | reduced to volume loss on the basis 
resistance of compound 5 is only 

These compounds by no means 
rate of 


work 


illustrate the extrem¢ which may be met in 


work. Compounds have 
from 0.0083 to 0.0221 horsepower (6.2 to 164 watts). 


Operation of the Machine 


The rate at which work is done during a single test decreases 


slowly as the test progresses. Adjustment for this change is 






Spring 
Loss in Volume Time Weight Balance 
Sam Weight Loss Tested Applied (Av.) 
ple Grams Sp. Gr Ce Min. Grams Grams 
1 2.413 1.100 2.193 20 580 600 
2 2.788 1.153 2.420 20 580 445 
; 3.439 1.207 2.850 20 462 425 


3 
4 4.956 1.259 3.941 20 382 405 
5 


6.006 6.09 15 363 380 
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made by changing the tension in the spring balance, and readings 
must be taken at intervals which will permit an average value to 
be obtained. If the points form an irregular curve when plotted 
against time, the average is best obtained by means of a plani- 
meter. If the curve is regular, a sufficiently accurate average 
can generally be obtained by inspection. 

The abrasion machine may be operated in still another manner 
Instead of subjecting the abrasion blocks to a uniform load and 
measuring the rate of work, it is possible by varying the load 
during the test to do work at any predetermined rate on the 
rubber. The series of five tread stocks were tested in this manner 
The weight, W, and the balance, D, were adjusted to produce 
a rate of work of 0.0180 horsepower (13.4 watts). As the 
energy consumed tended to decrease, shot was poured into the 
hollow weight, £, until the rate of 0.0180 horsepower was main- 
tained. The data are given in Table 3. In this case the relative 
value of the stocks will be the same whether considered on a 
volume-loss basis or on volume-loss per horsepower hour, since 
work was done at the same rate on all samples. The results are 
in good agreement with the figures given in Table 2. 


TABLE 3—ABRASION TESTS AT AN EQUAL RATE OF WORK 


Volume 


Time Loss on 20- Loss Value with 
Sam- Tested Minute Basis _— —————_—_-+~--_——_—__ Sample 1 

ple Minutes Ce Ce./h.p. Hour Cc./k.w. Hour as Standard 
1 20 1.88 312 420 1.0 
2 20 2.46 410 550 0.77 
3 20 3.45 573 718 0.55 
4 15 5.06 842 1,128 0.37 
5 10 8.90 1,480 1,990 0.21 


Other Factors Affecting Tread Wear 


Work due to rolling friction is caused by the difference in 
circumference of the tire at the center of the tread and at the tread 
shoulder which necessitates slip, and by the change in area of the 
inflated tire when it deflects to carry the load. The amount of 
work will depend on tread design, on the coefficient of friction 
between the rubber and road surface, on the stress-strain relation- 
ship, and on the mechanical efficiency of the rubber. Under normal 
conditions both slip and strain in the rubber result. 
the tread of a tire at the time of coming into contact with the 


Any point on 


road will slip until the pressure against the road increases to a 
definite value, which depends upon the existing coefficient of friction 
and the stress-strain relationship of the rubber, after which energy 
is stored in the rubber due to the strain imposed. As the rolling 
motion of the tire proceeds until the point of the tread is about to 
leave the road, any energy stored in the rubber due to strain will 
be available to cause slip and do work on the surface of the rubber 

With zero coefficient of friction no slipping would occur or 
work be done on the surface. An infinitely great coefficient would 
allow no slippage but stress due to the resistance of the rubber 
would be stored in a reversible manner. 

Many of these factors are extremely variable under road con- 
be minimized by dusty or wet roads which 
friction. While the work done on the rear tires due 
force and on the front tires due to steering thrust 


ditions and tend to 
reduce the 
to driving 
must be constant for any tread stock, the work due to rolling, 
camber, and toe-in will vary with the road conditions and tread 
compound. While the development of the abrasion 


machine makes possible a comparison of the abrasion resistance 


present 


of any compound, it should not be expected to replace actual road 
tests in the selection of a tire tread. 


Value with Value 
Loss Sample 1 as on Volume 
Power — ——__—__A.—__—_—_——,, Standard on Loss Per 
Jatts H.p Ce./h.p. Hour Ce./k.w. Hour Work Basis Hour 
5.4 0.0206 319 914 1. 1.0 
3.9 0.0187 388 454 0.82 0.91 
2.0 0.0161 531 690 0.60 0.77 
0.7 0.0143 826 1,074 0.39 0.56 
0.1 0.0136 1,380 1,794 0.23 0.36 


























Starch in the Rubber Industry 


Various Starches Used — The Electric Finish — Preferred Types of Potato 
Starch—Curing Starch Finished Goods—Importance of 
the Solvent — Proofing Developments 


S. G. Byam 


Z &, 


coated fabrics is starch, though many other materials have 

always been employed for this purpose as well. We ordi- 
narily think of starch as used principally for the sizing of warps 
in the textile industry or as being an essential ingredient of vari- 
This is natural, of course, for these applications 
require more starch than any others. The employment of starch 
is of long standing in the proofing trade because it has filled a 
particular need quite satisfactorily. Rubberized fabrics are nor- 
mally sticky and tacky when made and must be surface treated 
in some way to make them suitable for almost any purpose other 
than It has been customary, therefore, to dust 
these surfaces with some powder. Starch ably performs the funda- 
mental function of removing the tack and in addition produces a 
feeling and, under proper conditions, a fine appearing 


P cate the outstanding material used for surfacing rubber 


ous adhesives. 
adhesive tapes. 


pleasant 


surface. 


Types of Starches 


The starches used for this purpose are chiefly corn and potato, 
though sago, tapioca and certain mixtures also produce desirable 
effects. Wheat, rice and other starches are not used much for 
this purpose because they seem to produce no features that are 
different or more desirable than the corn and potato starches. In 
“seem to produce, etc.,” advisedly, as the 
development and 


this connection we say 
proofing trade has only recently started on 
research work of a worthwhile nature and it is quite possible that 
ther starches than the old familiar corn and potato starch may 
be made to serve for some now unthought of attractive finish for 
rubberized fabrics. It is perhaps generally known that corn 
starch produces a dull smooth surface on rubber which finishes it 
admirably for hospital sheetings, apron fabrics, certain types of 
raincoat cloths, and many other purposes. This dull finish is sim- 
ple to apply and only ordinary skill is required to keep it from 
streaking or blotching, regardless of varying conditions of rubber 
application or type of cure. The corn starch finish is the “old 
’ of the rubberizer because it is comfortable and safe. 


Electric Starch Finish 

However, the trades using the rubberizers’ products and our 
friends, the consuming public, demand something different and 
more attractive than this dul! appearance, and the potato starch 
nish has at various times in the history of this industry filled the 
requirement. We are now, perhaps, at the end, or nearly so, of 
one of the greatest demands for the “electric” or potato starch 
finish the raincoat trade has ever known, and it is the second 
run this finish has had during the last dozen years. It seems as 
true in this case as in many others that history repeats itself and 
that there is nothing new under the sun. Surely the potato starch, 
high luster, electric, or whatever you may call it finish was not 
developed for the first time to meet the exceptional demand 
existent during the past two years; it had been used extensively 
before. This finish is more difficult to manipulate successfully 
than the corn starch type, as any rubberizer will admit, principally 
because streakiness, variation and spotting are so likely to happen. 
Conditions can be arranged to eliminate a great part of these 
unsatisfactory results, but a thorough knowledge of compounding, 
spreading, starching, brushing and drying operations must be 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., Fairfield, Connecticut. 


available. Too soft a compound, instead of making more starch 
adhere to the surface, may cause so great an absorption of starch 
from the surface that a dull and not bright finish results. On the 
other hand, too hard a compound is quite likely to produce a sur- 
face which will retain so little starch from the dusting operation 
that the desired brilliant finish does not materialize. Starch that 
is damp will doubtless streak badly when applied to the rubber, 
and improper feeding the starch to, and brushing it from, the sur- 
an unsightly and unsalable product as 


face 
the result. 

These conditions happily are controllable to a large extent, 
and it is to be noted that rubberizers themselves have agreed, 
which is rare, that as a group they will not guarantee this finish 
to their trade against streakiness, shading, spotting and similar 
surface variations. With all this, however, the soft brilliance and 
charming effect obtained by applying the potato starch over highly 
colored rubber coatings so caught the young public’s fancy that 
approximately fourteen million yards of cloth with this finish were 
produced and made into raincoats during 1926. 


wil! surely cause 


Preferred Types of Potato Starch 


Probably no better potato starch exists than that produced in 
Aristook County, Maine, and if we could consistently obtain a 
supply of the best “prime Aristook” we would ask for no other. 
It is equally true that from a practical standpoint an imported 
starch is preferred, this material coming from Holland or Ger- 
many. The advantage of the imported product for the proofer’s 
use lies as indicated in its uniformity. It is understood that 
whereas the principle of making starch is the same in every coun- 
try the methods are entirely different. The best starch is made 
from selected potatoes, no rottens, culls, or undersized potatoes 
being used. Every step in the production of good starch from 
washing in filtered water, through thermostatically controlled dry- 
ing and elimination of undersized starch granules should reflect 
the careful scientific control of the laboratory. The high luster 
it, depends upon its quantity of large 
granules and the effect of the sulphur chloride used for curing. 
The cured finish is brighter and more permanent than the uncured. 


Preferred Curing Methods 


The cure used in completing the rubberized fabric has an im- 
portant bearing on the finish, for although dry heat or liquor sulphur 
chloride are suitable for cornstarch dull finishes, they are not, 
without modification, suitable for the electric potato starch finish. 
This electric luster finish usually is made with the vapor sulphur 
chloride cure. It is claimed, however, that the finish can be made 
more uniformly and with more permanence by combining a light 
continuous vapor cure with a completing and thorough liquor cure. 
The sulphur chloride in vapor form touches the starch and anchors 
it firmly to the rubber while the following treatment of sulphur 
chloride, diluted with suitable solvent, washes off only the excess 
starch and thoroughly cures the rubber coating. The method has 
seemed to work out excellently with some manufacturers, but has 
not come into any general use. It is doubtless true that either the 
single vapor cure or the double vapor-liquor cure will produce 
admirable results in the hands of any able proofer who is skillful 


of the finish, as we know 
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enough to keep his many other contributing conditions intelli 
gently controlled. 


Importance of the Solvent 


It kas been mentioned in a previous article’ that solvent plays 
an important part in the proofing industry, not only because of 
its initia] function of reducing compounded rubber to plastic form 
but because of its effect on the coating itself and the finish. Gaso- 
line is the chief solvent used in this industry because of its low 
because benzol, which it sup- 


price and general suitability and 


is too poisonous. The grades of solvent 


planted some years ago, 

used range from V. M. P. through motor gas to the so-called 
“sweet naphtha,” which is usually a 68-72 degree or higher cut. 
with a clean smelling residue, 


residue should not contain an 


It is essential to have a solvent 


or perhaps we should say that the 


abundance of sulphrr or other chemical which will cause a notice- 


] 1} 
the rubber 


ably unpleasant odor his residue may remain in 

coating and tends to cause decomposition or at least an unpleas- 
ant smell Double coated hospital sheetings have been known 
to give off such odors after standing in stock in paper covered 
rolls for some time, causing a most unfavorable impression on 
the consumer if not actual harm to the material itself. Most of 


the eastern rubberizers employ low gravity 68-72 gasoline because 
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their sea level drying conditions do not readily permit comple 
evaporation of the heavier grades without expensive redrying 
slow running machines, but rubberizers in certain inland sections 
are able to use even the V. M. P. grade and still obtain proper 
drying. This is an advantage of some value naturally. Complete 
drying of the coating and elimination of the residual solvent 
desirable not only for reasons of odor and decomposition freedom, 
but because it tends to prevent softening of the rubber so that 
absorbed too much to produce a satisfactory fini 


starch is not 


Constructive Proofing Developments 
It is interesting to note in connection with a reference made 
above that the proofers have progressed very slightly in the essen- 
An article published in 1907 refers to electric 
The electric 


tials of their work. 
finishes having been used twenty-five years before. 
effect was said to have been obtained by merely sprinkling the 
surface of a single texture proof with farina powder before being 
cold cured. Such references cannot help but make us feel that 
we have advanced only slightly in this line during the years which 
have shown so great a development in the entire rubber industry 
It is felt, however, from certain signs that appear occasionally 
that we are starting now on real constructive development and 
that the next few years may produce types of rubberized products 
of marked superiority in design, treatment, and appearance over 


anything previously known. 














selenium in the vul- 


> ' 


HE results of Boges and Follansbee on 


canization of rubber have assumed much practical interest 


and the use of selenium and its compounds is now being made 
generally available 
Selenium is one of 85 or more elements found in nature. It is 


seldom free, but occurs usually with other metals in ores, and is 


obtained in the refining processes. Its molecular weight is 79.2, or 
about 2% times that of sulphur. Its chemical properties resemble 
those of sulphur and it belongs in the same group of the periodic 
system 

When selenium is mixed with rubber and heated under vulcan- 
izing conditions a product results somewhat like that obtained with 
Selenium and sulphur are allied in vulcanizing properties 


sulphur. 
If the usual organic 


and may be used together very successfully. 
accelerators are also present, a very tough, rigid, high modulus cure 


results 
In addition to the increased rigidity and high modulus, greatly 
selenium. This in- 


improved abrasion qualities are produced by 


creased resistance to abrasion is greater than can be obtained by 


vccelerator and harder cure with sulphur alone. 
the selenium produces an entirely new 


the use of increased 

It would seem as if 
chemical combination with the rubber particle in addition to the 
Compounds vulcanized to a correct cure with 


sulphur combination 
when they 


selenium and sulphur age very well, and especially 
contain Agerite 

Stocks containing selenium can be cured non-blooming but when 
1.5 per cent on the rubber is used a greenish bloom appears similar, 
Sulphur and selenium when 


except in color, to sulphur bloom 
Any of the commercial 


used together always shorten the cure. 
accelerators work well with selenium. 

Several patents have been granted on the use of selenium and 
selenium compounds used in rubber... The compound known as 
selenium diethyldithio-carbamate is very similar in action to Tuads 
or tetra-methyl-thiuram When used in sufficient 
1 vulcanizing agent similar to sulphur. 


Vandex 


Of such selenium products for use in the vulcanization of rubber 
one which is now being marketed is known as “Vandex.” The 
chief advantages obtained by its use are the increase in abrasion 


disulphide. 


quantity it acts as 


Selenium and Vandex 











resistance of high grade compounds and the possibility of using even 


larger quantities of reclaim without sacrificing wear resisting 


The data below show quantitatively the effect of this 


properties. 
selenium compound in influencing the abrasive wear index in zinc 
oxide and carbon black stocks accelerated with Tuads. When 


Vandex is added to increase the vulcanizing agents the amount of 
Tuads is decreased so as to maintain the same rate of cure for the 


two mixes under comparison. 


A b 

Rubber 100.00 100.00 
Zine oxide ' 120.00 120.00 
Mineral rubber........ ‘ siete 4.00 4.00 
Stearic acid steues eens deena 1.00 1.00 
Agerite . ee : 1.00 1.00 
Tuads 0.25 0.10 
Sulphur 4.00 4.00 
DL ‘tcntn ceeéunwes ahh ee SAanwleteeeaneendee bene 1.50 
Cure 10 minutes at 270 degrees F 

Tensile at break 3,660 2,860 

> Elongation at break.... 650 620 

Resistance to abrasion....... 100 125 
Cure 25 minutes at 270 degrees | 

Tensile at break 3,660 3,700 

% Elongation at break... , ones 630 620 

Resistance to abrasion ‘ 104 134 
Cure 40 minutes at 270 degrees | 

Tensile at break +r oa . 3,400 3,500 

% Elongation at break.... . ghine 620 610 

Resistance to abrasion.........ssccccsccces 113 144 


Similar results are shown in a mix containing a large amount 
of carbon black accelerated with Captax. 


A B ( 
PD ccviabentesestévanssen ed Quieatas 100.0 190.0 100.0 
Mineral rubber 5.0 5.0 5.0 
Zine oxide 5.0 5.0 5.0 
Carbon black 40.0 40.0 40.0 
Degras 2.0 2.0 2.0 
Stearic acid 4.0 4.0 4.0 
Agerite . 1.0 1.0 1.0 
RE git he delice ne denh aaah. Ups ieeriae® 0.6 0.6 0.6 
Sulphur 3.0 3.0 3.0 
ME ncé06edecesentdeeeneente< 1.0 1.5 
Cure 30 minutes at 287 degrees F 
Tensile at break , 4,500 4,800 5,020 
% Elongation at break............... 640 625 570 
EO eee 100 169 194 
Cure 45 minutes at 287 degrees F. 
Tensile at break...... ‘ 4 4,680 4,660 4,520 
% Elongation at break viieba dead 640 560 510 
Resistance to abrasion................ 102 152 192 


The foregoing abrasive resistance tests were made by a loose 
abrasive type of machine. 


1C. R. Boggs, Simplex Wire & Cable Co., U. S. patents Nos. 1,249,272, 
md 1,364,055. P Murrill, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., U. S. patents Nos 
1,622,534, 1,622,535, and 1,622,536 
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Stearic Acid 


The Advantages of This Compounding Material Have 
Brought It Strongly Into Current Practice 


\TEARIC acid and other fatty acids in combination with 
S glycerine occur in animal fats and oils. It is commonly 
derived from beef fat by saponification or distillation. This 
process breaks up the glycerides or fat, liberating both oleic and 
stearic acids. Following this separation from the fats the material 
put under hydraulic pressure which removes most of the liquid 
oleic acid without the aid of heat. The pressed stock remaining 
s next hot pressed to remove more of the low melting point 
material, leaving behind the purified stearic acid, which is molded 
into cakes or ground. 

There are several commercial grades of stearic acid known as 
single, double and triple pressed. The single pressed grade is the 
ne commonly used in rubber mixings for its beneficial effects on 
working qualities and tensile properties. It has a melting point 
of 126 degrees F. and is marketed in block or ground form. It 
has for some years been listed as a rubber softener and used more 
or less for that purpose. 

The study of accelerators of vulcanization and the nature and 
function of the resins and proteins contained in crude rubber 
revealed to rubber technologists the great value possessed by 
stearic acids in rubber compounding aside from simple softening 
effect, important as that function is when required. The more 
generally used softener in the earlier days of the rubber industry 
was palm oil which sérved this purpose well when free from 
water, dirt, etc., especially in the shoe and mechanical divisions 
of the industry and when mixed rubbers of ‘variable curing quali- 
ties were used. 

Now that more is definitely known concerning the chemistry 
of rubbers, palm oil and other softeners are being superseded in 
favor of stearic acid because the latter is pure and of definite 
chemical effect. This is not the case with palm oil, for example, 
which varies greatly in consistency and free fatty acid content. 

Stearic acid has apparently four effects in a rubber compound. 
These are, (1) as a dispersion agent and softener, (2) as a 
stabilizer of crude rubber grades to definite curing rate, (3) as an 
activator of accelerators, and (4) effective economically. 

Stearic acid serves as a dispersing agent in a compound by re- 
ducing surface tension of the ingredients, thus permitting them to 
be more easily wet by the rubber and absorbed by it. In this 
way the stiffening effect of pigment aggregation is eliminated. 

While the list of softeners used in rubber compounding is large, 
few of them are satisfactory for all around use as is stearic acid. 
Many which are satisfactory in an uncured compound, unfavorably 
affect the firmness and toughness of the vulcanized goods, while 
certain others are unfavorable to good aging. Stearic acid, how- 
ever, not only softens uncured rubber mixings, giving smooth 
running stocks—even those containing large amounts of reclaim— 
but it introduces no objectionable features into the composition. 
The cured products are tough, snappy and age well. 

High grades of crude rubber contain naturally a proportion of 
fatty acids. These are necessary for curing effect, and in cases 
where their presence and amount is more or less uncertain, the 
iddition of stearic acid containing a percentage of oleic acid is 
desirable to stabilize the cure, especially in the presence of acceler- 
itors. Therefore, it is considered good practice to add one-half 
of a per cent of stearic acid in the rubber simply to stabilize the 
cure. This applies especially in the case of compounds cured with 
organic accelerators. Certain accelerators, however, require as 
high as one to two per cent stearic acid and in special instances 
two to four per cent is utilized. 

Zinc oxide is the commonly used activator for organic acceler- 
‘tors, and for this purpose requires to be made soluble. The 


presence of a fatty acid, such as stearic, increases the amount of 
soluble zinc and so aids in the activation of the accelerator. 

The ammonia type of accelerators such as hexamethylene-tetra- 
mine and diphenyl-guanidine; the amines, such as aniline and 
piperidine, all require soluble zinc as activator, therefore the pres- 
ence of a zinc dissolving fatty acid like stearic is desirable. 

In like manner the group represented by ethylidene aniline and 
the addition and condensation products of amines and aliphatic 
aldehydes are also benefited. 

With mercapto type of accelerators stearic acid should be used 
in the proportion of one per cent to the rubber in lightly com- 
pounded stocks and three or more per cent in treads: The reason 
is that the speed of reaction of these accelerators as well as the 
physical properties developed depend -on the presence of an ade- ‘ 
quate proportion of free fatty acid. Therefore, Captax, Monex, 
Thionex or similar acid accelerators require higher proportions of 
stearic acid than do the guanidines and the accelerators derived 
from or closely related to the ethylidine anilines. 

The presence of stearic acid with the basic accelerators tends 
somewhat to neutralize them and retard their action slightly. With 
the acid accelerators that effect does not occur, and full effect 
is obtained both of the accelerator and the acid. 

The effect of stearic acid in compounded stocks is illustrated 
by the following mixings containing a high proportion of carbon 
black accelerated with an acid accelerator. Tests made on the 
stocks of the same cure show remarkable improvement in the tensile 
properties. 

TYPE MIXING, WITH AND WITHOUT STEARIC ACID 


Zine oxide 
Carbon black 
Captax 
Sulphur 
Stearic acid 


TESTS OF MIXINGS, WITH AND WITHOUT STEARIO ACID 


Load Tensile Elongation 
at Break +» at Break 
Compound mere A B A B 


Press Cure 
45 minutes at 40 Ibs..... 700 1,360 2,010 4,430 $15 615 
Similarly the effect is very marked by adding stearic acid to 
a tread type stock of the following composition: * 
100. 


Micronex 4 
Zine oxide 


2. 
5. 
5. 
3. 
1. 


With the addition of one and two per cent, tensile strength 
remains unchanged, elongation is slightly but definitely improved, 
and the modulus at 300 per cent, or, in other words, the stiffness, 
is but slightly reduced. The use of three per cent introduces real 
softening effect, though leaving the tensile strength practically 
unaltered. The five per cent addition shows as excessive for 
tread and general mechanical compounding work, since at this 
point tensile properties fall off, and the vulcanized product is too 
soft. 

The recommendation for a mixing of the above type where 
guanidine accelerators are used favors two per cent of stearic 
acid on the rubber. In case an acid accelerator is used such as 
Captax, Monex or Thionex this amount of stearic acid should be 
increased to four per cent. 

The economy of using stearic acid consists in compound cost 
savings by utilizing cheap rubbers and in economy of time, power 
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The stearic acid addition stabilizes the rubber and 
Its composition is 


and labor. 
facilitates mixing and cure of the compound. 
definite, which is greatly in its favor. 

The foregoing advantages of stearic acid have brought it 
strongly into current practice, and it is being used for the im- 
provement of stocks of every type. With it very low percent- 
ages of zinc oxide are sufficient, thus reducing specific gravity 
by excluding unnecessary zinc and favorably influencing volume 
cost. The best tire treads now contain from two to four per 
cent of stearic acid on the rubber and the zinc oxide is limited 
to five per cent. 


Native Theatricals on 
Estate 


Vincent Sauchelli 


a Rubber 


Malays have a great liking for the theatre and all other forms 
of amusement. From the very formal religious drama which dates 
to the court ballets of the old empire of Cambodia, Indo-China and 
of the Hindu culture of ancient Java, down to the bangsawan and 
wayong-kulit and just plain ronggeng of today, Malay relish for 
dance, drama, comedy, and plain buffoonery is well supplied, even 
though in a crude way. What our stage gives in elaborateness of 
scenery, gorgeous gowns and finished artistry is amply supplied by 
pure, childlike imagination 

The players shown in the group of Javanese amateur performers 
Sut their audience will enjoy 
histrionics. 


are only crude country mummers 
the legendary play enacted, regardless of the 
Imagination will supply grandly any deficiency of scenery or cos- 
When the clown comes on the stage with a whip in his 
A companion 


crude 


tume¢e 
hand, everybody knows he is riding a spirited horse. 
appears with a paddle. Need one tell the spectators he is paddling 
for life through a raging river? And the storming of a fort, 
kidnaping of the heroine and the subsequent fight with the villain 
are as simply indicated and as imaginatively appreciated by the 
spectators 

At the present time, in many parts of Malaya, periodical visits 
aré made by native traveling troupes which present drama, opera 








Javanese Amateur Players 


or bangsawan, a popularized Malay version of our musical comedy. 
In this revue, the dresses are of the gaudiest, and the girls chosen 
nationals are often comely enough to 
They are good, but when it comes to 
They 


usually from Javanese 
attract European attention 
singing, Malay “chorines” are in a class by themselves. 
have voices that were never meant to be musical. The comic stuff 
The clowns do their stunts as well as any Ringling 


is excellent. 
In 


circus mirth producer, and always bring down the house. 
Malaya you must know there are certain human types known to 
everybody, the Chinese rickshaw coolie who always “crabs” about 
his fee, the Sikh night-watchman, the*Jaffa-Tamil office clerk, the 
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European estate manager from up-country, and so on. Even the 
most amateur performer will select the funny characteristics of 
these types and exaggerate them just enough to make them 
ludicrous. 

But lately, the movie has been ousting the bangsawan and the 
teayong-kulit or shadow picture show. American movies are very 
popular, particularly the western type with the shooting, fighting, 
killing and the hero-villain characters. To a native mind so skilled 
in translating facial and bedily gestures, it is only natural that 
the movie should make a strong appeal. Enterprising Chinese 
have chain theaters in all the leading centers of Malaya and the 


Dutch East Indies. 


Tamils Ready for a Teevali Performance 


The large Tamil population and the Chinese are well represented 
in the dramatic arts. Chinese troupes tour the Malay peninsula 
and the neighboring islands to provide elaborate entertainment for 
The Tamil performances are really religious 
The performances 


their own people. 
festivals in celebration of some Hindu god. 
of neither of these people show the spontaneity of the Malay enter- 
tainments. At the Hindu festivals of Taipusum and Teevali many an 
estate manager tries to escape the Tamil performers, who come to 
his bungalow compound in large numbers followed by the entire 
labor force. They sing his praises, dance and make an awful 
disturbance, since many of them are in a drunken condition from 
The manager is expected to distribute money to 
After a white man sees 


too much toddy. 
the crowd which is used for more toddy. 
this sort of thing once it ceases to be amusing. 

Many plantations located far from populous centers encourage 
means to hold their labor forces. 
Tamil. In Sumatra large 
side of their employes 
Some 


these amateur theatricals as a 
Life on estates is rather dull even for a 
plantation groups interested in the social 
have erected theaters where moving pictures are enjoyed. 
also have a traveling movie 
the estate thus making it convenient for all to enjoy it. 

So we see play has its value as much for the European as for the 
Surely “the play’s the thing” 


force contented. 


which shows at different sections ot 


lowly coolie on a rubber estate. 
wherewith to hold the native labor 





AUSTRALIA’S TIRE PRODUCTION AND DEMAND 
According to statistics prepared by The Australian Motorist, 
manufacturers produce a total of 16,000 
Although the 


four Australian tire 
casings weekly, or approximately &32,000 yearly. 
names of these companies are not mentioned, it is believed that 
the four include Dunlop, Barnet Glass, Perdriau and Colonial. 
The 1926 Australian tire demand is estimated as follows: 
375,000 tires for original equipment for 75,000 cars which it is 
estimated were sold during the year; and about 1,150,000 
replacement tires, bringing the total demand to about 1,500,000 
tires. It is stated, however, that tire repairers are much more 
active than formerly, and that this total. may be reduced by 
250,000 tires through motorists having old tires. repaired _and 


retreaded. 














Progress Report—Physical Testing 
Committee Rubber Division 


N October 12, 1926, R. P. Dinsmore, chairman of the Rub- 
O ber Division of the American Chemical Society, appointed 

the following Physical Testing Committee: E. R. Bridg- 
water, E. I. duPont De Nemours & Co.; E. B. Curtis, The United 
States Rubber Co.; J. W. Schade, The B. F. Goodrich Co.; 
N. A. Shepard, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; A. A. Somer- 
ville, R. T. Vanderbilt Co.; W. W. Vogt, The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.; P. L. Wormeley, Bureau of Standards; J. E. Par- 
tenheimer, The Fisk Rubber Co., chairman. 

The committee was appointed to investigate the effect of 
variables such as temperature and relative humidity upon the 
physical properties of rubber. The committee felt that by having 
work of this type done at the Bureau of Standards by a Research 
Associate under the direction of the committee, the findings would 
have more weight in the industry than if investigations were 
carried out in several separated laboratories. The members of 
the committee agreed to share the expense of the investigation, 
with the Bureau of Standards contributing their facilities and 
the other members of the committee appropriating a total of $500 
each. It should be clear to everyone that this method of stand- 
ardizing testing methods and the investigation of the desirability 
of control of the several contributing variables would be much more 
economical and satisfactory. Everyone agreed that this idea 
was sound, and it was hoped that the results of this first work 
will warrant making this type of investigation a permanent thing, 
supported by a larger number of the interested concerns. 


Purpose of the Research 


The purpose of the committee is to determine the effect of 
possible variables in the physical testing of rubber so that we 
may know the relative importance of controlling these factors. 
It was felt that although considerable work has been done by 
Stringfield and others on the variations in physical properties of 
vulcanized rubber caused by variations in temperature and rela- 
tive humidity during the various stages of preparing and testing 
the samples of rubber, nevertheless, there was still much to be 
done. The committee agreed that a study should be made of 
the effect of these two factors during milling, storing before 
curing and storing before testing with respect to the stress-strain, 
tensile and abrasive properties of the compound. It was decided 
that the stress-strain and tensile properties be studied first pend- 
ing the development of a more satisfactory abrasion test. 

F. E. Rupert, who has had two years’ experience in the Re- 
search Division of The Fisk Rubber Co., was chosen as Research 
Associate to conduct the work at the Bureau of Standards. - It 
was decided to limit the first investigation to the effect of ex- 
posure of the cured stock to variations in temperature and relative 
humidity for a predetermined period before and while obtaining 
the stress-strain curves. This was to show the relative impor- 
tance of controlling these two factors and would allow us to 
eliminate variations in this part of the work while we were 
investigating the effect. of these two variables upon the other 
operations of preparing the test specimens. 

Keeping in view the real purpose of the committee, the im- 
portance of controlling temperature and relative humidity during 
storage and the testing of cured test specimens in a commercial 
laboratory, the following compounds were chosen for this work. 
They are necessarily arbitrary and open to much criticism and 
argument.’ However, we believe they aré representative- of type 
formulas in use today. 


Smoked sheets 
Zine oxide .. 
Sulphur 
Carbon black 
ES Peers 
Mercapto-benzo-thiazole 
Stearic acid 
Mineral rubber 
Pine tar 

These formulas represent a laboratory test compound, two gum 
tire carcass stocks and two high grade tread compounds. With 
this range of compounds, we are able to study the effect of tem- 
perature and relative humidity upon gum and compounded types, 
the difference of the effects on two widely different types of 
accelerators and the difference in effect on compounds containing 
different amounts of some of the common softeners. The stocks 
were cured over a range of five cures each, going from an under 
to an over cure. The guanidine compounds were cured at 287 
degrees F. or 141 degrees C., while the mercapto-benzo-thiazole 
stocks were cured at 258 degrees F. or 125 degrees C. The five 
cures of each of the five stocks were exposed at each of the six 
relative humidities—0, 20, 40, 60, 80, 100 per cent at each of five 
temperatures—5, 15, 25, 35, 45 degrees C. This required a 
75-pound batch of each of the stocks which was mixed on a 60-inch 
mill and sheeted to gage and width on a factory calender. After 
a rest of 24 hours, the curing was carried out continuously in two 
pot presses and was completed in a period of 36 hours which 
eliminated all appreciable variation due to aging of the uncured 
stocks. This part of the work was carried out in a factory and 
the cured slabs were shipped to Washington. The rest of the 
investigation was carried out at the Bureau of Standards by ex- 
posing the cured slabs to the various relative humidities in con- 
ditioned boxes located in the testing room with controlled tem- 
perature. 


Exposure and Tests 


Forty-eight hours was chosen as the time to expose the slabs 
to the test temperature and relative humidity as covering usual 
commercial practice in regard to the time between curing and 
testing. However, a determination of the rate of absorption of 
moisture showed that all five stocks absorbed moisture at an 
appreciable rate for six days, after:which very. little was absorbed. 
We therefore ran sufficient additional tests with six days’ ex- 
posure to determine the effect of this longer period. The streéss- 
strain curves and tensiles were obtained on the latest autographic 
Scott testing machine loaned to the committee by the Henry L. 
Scott Co., and set up in the constant temperature room so that 
the specimens were actually broken at the same temperature at 
which they were conditioned. 


Results 


While the individual results show undesirable variations which 
cannot be explained, especially with respect to tensiles, neverthe- 
less, a sufficient number of tests were run so that we are entirely 
justified in averaging the results which give us decided trends, 
allowing the following observations to be made. The effect of 
temperature is approximately three times as great as the effect 
of relative humidity. The specimens are very sensitive to change 
in temperature, making it absolutely necessary to test the piece 
at a uniform temperature. The temperature in the testing room 
should be controlled between comparatively narrow limits—dif- 
ferences of 10 degrees showing a marked effect. 

Although the stress-strain and tensile properties of cured rubber 
are affected by variations in relative humidity, the effect is more 
gradual and the specimens are not so sensitive to relative humidity 
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changes. It will, therefore, be unnecessary to control the relative 
humidity in the testing room but will be sufficient to store the 
cured slabs in a conditioned chamber. While control of relative 
humidity within limits of 20 per cent would be satisfactory, 10 
per cent would be necessary for accurate work 


Summary and Recommendation 


Increasing relative humidity and increasing temperature in- 
dividually or together reduce the modulus and tensile of all the 
stocks. While there is sl 
ity after six days’ exposure, the difference in results between two 


ghtly more effect due to relative humid- 


and six days is negligible. At the higher temperatures, the six- 


day exposures gave irregular results, no doubt due to the aging 
effect. The physical properties of the gum stocks are affected 
more than the carbon black stocks by changes in relative humidity. 
State of cure has very little influence upon the effect of differences 
in relative humidity. The guanidine and mercapto-benzo-thiazole 
stocks showed very little difference in degree of sensitivity to 
changes in relative humidity [he softeners exerted a negligible 
effect upon the results 

The committee therefore recommends that physical testing 
rooms be maintained at a constant temperature with a total varia 
tion of not more than 5 degrees, and that the cured specimens 
be stored in this room in a humidified chamber controlled to a 
relative humidity within limits of 10 per cent. A temperature of 
25 degrees C. and relative humidity of 80 per cent is proposed. 

As the next problem, the committee has chosen to study the 
effect of variations in temperature and relative humidity during 
the period between mixing and curing. From work which has 
already been published by Stringfield, we expect to find greater 
differences due to variations in relative humidity at this point of 
the preparation of the test specimens. The same five formulas as 
used in the first investigation will be used again. 

This second investigation is already under way and the original 
appropriation of $3,500 will, we expect, complete this next 
problem, after which the committee feels the work should be 
financed by a more general representation of the industry if it is 
to be continued. We would like to have any suggestions as to the 
best means of doing this, and will welcome any ideas the members 


of the division have. 


The Oxidation of Caoutchouc’ 
John McGregor Robertson and John A. Mair 


In this paper the authors recount their investigation of the 
oxidation of caoutchouc with potassium permanganate, hydro- 
gen peroxide and chromyl chloride and summarize their re- 
sults in the following conclusions 


Oxidation with Potassium Permanganate 

Caoutchouc, on oxidation with dilute aqueous potassium 
permanganate in neutral and in alkaline solution, gives a series 
of oxygenated products, regular in the first case, irregular in 
the second. These products are of the same general char- 
acter as those obtained by other workers, differing, however, 
from the air-oxidation products in being insoluble in alcohol 
or acetone. They differ fundamentally from Spiller’s resin 
in being insoluble in alkalis, whilst their insolubility in ace- 
tone and alcohol indicates that they are more closely related 
to the parent caoutchouc than the air-oxidation products de- 
scribed by Peachey. The complex structure associated with 
caoutchouc has been shown to persist throughout the series. 

The suggestion has been made that the complex nature of 
the products is due to the presence in the caoutchouc molecule 
of a much larger aggregate of isoprene residues than is ex- 
pressed in the usual formula. 

The acidic products of the oxidations have been shown to 
consist of formic and acetic acids, together with oxalic and 
laevulinic acids. In addition complex resin acids, colloidal in 
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character and of high molecular weight, have been isolated 
from both series of oxidations. 

The chemical character of the oxidation products appears 
to be that of hydroxy-compounds, their inertness towards the 
usual reagents for the hydroxyl group being ascribed either 
to the complex nature of the aggregate or to the absence of 
primary alcoholic groupings. The ratio of carbon to hydrogen 
throughout the series shows that oxygen alone is directly add- 
ed, there being no accompanying hydration. It must, there- 
fore, be concluded that the permanganate oxidation of caout- 
chouc in dilute solution gives as final product a polyhydroxy- 
compound. Nothing definite can be said, owing to the im- 
possibility of ensuring chemical purity, as to the chemical in- 
dividuality of the products, but the characteristics of the latter 
as a whole are those of a definite oxidation series, rather than 
of a complex mixture of oxygenated substances. 


Oxidation with Hydrogen Peroxide 

Caoutchouc, on oxidation with hydrogen peroxide in glacial 
acetic acid-chloroform solution, gives as primary product a 
substance with alcoholic properties, with a composition corre- 
sponding to the empirical formula CL es 1¢° This sub- 
stance must contain at least one primary alcohol grouping, 
since on oxidation with chromic acid it gives rise to an alde- 
hyde. 

The aldehyde in turn gives rise to a disemicarbazone, point- 
ing to the presence of one ketonic and one aldehydic group 
ing, or, more probably, to two of the latter. 

On oxidation in air the aldehyde is transformed to a resin 
acid, the aldehyde molecule apparently undergoing fission into 
two approximately equal parts. 

During the oxidation of caoutchouc with hydrogen peroxide 
carbon dioxide is evolved, the proportion of carbon set free 
in this form corresponding to the liberation of one atom from 
a complex of 40 or 45 carbon atoms. 


Oxidation with Chromyl Chloride 


The oxidation of caoutchouc with chromyl chloride gives 
rise to two main products, a resin with aldehydic properties, 
oxidizable to a resin acid, and a complex, insoluble product 
containing both chromium and chlorine. 

The insoluble residue undergoes decomposition on heating 
with glacial acetic acid, chromium and chlorine being elimi- 
nated, and a resin of aldehydic properties being formed. This 
resin aldehyde is also oxidizable to a closely related resin acid. 

The insoluble product is decomposed on prolonged heating 
with aqueous sodium carbonate, a resin acid being formed 
with the elimination of chromium and chlorine. 

The insoluble product does not appear when the caoutchouc- 
chromyl chloride compound is decomposed by sulphurous 
acid. This has been explained by assuming that the insolu- 
ble product arises through polymerization of the chromyl 
chloride compound during decomposition. 

The probable presence of laevulinic aldehyde as a decom- 
position product has been shown. 

The complexity of the oxidation products indicates that the 
caoutchouc molecule is of very high molecular weight and 
complexity, the simplest oxidation product containing at least 
40 carbon atoms. Owing to the impracticability of molecular 
weight determinations, no upper limit for the products can 


be fixed. 





CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION 

The eleventh Exposition of Chemical Industries will be held 
from September 26 to October 1 at the Grand Central Palace, New 
York, N. Y. Both domestic and foreign exhibitors will participate, 
and it is believed that this year’s sessions will be particularly in- 
teresting in their discussion of important problems and explana- 
tions of recent developments in connection with the various in- 
dustries. 
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Chemical Patents 


United States 


OF CHICLE. 


08s. COMPOSITION An aqueous dispersion of gum 


chicle and a hydrophilic colloid.—Arthur Biddle, Trenton, New Jersey, 
ssignor to United Products Corp. of America. 
24,089. INSECT LIME. An insect lime comprising rubber dispersed 


an aqueous medium and a non-drying oil—Arthur Biddle, Trenton, 


New Jersey, assignor to United Products Corp. of America. 
24,723. ACCELERATOR. The 
nitroso-dialklyl-amino compound 
e resulting amino hydrozine 
Harold W. Elley and Denald H. 
Nemours & Co., all of Wilmington, 


4,724. RUBBER ANTI-OXIDANT. 
ibber composition from oxidation by 
containing nitro, amino and hydroxy 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 


condensing a 
and condensing 
aldehyde 
. du Pont de 


product 
with a 


obtainable by 
primary amine 
derivative with a senate 
Powers, assignors to 


Delaware. 


The method of protecting a 
incorporating into it an aryl com- 
groups.—Harold W. Elley, 


both of Wilmington, 





6,493. ADHESIVE. A dressing adhesive consisting of a 


surgical 


sterilized rubber latex emulsion containing a stabilizing agent.—William 
F. Zimmerli, Akron, Ohio, and Carlisle H. Bibb, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, assignors to Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 
26,784. RUBBER DETERIOR: ATION RETARDER AND PROCESS 


retarder for rubber is made bv 
in a hydrochloric acid 
assignor to The 


OF MAKING A deterioration 
combining acetaldehyde and an aromatic 
solution.—Sidney M. Cadwell, Leonia, 
Naugatuck Chemical Co. 


26,800. RUBBER RECLAIMING PROCESS. 
of the stock to a fine state of division and 
with tetra-hydronaphthalene.—Marcus J. Fessler, 

COLLOIDAL ADHESSIVE. 


and rubber in 


amine 
New Jersey, 


This comprises reduction 
subjecting it to treatment 
Syracuse, New York. 


A_ composition comprising colloidal 
emulsion in water. The clay pre 





clay in suspension r 
dominating substantially in quantity over the rubber. -Bradley Dewey, 
assignor to Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., both of Cambridge, 


Massachusetts. 


» * ~ 
Dominion of Canada 
LINING FOR CAN ENDS. A compound for lining can ends, 
etc., comprising a body material, latex, and a dcuble metal alkali 
alginate——The American Can Co., New York, N. Y assignee of 
John E. Robinson, Oak Park, Illinois. 


LIQUIDIZED RUBBER. The method consists in soaking finely 
cut crude rubber in benzole, then adding carbon tetrachloride to the 
mixture and cooking it 2 to 3 hours at 100 degrees C. A mixture of 
linseed oil. Kauri, damar and copal is added to the 


cooked rosin, 
cooked rubber and the final i? a stirred to proper consistency. 
Harold P. Butler, New York, N. 


RUBBER COMPOUND. An improved composite gum product 
adapted to resist ozone, comprising an elastic gum-containing body 
portion and a gum-containing covering. The covering being unv ulcanized 


and therefore substantially free from internal stresses.—The Simplex 
Wire & Cable Co., Boston, assignee of Charles R. Boggs, Waban, and 
John T. Blake, Boston, all in Massachusetts. 

),132. TIRE SEALING COMPOUND. Ground asbestos, and slippery 


elm bark mixed together with an aromatic essential oil, a dye to color 
and water in suitable proportions—Albert M. Wallace, Wilke, 
Saskatchewan, Canada. 


RUBBER AND PAPER COMBINATION. A method of rein- 
forcing the material retention of a paper making pulp by mixing dis- 
persed reinforcing material with the beaten pu in the presence of 
dispersed rubber.—The Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, assignee 
of Reed P. Rose, Jackson Heights, Long Island, New York, U. S. A. 


RUBBER SHEET. A relatively thick film of seft rubber adapted 
for use as sheet material is backed with flexible paper surfaced with 
a smooth, even, uniform coating of lac and rosin.—The Westfield River 
Paper Co., Russell, assignee of Gerhardt E. Grimm, Springfield, both 
in Massachusetts. 


VULCANIZING METHOD. Accelerating vulcanization by the 
presence of a  nitroso-carbazole derivative—The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, assignee of Dexter N. Shaw, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


United Kingdom 


TRANSFERS. The material to form the supporting film in a 
chromo-lithographic transfer for decorating wood, anni, glass and other 
materials, preferably consists of a mixture of 900 parts by weight of 
copal varnish, 75 parts of linseed oil, and 25 parts of rubber. The 
ink for printing the design is preferably prepared by adding to ordinary 
lithographic ink about 15 per cent by weight of the same mixture. 

{. Courmont, 52 Rue de la Tour d’Auvergne, Paris, France. 


5,677. RUBBER SUBSTITUTE. Plastic and resinous materials usable 


for electric insulation, artificial rubber, etc., are obtained by treating 
animal or vegetable fatty substances or a mixture of fatty acids and 
glycerine with steam under pressure in the presence of calcium carbide, 
so that the acetylene generated will combine with the fatty material.— 
L. Bourgoin, 975 Sherbrooke street East, Montreal Canada. 


ACCELERATOR. An accelerator of vulcanization consists of a 
halogen derivative of a mercapto-thiazole, mercapto-aryl-thiazole or 
mercapto-benzo-thiazole, or salts of thas-tieelpaae Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, assignees of J. Teppema, Tallmadge, both in Ohio, U. S. A. 


ACCELERATOR. This consists of a mercapto-aryl-thiazole or 
a metallic salt of it whose substituted aryl structure includes an 
element having an atomic weight of more than thirteen.—Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, assignee of L. B. Sebrell, Cuyahoga Falls, 
both in Ohio, U. S. A. 
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265,929.T VULCANIZATION OF CUSHION TIRES. Cushion tires 
are cured to.steel rims in molds, the internal cushion cavity being 
formed by the inclusion of a canvas bag filled with sand After 
vulcanization the sand is removed by an air or liquid blast through 
holes in the rim which are afterwards filled with metal plugs.—Pirelli 
& Co., 21 Via Fabia Filzi, Milan, Italy. 

265,930.t1 ACCELERATOR. This consists of a primary amine and 2 or 
more molecules of an aipha, beta saturated aldehyde, the condensation 


being affected in the presence of an acid condensing agent.—Grasselli 
Chemical Co., 1300. Guardian building, Cleveland, Ohio, assignees of 
W. B. Burnett and Ira Williams, Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, both in U. S. A. 


265,931.— ACCELERATOR Aldehyde-amine 
example of the use of this type of product as vulcanization accelerators 
is as follows: rubber, 100 parts, mixed with sulphur, 3 parts; zinc 
oxide, 5 parts; gas black, 25 parts; and the accelerator, 1 part, is 
vulcanized at 140 degrees C. for 30 minutes.—Grasselli Chemic al Co., 
1300 Guardian building, Cleveland, Ohio, assignees of W. B, Burnett 
and Ira Williams, Mellon Institute, 

Ss 


condensation products. An 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, both in 


266,125. FIBROUS SHEET ROOFING. Hydraulic cements for making 
sheet roofing, etc., are prevented from setting during storage by the 
addition of organic colloids, namely rubber, gutta percha, balata, gutta 
percha resins, etc., which are destroyed on exposure and thus allow 
setting to take place.—A. E. Hills, The Red Cottage, Lingfield, Surrey. 


145. SOLVENT RECOVERY. Volatile solvents are reccvered in the 
working up of rubber, etc., by circulating over the substances a 
gasecus medium consisting of oxygen and nitrogen containing a less 
proportion of oxygen than air. A gas such as carbon dioxide having 
a higher specific heat than air may be added. The gas is repeatedly 
circulated until saturated with solvent vapors or until the vt portion of 
such vapors is above the upper explosion limit.—A. L. Mond, 19 South 


ampton buildings, London. (Metallbank und Metallurgische Ges. A. G., 
45 Bockenheimer Anlage, Frankfort-on-Main, Germany.) 

266,168. PULP AND FIBROUS MATERIAL. Where rubber latex is 
added to strong pulp made from various kinds of cellulosic and ligneous 
materials a light, rigid, tough molded article may be obtained which 
may be polished.—R. A. Marr, 624 Boisevain avenue and Ramar 
Syndicate, 200 Granby street, both in Norfolk, Virginia, U. S. A. 

266,374. PUNCTURE SEALING COMPOUND. This consists of the 


following ingredients; 50 parts by weight of water, 8 parts of dextrine, 


35 parts of plumbago, and 1% parts of plaster.—A. Cordonier, 90 
Rue Lebroussart, assignee of T. van Boeckhout, 16 Rue de la Perle, 
both in Brussels, Belgium. 

266,418. VULCANIZING. The direct vulcanization of uncoagulated rubber 


latex under such conditions as to preclude any substantial coagulation, 
is applied to concentrated latex, preferably a paste containing at least 


53 per cent of caoutchouc. Conditions inhibitive of coagulation, are 
a non-acid mixing or the addition of basic reagents or protective 
collcids such as soaps, alkali lysalbuminate, or casein.—P. Schidrowitz, 


57 Chancery Lane, London, and Vultex, Ltd., 24 Beresford 


St. Helier, Jersey. 
266,516. OFFSET PRINTING BLANKETS. An offset printing blanket 


is provided with a surface layer of rubber or other colloid, or a mixture 
thereof hardened by light action so as to be unaffected by the con- 
stituents of printing ink.—A. R. Trist, 56 Victoria street, Westminster. 


266,732.— VULCANIZING RUBBER. Vulcanization is accelerated by the 
addition of salts of potassium or rubidium, particularly organic acid 
salts. The most efficient are the salts of monobasic fatty acids. thase 
of acetic, butyric, valoric, palmitic, and stearic acids being specified.— 
Society Italiana Pirelli, 21 via Fabio Filzi, Milan, Italy. 


266,813. COMPOUNDED SHEET. Double texture water proof fabrics are 
united together by a spread coating of rubber solution containing 5 per 
cent of barium sulphate, and 10 per cent of zinc oxide. The doubled 
fabrics are pressed and heated to 140 to 160 degrees C. to smocth them.— 
C. Hafele, Lustnau, Tubingen, Wurtemberg, Germany. 


street, 


+ Not accepted. 
ELECTRICAL PROPERTIES OF COMPOUNDS 

The following is from the Technical News Bulletin (No 
119) of the Bureau of Standards. 

The results of an investigation’ of the electrica] properties 
and the density of compounds of rubber and sulphur are be- 
ing prepared for publication. These results are of interest, 
not only in so far as they relate to practical soft rubber and 
hard rubber insulation, but also in that they shed light on the 
nature of the reaction of rubber with sulphur. 

When the electrical properties and the density of vulcan- 
ized rubber are plotted against the percentage of combined 
sulphur, curves are obtained which show points of inflection at 
definite compositions. The table below indicates the manner 
in which the slopes of these curves change at the points of 
inflection. 


Compo- Em- 
sition, pirical Molecular Dielectric Power 
Sulphur Formula Volume Constant Factor Resistivity 
10.5 St " ~eseeseness Maximum__............. Small change 
13.5 PE, Kode a aeee. 0) | ene Maximum Do. 
19 (CsH.)oS Large change Minimum Minimum Do. 
26 Cn #8 sassiccaas  "sandeans  ‘Sanceand Maximum 


" IEquivalent to (C;Hs),S. (CsHxs)2S. 


BritisH GUIANA’S EXPORTS OF LOCAL PRODUCE DURING THE 
calendar year 1926 include the following: rubber, 34,360 pounds, as 
compared with 10,752 pounds for the year previous; and balata, | 
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26; chf. chem., Goodyear T. & R. Co. of Calif., Los Angeles, since Beta Kappa, member Tire Executive Comm. Rubber Asso. of Amer 
July 1, 1926. Author: Technical papers and patents on potassium Address: Fairlawn, O. 
permanganate mfgr., potash leaching, William Alexander Douglass, 
rubber technology, effect of humidity chem. b. Aug. 6, 1892, Ionia, Mich.; 
on rubber testing. Member: Amer. A. B. Cornell U., 1915; graduat 
Chem. Soc., Inst. Rubber Ind., Sigma work, 1915-1917; research chem 
Alpha Epsilon, Phi Lambda Upsilon, HE INDIA RUBBER WORLD’S eastern x E. I. duPont de Nemours 
Masons, Fox Hills Country Club, Los : : . . Co., 1917-1919; since 1919, Jackson 
Angeles. Address: 2238 Victoria brief biographies of American rubber labs., duPont Co., Wilmington, Del. 
avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. technologists are approved by leaders of Member: Amer. Chem. Soc., Frank- 
Si Colli “ . Beet - lin Inst., Kappa Sigma, Alpha Chi 
simon Collier, chem., >. June 1, the rubber industry because the ambi- Sigma. Address: P. O. Box 525 
1895, Salem, Mass.; B. S. Worcester 9e9, 
Poly. Inst., 1916; chem. Boston Belt- 
ing Co., 1916-1920; asso. chem., in 


charge physical and chemical testing 
rubber goods, Bu. Standards, 1920- 


tion, imagination and practical accom- 
plishments of these men are largely 
responsible for America’s leadership in 


Wilmington, Del. 

William Stansfield Calcott, chem. 
engr., b. Dec. 13, 1892, Norfolk, Va.; 
chem. engr., U. of Va. 1913; 
General Electric Co., 1913-1915; E. I 


1923; chf. chem., Waukegan factories, ’ , . 

Waukegan, IIl., Johns-Manville Corp., the world’s rubber manufacturing indus- duPont de Nemours, 1915, mgr. org. 
1923. Member eo Ve eS try. Technical superintendents, chem- div. Jackson lab. Author: Profes- 
M.; chairman, Committee on Standard sional and research work papers. 


Methods Analysis Rubber Goods, Rub- 
ber Division, A. C. S.; chairman, 
Sub-Committee X 1, D1l, A. S. T 


M. Chemical research, 
ucts. Coauthor: 
on Sulphur and 
Goods; Bu. Standards, 
Testing Rubber Goods; 
Mechanical Rubber Goods, 


Analysis Rubber Prod- plants, 
Bu. Standards Papers 
Antimony in Rubber 
Circular 38, 
Fed. Specif. 
Druggists’ 


ists, process and development engineers 
in rubber manufacturing and reclaiming 
testing and service 
laboratories are invited to send their 
biographical data to us for publication. 


laboratory corrosion; joint author A. 
I. C. E. monograph and other papers 
on corrosion, papers on organic dye 
analyses, etc.; patents, recovery of 
chloractic waste liquors, manufacture 
of tetraethyl lead, etc. Member: A. I. 
C.. Ta ee Ge ey es oO ee & 
A. O. A., Alpha Chi Sigma, Tau Beta 
Pi. Address: 8 Riverside Apts., 





_ == Penngrove, N. J. 
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Sundries and Tires. Address: 
Hull Court, Waukegan, III. 


Webster Newton Jones, 
1887; A. B. 1908, A. M. 1909, U. 


Rich Hill, Mo., July 29, 
of Mo.; Ph. D. 1920, Harvard U. 
Austin teaching fellow ship, Harvard; instructor in chem., Purdue 
U., U. of Me., U. of Mo.; asst. prof. chem., U. of Mont.; chem. 
expert War Trade Board; 1919-1925 research chem., B. F. Good- 
rich Co.; 1925 mgr. gen. chem. labs., B. F. Goodrich Co.; 1926 
mgr. raw materials div. and gen. chem. labs., B. F. Goodrich Co., 


chem., b. 


Akron, O. Author: Tribro mnitroiodbenzene ; Studies in Cyclo- 
propane Series; Prices of Coal Tar Crudes, Intermediates and 
Dyes; A Low Temperature Combustion Method for Oxidation of 
Rubber. Coauthor of Trimethyl Pentane. Member: AXE chemi- 


Amer. Chem Soc.; Amer. 


ATQ social fraternity ; 
Akron, Ohio. 


cal fraternity ; 
Engrs. Address: 751 Hillsdale avenue, 


Inst. of Chem. 


Courtland L. Hungerford, indus. engr., b. Jan. 18, 1898, Cos- 
tello, iy : B. S. U. of Akron, 1923; time study, Firestone T. & 
R. Co., Akron, O., 1922-1926; director, safety and hygiene, Fire- 
stone ca & R. Co., since 1926. Author: Employment Methods 


Chairman Bulletin Committee, 


in Industries of Akron. Member: 
Address: 398 Eleventh 


Rubber Section, National Safety Council. 
street, Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

Ben Wright Rowland, chem., b. 
Prep School of Col.: A. B. U. of Col., 
U. of Wis., 1925; instructor, U. of Wi is., 
U. S. Bu. of Mines, 1918-1919; instructor, U. 


1893, Boulder, Colo.; State 

1917; Ph. D. phys. chem., 
1917-1918; gas. chem., 
of N. Dakota, 1919- 


1921: instructor, U. of Wis., 1921-1925; research chem., Goodyear 
T. & R. Co., since 1925. Author: Papers on physical chemistry 
of colloidal proteins, research on war gas, colloidal silver halides, 
thermo-chemistry of rubber Member: Amer. Chem. Soc. 
Address: 77 Cotter avenue, Akron, O. 

Charles Berlow, chem., }. July 17, 1897, Boston, Mass.; North 
Eastern U., 1919; chf. chem. lab. of Dr. Lothar Weber, ‘Boston, 
Mass., 1919-1924; chem. Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
1924-1925: since 1925 chf. chem. Amer. Wringer Co., Woon- 
socket, R. I. Address 46 Roberts street, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Joseph E. Partenheimer, engr., b. Mar. 30, 1896, Greenfield, 
Mass.; Greenfield High School; B. A. Amherst Coll., Amherst, 
Mass.; Butterworth-Judson Corp. Newark, N. J.; 1918- 1919; mer. 
compound div., Fisk Rubber Co., since 1919. Member: Amer. 
Chem. Soc., Address: 
Fisk Rubber Co., 


Masons, University Club, Springfield, Mass. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Donald Howard Powers, chem., 
Mass.; Boston Latin School; A. B. 
A. B. 1923, Ph. D. 1924; fellow 
research chem. E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., 1924. Author jointly: A Study of Hydroxy and 
Alkoxy Hydroxamic Acids; The Guanidines as Accelerators. 
Author: The Contribution of the Dyestuff Industry in the 
Development of the Rubber Industry. Member: Amer. Chem. 
Soc., Sigma Alpha Epsilon. Address: P.O. Box 525, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Harold W. Ellery, chem., b. 


b. Mar. 31, 
Boston U., 


1901, Boston, 
1921; Princeton U., 


in chemistry, Princeton, 1924; 


May 16, 1891, Madison, Nebr.; 
U. of Neb., B. Sce., 1912, A. M., 1913; Cornell U., Ph. D., 1916; 
research chem., E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
since 1916; asso. director, Jackson labs.; research on dye inter- 
mediates and miscellaneous organic chemicals, patents on accelera- 


tors of vulcanization and flotation agents. Author: The Guan 
dines as Accelerators. Member: ‘Amer. Chem. Soc., Sigma Xi, 
Alpha Chi Sigma, Gamma Alpha. Address: P. O. Box 525, 


Del. 


I. W. Robertson, chem. engr., b. 1885, Paducah, Ky.; B. S. 
U. of Ky., 1910; post grad. study at U. of Pittsburgh and Carnegie 
Inst. of Tech.; asst. chem. P. R. R. Co. labs., Altoona, Pa.; chem., 
Atlanta Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga.; research on explosives, oils and 
gases, Bu. of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa.; since 1915 chf. chem. engr., 
Miller Rubber Co., Akron, O. Member: Masons and Odd 
Fellows. Address: 24 West Salome avenue, Akron, O. 


Kenneth C. Underwood, engr., b. Oct. 11, 1890, Newark, N. J.; 
M. E. Stevens Inst. Tech., Hoboken, N. J., 1915; Edison Lamp 
Works, 1915-1916; E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Arlington, 
N. J., 1916-1920; Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co., since 1920; gen- 
research and development work in electric lamps, pyralin and 
rubber belting; patents on recovery devices and time recording 
devices. Address: 221 2 avenue, Bloomfield, N 


Joseph Breckley, chem., b. Aug. 19, 1896, Ocean City, N. J.; 

B. S., Rutgers U., New oS N. J., 1919; development 
dept., B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., 1919-1920; research dept., 
Barrett Co., New York, N. Y., 1920-1921; chf. chem. Lambertville 
Rubber Co., Lambertville, N. J.; chf. chem. Seamless Rubber 
Co., New Haven, Conn: since 1924, secretary and technical 
director, Dovan Chemical Co., New York, N. Y. Member: 
Kappa Sigma. Address: 189 Liberty street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Wilmington, 
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Foreign Trade Circulars 


Special circulars containing foreign rubber trade information 
are now being published by the Rubber Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. The pub- 
lications which give details of the rubber industry in some one 
country are marked with an asterisk. 


Specrat CrrcuLaRr 


J “Tire Exporters’ Weekly News Letter.” 
*1477....**March Imports of Golf Balls Into the United States.” 


NUMBER 


"1478 “March Imports of Rubber Tires Into the United States.” 

1480....“Tire Exporters’ Weekly News Letter.” 

*1485....“Crude Rubber Reexports From the United States; Month of 
March, 1927.” 

*1488 “Spanish Market for Automotive Rubber Goods.” 

1489....“‘Dealers’ Stocks of Automobile Tires as of April 1, 1927.” 

1490 .“Tire Exporters’ Weekly News Letter.” 


"1492. :: “Canadian Tire E xports During March, 1927.’ 


*1493....“Canadian Tire Exports Heavy During First — of 1927.” 
"1606...40"G ae Rubber Footwear Exports During First Quarter of 
1496....“Crude Rubber News Letter.” 

14%7....“‘Mechanical Rubber Goods Exporters’ Monthly News Letter.” 
"1498... - “Dollar Return cn Canadian Exports Continues to Decline.” 

"1499 .“British Exports of Automobile Casings During March and First 


Quarter of 1927.” 
*1500....“British Exports of | Rubber Footwear During March and 
Quarter of 1927. 


First 


*1501....“United States Reclaimed Rubber Production and Consumption— 
1926.” 

*1502....“Preliminary Statistics of United States Crude Rubber Imports— 
April, 1927.” 

1504....“Crude Rubber News Letter.” 


TIRE INVENTORY — PRODUCTION — DOMESTIC 
SHIPMENTS 


During March there was an advance in both production and 
shipments of all classes of pneumatic casings as well as inner tubes, 
as compared with the month previous, this applying also to the 
figures for solid and cushion tires. There has been, however, a 
corresponding gain in inventory, although the March inventory for 
solid and cushion tires shows a slight lessening. Shipments during 
the first quarter of this year of all types of pneumatic casings have 
been as follows: January, 3,699,122; February, 3,344,071; and 
March, 4,276,107. Shipments for these three months of all types 
of inner tubes have totaled: January, 4,512,273; February, 3,840,- 
194; and March, 4,618,365. 

Since the year 1921 the production of all types of pneumatic 
casings has advanced from a total of 21,819,779 to 46,104,201 for 
1926, while the corresponding figures for inner tubes are 27,102,206 
and 57,463,807. Production of solid tires has, however, changed 
little from the 1921 figure of 424,252, the 1926 total being 479,617. 
Production of balloon casings only has been as follows: 1924, 
4,428,074; 1925, 15,567,644; and 1926, 21,824,489. 

The amount of cotton fabric consumed by the tire industry during 
the first three months of this year indicates a- probable increase for 
1927 over previous years, the figures being: January, 14,358,414 
pounds; February, 13,609,241; and Mareh, 16,650,598 pounds. 
There is a similar advance in the amount of crude rubber used dur- 
ing this period, acording to the following totals: January, 44,078,473 
pounds; February, 45,036,863; and March, 50,614,399 pounds. 


March, 1927 
on % 





i 


Total 

Inventory* Production Shipments 
Pneumatic casings—all types........ 8,687,312 4,707,672 4,276,107 
Inner tubes—all types.............. 12,822,004 5,388,312 4,618,365 
Balloon casingS..........+++essseees 3,500,757 2,709,647 2,440,651 
Balloon «inner tubes..............+. 4,706,834 3,081,618 2,546,176 
High pressure cord casings......... 4,534,254 1,920,170 1,746,474 
High pressure inner tubes........... 8,115,170 2,306,694 2,072,189 
Solid and cushion tires............. 157,007 54,691 59,706 


COTTON AND CRUDE RUBBER CONSUMPTION IN TIRES AND TUBES 


Pounds 
I eT Pe ee Pe ete. eer 16,650,598 
SD SE ona cue needa ob bes Seen bese t00eseneesee ener 50,614,399 


*As of March 31, 1927. ; P 
Rubber Association figures representing 75 per cent of the industry. 





DuRING THE YEAR 1926 AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS EXPORTED 
1,497,132 automobile casings, value $24,358,907. Inner tubes num- 
bered 1,127,175, value $3,024,177, and solid tires for automobiles 
and motor trucks, 98,122, value $3,457,505. 
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Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been answered ; neverthe- 
less they are of interest not only in showing the needs of the 


trade, but because of the possibility that additional information 
may be furnished those who read them. The Editor is therefore 
glad to have those interested communicate with him. 


NUMBER INQUIRY 

945 Machinery for reclaiming scrap rubber. 

946 Makers of the “Durco” inflated toys. 

947 Manufacturers of slate flour. 

948 American manufacturer of automobile and bicycle tires de- 
sirous of placing agency in Austria-Hungary and Yugo- 
slavia. 

949 Appliances for superheating steam before it enters vulcanizer. 

950 Manufacturers of erasive rubbers. 

951 Source of supply for solid tires for rickshaws and carriages. 

952 Information regarding manufacture of friction and common 
rubber belts. 

953 Manufacturer of rubber toys. 

954 Source of supply for rubber latex in small quantities. 

955 Names and addresses of leading hose manufacturers. 

956 Crude rubber cutting machines. 


Foreign Trade Information 


For further information concerning the inquiries listed below, 
address United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Room 734, Custom House, 
New York, N. Y. 


NuMBER Country anpD COMMODITY PuRCHASE OR AGENCY 
25,000 Portugal. PROP WER sccccsccvcecenede .--Agency 
25,055 Denmark. Boots and galoshes.............-. Agency 
25,056 Czechoslovakia. Rubber goods, especially drug- 
gists’ rubber sundries, and sport articles.. Agency 
25,057 Switzerland. Automobile and truck tires, 
rubber mats, horn bulbs, gloves, and toy 
CE con coepaeséusanseesessbenenerens Agency 
25,058 Czechoslovakia. Automobile and motor cycle 
COD 6:00.50 60.0106:0606.53.6050608090000690000 gency 
25,086 Germany Boots and shoes, es cially” tennis 
shoes, druggists’ rubber sundries, sponges, 
stockings, air cushions, and aprons........ gency 
25,106 England. Rubber water bottles.............. Purchase or Agency 
25,125 Germany. Rubber belting.............s.e0. Agency 
25,133 Germany. Mineral rubber............ses00. Purchase and Agency 
25,220 Germany. Rubber-slitting machines for cut- 
ting fine rubber threads..........sseeee08 Purchase 
25,244 Spain. Rubber garden hose......... esececes Purchase and Agency 
25,259 Denmark. Rubber goods..............+++++.-Agency 
25,329 South Africa. Rubber washers, ¥a-inch caetes Purchase 
25,330 Palestine. Heels for men’s and women’s shoes, Purchase 
25,331 Colombia. Rubber floor covering............ Agency 
25,332 Barbados. Rubber goods of all kinds,including 
automobile and truck tires.........+.+.++./ gency 
25,333 Italy. Boots, overshoes, tennis shoes, and 
rubber articles in general.......s6..e++064 Agency 
25,409 Czechoslovakia. Rubber sport goods......... Agency 
25,428 Netherlands. Automobile tires, pneumatic and 
solid, and inner tubes....................Agemcy 
25,429 Germany. Druggists’ rubber sundries, and ~« 
OED: ksie kb icevacdsns bhaipuetieaaes Purchase and Agency 
25,449 Italy. Imitation leather, and waterproof cover- 
ings for automobiles .....:..c.eeeeeesees Purchase and Agency 
25,461 Egypt. Rubber goeds.....cscscsecsisccccse Agency 
25,469: Germany. Crude, scrap, and reclaimed rubber. Purchase 
25,471 Australia. Hard rubber jars, for batteries. . Purchase 
SSAT6 Gealn: Pbbee WeGBic cc cc cccccvesevdsaece Agency 





GUAYULE RUBBER EXPORTS 
Exports from Torreon, Mexico, of guayule rubber are estimated 
as follows by the Department of Commerce: 1925, 2,737,468 pounds, 
value $602,862; 1926, 4,299,157 pounds, value $1,279,122. Ship- 
ments of guayule during the first quarter of 1926 totaled 1,368,775 
pounds, value $521,265; the 1927 figures being 1,423,600 pounds, 
value $347,046. 





GOLF BALL IMPORTS 
United States imports of golf balls during the first quarter of 
the present year show a seasonal increase, the January total being 
47,898 balls, value $12,050; February, 183,494, value $71,720; and 
March, 246,221, value $85,538. The January and March imports 
were entirely from the United Kingdom. 




















New Machines 








and Appliances 








New Debeading Machine 


HE element of cost in preparing waste pneumatic tires for 
reclaiming is highly important. One of the most difficult 


removal of the tire beads with 


rk is the 


features of this wi 
high speed and the 
good 


waste ol! 
This problem 


least 
stock. 
has been effectually 
solved by the entire- 
ly new machine here 
represented. It is 
operated by electri 
city 
by compressed air 


and controlled 
The feed is positive 
and the design of the 
knife mechanism en 
ables a single opera- 
tor to cut the beads 
100 
The 


capacity of the ma- 


from more than 
tires an hour. 





chine is such that all Akron-Williams Debeader 
passenger tires 
can be debeaded from 18-inch rim size up 


& Machine Co., Akron, Ohio. 


car 
The Williams Foundry 


Polishing Machine 


r The _ illustration pic- 
tures a polishing machine 
of new design. It is spe- 
cially adapted for finish- 
ing cylindrical work such 
as fountain pens, wringer 
rolls similar work, 
although flat and other 
shapes may be polished 
on this machine the same 
other belt 


and 


as on any 
grinder. 
The feature of greatest 
interest in this machine 
is the patented centerless 


feed. This consists of an 
endless belt, driven from 
below, the drive being 
taken from the main 
shaft. Provision has 
been made for tilting the 
feed unit for more or 
less feed. The adjust- 
ment for various diam- 





eters is controlled by a 
conveniently located hand 
wheel. The work rest 
connected with the ad- 


Centerless Grinder 


justing mechanism is 
operated by this hand wheel so that the rest always assumes the 
same relative position whether the work is % or 6 inches in diam- 
eter. This is a feature of great importance and tends to make 
the setting-up fool proof. The polishing belt is brought into 
action on the work by means of a foot lever which operates the 
This platen is independently 


pressure platen back of the belt. 





adjustable, and provision is made for changing the platens when 


for various kinds of work.—Production Machine Co. 


Massachusetts. 


necessary 
Greenfield, 


Electric Tire Repair Unit 

The repair to a modern tire is built on the inside of the casing 
and properly should be cured by heat applied directly to the repair 
instead of first 
passing through 
the body of the 
The well- 
known “Tyr- 
welder” appa- 
cures the 

the 
steam 


TO ELECTRIC 


PK SOCKET 








tire. 


ratus 
repair by 
use of a 
heated 
with heavy pres- 
sure applied all 


around the tire Fa 


core 


from bead to 
bead. In the 
case of breaks Akron Electric Tyrspotter 


that go entirely 

through the carcass, curing must also be effected at the same time 
from the outside. Both inside and outside repairs on most tires 
can be cured at the same time by the electric spot welder, the 
electric control for which is here pictured. This instrument is 
connected to an electric light socket and the current is conducted 
to a flexible asbestos and rubber heating pad. The latter is placed 
between a pressure cushion and the tire. The control unit is con- 
tained in a compact metal box, 8 by 8 by 12 inches, and all con- 
trols are conveniently mounted on the front panel. This arrange- 
ment is unexcelled for regulating the heat of the curing pads, the 
heating elements of which are easily removed for replacement.— 
The Akron Tyrwelder Co., division of The Akron Equipment Co., 


Akron, Ohio. 
Tire Tread Truck 


Handling cut length tire treads from tubing machine or calender 
to the make-up department is commonly done in short length 
liners usually arranged as book leaves. A special form of hand 
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Economic Tire Tread Truck 


truck has recently been developed for handling unvulcanized rubber 
stock. It is in effect an enormous book on wheels as seen in the 
illustration. Its over-all dimensions are: Jength 10834 inches, 
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width 41 inches, and height 4634 inches. The truck is fitted with 
20 leaves or separating sheets of cloth and has a capacity of 500 
treads. The truck is built of steel channel bar and is mounted 
n castor wheels which facilitate moving the truck from place to 
place. 

The separating sheets are grommeted at three points on one end 
to hold them in place. To load the truck all the separating sheets 
are thrown back over the truck frame and drawn singly over each 
ayer of treads as they are placed. This truck affords a far more 

ympact and labor-saving arrangement than the usual books which 
ire relics of a less competitive time than the present—FEconomic 
Steel Rack Co., Everett, Massachusetts. 


German Abrasion Tester 


[he abrasion tester here illustrated is a laboratory machine for 


determining the wear-resisting value of soft rubber. It is de- 


signed for belt drive and consists 
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vertical shaft, to the 
lower end of which a test disk of 
rubber can be attached and 
mersed in a glass vessel contain- 
A revolution 
unter connected with the driv- 


: 
I a 
im- 
ng loose abrasive. 
ing mechanism is provided for 
ybtaining the record of the speed 
f abrasion ofeach sample, Thus 
uny stock may be compared with 
a standard as to wear either in 
terms of weight loss or volume 
The 


the weight lost by 


loss latter is found from 
dividing this 
tem by the specific gravity of the 
rubber under test. . 

\n instrument of this kind is 


*xceedingly useful as a laboratory 











nstrument for the study of the 





comparative wearing value of 


stocks designed for use in the Schopper Abrasion Tester 
manufacture of tire treads, heels, 

soles, conveyer belt covers, etc. The results obtainable are of 
relative value and give data in advance of manufacture.—Louis 


Schopper, Leipzig, Germany. 
Tire Stripping Machine 


The boom in reclaimed rubber lends interest to improvements 
n the machines and appliances for preparing waste tires for the 
and 


reclaiming process 





for salvaging pulled 
fabric for the manufac- 
ture of tire boots, repair 
patches, etc. A simple 
and efficient power pull- 
ing machine is here illus- 
It is designed for 
cord or fabric 
material from debeaded 
automobile tires. 

The 
ated from a single horse- 
line 
requires but 
one operate it, 
and will pull one or more 
plies of fabric or two or 
more of cord at the rate 
of 40 to 50 reliners an 
hour. The tire is held on 
an expanding drum which 
is instantly adjustable for circumference by turning a hand 
crank. The end of the separated ply is pulled by winding up 


trated. 
pulling 


machine is oper- 
power motor or 
shaft. It 
man to 











Hibbs’ Tire Stripper 
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on the pulling shaft which has a forward and backward move- 
ment of 12 inches. This brings it close to the tire at the be- 
ginning of the operation and allows it to be moved away as the 
pulled material accumulates on the shaft. 

The clutch is of heavy disk type and the driving gears are 
encased in a strong guard.—Rubber Products Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


Rubber Strip Cutting Machine 


The strip cutter here pictured is the newest development in 
machinery for cutting calendered strip rubber into short pieces of 
definite length. The ma 
chine is of simple design 


and heavy construction 
suitable for the hardest 
service. It is built in 6, 


12, 18 and 48-inch cutting 
widths, and has adjust- 
able cutting lengths rang- 
ing from %4-inch up to 
120 inches. The stock in- 
let and outlet can be spe- 
fitted to 
practically every 
of stock. 
dry cutting may be done 
with the machine. In its 


cially handle 
variety 


Either wet or 


design particular atten- 
tion was paid to secure 
the 


chine, therefore, it can be 


compactness of ma- 














set near enough to a cal- 
ender to receive stock di- 
rectly from it or it may 


Utility Rubber Strip Cutter 


be located in any other place. 

In operation, the sheet stock is conveyed to the series of disk 
cutters and when cut is taken away on endless bands or belts. The 
speed of the cutting and the mechanism is arranged to prevent any 
curling of the strip or sagging of the stock. The machine is 
motor driven with delivery speed changes arranged to cover the 
customary working conditions.—Utility Manufacturing Co., Cud- 
ahy, Wisconsin. 


German Skiving Machine 


A power skiving machine is a necessity in all rubber or leather 
work where thinning down edges of stock is done. The skiver 
here pictured differs from others of its type 
by the introduction of numerous important 
improvements. For instance, the shape of 
the bracket fixed at the back of the frame 
leaves the whole top free, giving a large sur- 
face for handling the material. The absolute 
stability of the 
as- 







machine is 
sured by the one 
piece construc- 
tion of bracket 
and body. This 
feature as well 
as the steady 
rotation of the 
knife shaft is 
essential to the 
The feeding 
device is readily removable in one piece for the exchange of spare 
parts. The tension of the feed can be adjusted quickly, according 
to the work required. The presser foot is quickly raised or 
lowered by an attachment which facilitates the adjustment and is 
indispensable for skiving, splitting or grooving to or from any 
point without starting or finishing at the edge of the material.— 
Fortuna-Werke, Stuttgart-Cannstatt, Germany. 


S. A. S. Skiver and Splitter 


regularity and perfection of the work produced. 
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Inner Tube Testing Device 

must have their tires pumped up every two 
save themselves and service 
were to have their 
The most 


Automobilists who 
or three days could, it is 
station attendants much 
inner tubes put in a Herbst high pressure tube tester 


claimed, 


loss of time if they 











Herbst Tube Tester 


tube, 
blown 


when the 


leaks 


clamped into this hinge 


slow quickly reveal themselves 
«<1 doughnut-shaped wire basket, is 


While two or three pounds pressure 


insignificant 


up and put in a water tank 
may be ordinarily used in the tester, three to five may be applied 
for a tube smaller than the tester, safely providing ample stretch 
to show weak 

One type made takes 4.40 to 7.30 balloon and 30 by 3! 
inner tubes The W. B. Herbst Co., 
Los Angeles and distributed by 


Manufacturing Co., 912 West 


spe ts 

6 to 36 by 6 
3260 West 
Western 


high pressure 


Tenth street, California, 
“Dri-Cure” Vulcanizer 
Los Angeles, 


Pico street, 


California 


Rubber Cement Tube Filling Machine 


A new 
and clipping 


machine for filling, 


illustrated. 


1utomatic 


closing 
It is adapted to 


and completely 


collapsible tubes is here 


such materials as _ rubber 





cements or any material suf- 


ficiently light in consistency 


to find its level in the tube 


without trapping air. It is 
adjustable to 
from ™% to 1% 
from 


easily operate 
on tubes 
and 


inches in diameter 


2 to 6 inches in length. It 
that the 
is not required to place the 
the 
tubes but does the clip fast- 
Arthur 
Mich- 


is so built 


operator 


clips over the ends of 
automatically 
Detroit, 


ening 
Colton Co., 


gan. 


Gravity Lowering 
Chain Block 


One of the 
efficient 


newest and 
blocks 
and 
built 
and 


working 


most chain 


for general factory 


warehouse 





purposes is 





Colton Automatic Tube Filler o rolled steel plates 
forgings, all its 


worm has a double thread 
hardened and 


parts operating in oil and grease. The 
and is turned from a solid steel shaft, heat-treated, 
ground to a glassy surface. Ball bearings take the end thrust of 
The load-chain wheel and worm wheel are in one 


A centri- 


the worm-shaft. 
piece and the worm wheel teeth are cut from the solid. 
fugal brake on the worm-shaft keeps the lowering speed within 
limits when lowering by An automatic stop applies 
hook reaches its lowest position and prevents 


safe gravity. 
the brake as the 
overlowering. In hoisting, only a light pull on the hand chain is 
required. Lowering can be done in the usual way by pulling on 


the hand chain which permits extremely accurate movement of the 
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load when desired, or it may be done by gravity. In the latter case 
the gravity lowering handle is pulled down. This puts the centri- 
fugal brake in charge of the load which is lowered smoothly and 
rapidly until the lowering handle is released. There is no noise, 
vibration or jerk in starting or stopping—Herbert Morris, Inc., 
Buffalo, New York. 


Process Patents 


United States 
GALVANOPLASTY. This 


irreversible colloids such as 
balata and similar gums, lacs, resins, 
resins, such as bakelite, nitrated cellulose products, etc. These 
are converted into aqueous dispersions, if not already in that 
1, by dissolving them in organic solvents and dispersing them into 
aqueous colloid form by agitation, mastication through rollers or other 
well known manner. : 

Such an aqueous dispersion may be applied as a coating to a water 
absorbent non-metallic material, such as a piece cf wood, woven or knitted 
fabric, paper or other non-metallic which is not a conductor of elec- 
tricity The coating is then rendered electro-conductive by the appli- 
cation to it of a thin layer of graphite, or metallic dust. On this 
prepared surface metal is electrodeposited.—Arthur Biddle, Trenton, 

ew Jersey, assignor to United Products Corporation of America. 

1,624,615 Tire casings. Thomas Midgley, Hampden, assignor to The Fisk 
Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, both in Massachusetts. 
1,624,725 Treating cured inner tubes for pneumatic tires. 
assignor to The Miller Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. 
1,625,117 Reinhold Gollert, Charlottenburg, Germany. 
1,625,122. Tire casings. Ernest Hopkinson, New York, and William_J. 
Steinle, Flushing, both in New York, said Steinle assignor to The 
Hartford Rubber Works Co., Hartford, Connecticut. 
,625,394 Hollow rubber articles. Fred Thomas Roberts, 
to Paramount Rubber Consolidated, Inc., Tuckahoe, both in New York. 
.625,395 Hot water bottles, douche bags, etc. Fred Thomas Roberts, 
Yonkers, assignor to Paramount Rubber Consolidated, Inc., Tuckahoe, 
both in New York. 
.625,396 Hot water bottles. 
Paramount Rubber Consolidated, Inc., 
,625,492 Tire 
Bridgeport 
,625,508 Laminated packing. 
sylvania. 
,625,582 Flexible 
ber Corporation, both of Chicago, Illinois. 
625,644 Cushion tire. George F. Fisher, Roselle, New 
by mesne assignments to Morgan & Wright, Detroit, Michigan. 
625.810 Making a Ora Krichbaum, Delaware, Ohio. 
626.459 Go'f bail Akron, Ohio, assignor to The B. F 
Goodrich Co., New 


invention relates to the 
rubber, gutta percha, 
resinous gums, artifi- 


624,575 ART OF 
electro-dep sition of 
various 


Frank Fenton, 


Semisolid tires. 


Yonkers, assignor 


William E. Roberts, Yonkers, assignor to 
Tuckahoe, both in New York. 
valve casings Erastus G. Oakley, Southport, assignor to 
Brass Co., Bridgeport, both in Connecticut. 

Robert Harry Thorne, Williamsport, Penn- 


hollow articles. Arvid E, Anderson, assignor to Airub 


Jersey, assignor 

rubber article 

William C 
York, 


Geer, 


Dominion of Canada 


270,001 Machinery belt. The Reaney, 
both of Ottawa, Ontario. 

270.070 Electrical conductor 
H: amburg, Germany. 


Ltd., assignee of Russell J. Reaney, 


binding method. Paul Friedrich Hellermann, 


70,354 Tire tube The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
S. Burdette, both of Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 
*70,357 Tire. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 

Jenkinson, both of Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 


assignee of Richard 


assignee of Ross E. 


Kingdom 
Milan, Italy. 
soles. E. 


United 
21 Via Fabio, 


uppers to insoles 
Berlin, Germany 


Filzi, 


and 


265.9297 Tire Pirelli & Co., 
267,048 Connecting 
Stolpiscnestrasse, 


Braun, 46 


*Not vet accepted. 


Germany 


seamless rubber 
Represented by Dr. G. 


goods. Dr. Arnold van 
Winterfeld, Berlin, 


Method of 
Delft, 


$42,551 
Rossem, 
Ss. W. 61 

442.618 Method of 
Naugatuck, United 
W. 35 

$42,619. Method of making rubber with a large number of microsco ically 
small pores Yr. Hermann Beckmann, Albertinenstrasse 26, Berlin- 
Zehlendorf. 

442,757 Method of 
Sally Rosenberg and 
lin C. 25. 

442.856. Method 
Stanley Stutchburg, 
Bockenheimer, Anlage 45, 

443,005. Method of vulcanization. 
Deux-Sévres, France. Represented by Dr. 
H. Weil, M. M. Wirth, Frankfurt-a-Main, 
E. Noll, Berlin S. W. 11. 

443.117. Method of gilding elastic rubber articles. 
mann-Vogelstrasse 14, Dresden-Loschwitz. 

443.214. Method of producing aqueous rubber dispersions. William Beach 
Pratt, Wellesley, Massachusetts, U. S. A. \eepaueeennes by G. Ben- 
jamin and H. F. Wertheimer, Berlin, S. W. 11 


producing 


Holland 


Naugatuck Chemical Co., 
Michaelis, Berlin 


rubber The 
Represented by Dr. K. 


vulcanizing 
States. 


rubber. 
Ber- 


shces combined with 
A.-G., Dircksenstrasse 47, 


came! hair 
Rotschke, 


producing 
Robert 


of concentrating the globuloid in rubber latex. Mervyn 
London. Represented by Dr. Carl Béhm v. Bérnegg, 
Frankfurt a. M. 

Société Ricard, Allenet & Cie, Melle, 
R. Wirth, C. Weihe, Dr. 
and T. R. Koehnhorn and 


Robert Hahn. Her- 
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Machinery Patents 


United States 


APPARATUS FOR REELING STRIP MATERIAL. This ma- 
adapted to reeling long lengths of thin, plastic, sheet material 
such as unvulcanized rubber. The gum sheet feeding down over the 
top of the machine is conveyed into the reel where it is wound and 
spaced apart by separating bars fed in from a chute.—Charles M. Rich- 
urdson and Zaccheus E Sargisson, Akron, Ohio, assignor to The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, . oe 
624,223. FESTOONING RACK. This apparatus supplies a means in 
which the festoon supporting rolls may be driven by means other than 
the fabric, thus avoiding excessive strain upon the latter. The mechan- 
adapted for simultaneovs in-feeding and out- feeding without 
changing the lengths of the festoons. Operation is effected by a series 
of gear trains and rolls under variable conditions of speed ratio and 
direction.—Willard D. Eakjn, Akron, Ohio, assignor to The B. F. 
Goedrich Co., New York, N. Y 
624,272. APPARATUS FOR WINDING MATERIAL. This invention 
refers to a machine for making tire carcasses by winding the fabric 
ipon a rotatable core. The fabric is fed over a perforated guide plate 
ind kept from sticking to the plate by a film of air discharged between 
vem. The beads are wound helically in side by side relation and must 
e progressively rolled in position at opposite sides of the core prior to or 
at the same time that the body portion of the material is applied.— 
Howard I. Morris, Lakewood, assignor to The Cord Tire Machine Co., 
Cleveland, both in Ohio 
24.343. MOLD CONSTRUCTION. 
constructed to be opened and closed 
floor space. The molds are combined with a simple operating device 
so that the two halves or sections of a single mold counterbalance one 
unother.—Frank L. Johnson, Akron, Ohio. 

1,624,826. SYSTEM OF MAKING TREADS. This employs an apparatus 
for ferming slab rubber in a continuous length capable of being sub- 
sequently cut up into sections for use as tire treads. Frem the die of 
in extruding machine the strip rubber passes by belt ccnveyer through 
1 tank of cooling water, thence to an air cooling conveyer, and finally 

onto a weighing conveyer.—George W. Bulley, assignor to The Miller 

Rubber Co.. both of Akron, Ohio. 

APPARATUS FOR FORMING 


24,183. 
hine 1s 


ism is 


This is an individual tire mold 
easily and occupying a minimum 


HOLLOW ARTICLES. Hol- 

such as balls, are fermed by passing two sheets of plastic 

pair of rols bearing on their faces cupped cavities 

into which each sheet of stock is pressed by a spring actuated hemi- 

spherical plunger. On withdrawal of the plungers the cupped stock in 

the cavities comes together as the cavities of upper and lower rolls 

register, and the ball thus formed is cut out of the sheet rubber as it 

between the rolls——Charles W. Steele and Richard T. Griffiths, 
assigners to The Miller Rubber Co., all of Akron, Ohio. 

1,624,913. MEANS FOR UTILIZING RUBBER WASTE. This machine 
s designed for cutting the soft rubber from the steel bases of solid tires. 
The tires are he'd by a screw clamp securely against a gear driven re- 
volving bead. As the clamped tire is revolved, a cutting tool is ap- 
plied tangentially to the rubber by a lever device and the rubber cut 
vway from the base in a strip.—J. W. Ames, Montclair, New Jersey. 
5.403. FLAP CUTTING AND MEASURING MACHINE. This de- 
vice forms tire flaps from rubberized strip fabric, perforates the several 
ends delivering them in measured curved form ready for vulcanization.— 
er race D. Stevens, assignor to The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both 

Akron, Ohio. 

I 626,412. TUBE MAKING APPARATUS. This apparatus and procedure 
permits tube blanks to be severed from the continuous strip of stock 
and fed forward to a tube rolling position, so that each blank will be 
supported in that positicn. At the same time the blanks are spaced apart 
without requiring zones of stock to be cut out between them.—James 
James, Akron, Ohio, assignor to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 
ny 


1,624,849 
low objects, 
stock between a 


passes 


1,626,419. STRIP VULCANIZING APPARATUS. In a multiple plate 
hydraulic press the plates are alternated hot and cold. The hot plates 
are polished to impart a smooth finish to continuous strip stock which 
is passed through them. The cold plates are provided with resilient 
pads attached to their top and bottom surfaces. These pads serve to 
hold the work against the adjacent hot plates and equalize their pres- 
sure witheut requiring flow on the part of the rubber.— . Me 
Akron, Ohio, assignor to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,624,224. Apparatus for making typewriter key caps, etc. Douglas L. 
Easterlin, assignor to Linco’n Rubber Key Co., both of New York, N. Y. 

624,532. Cord guiding device. Martin Castricum, Springfield, assignor 
to The Fisk Rubber Co.. Chicopee Falls, both in Massachusetts. 


Cord guiding device. Martin Castricum, Springfield, assignor 

Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, both in Massachusetts. 

Fabric feeding device for bead wire covering machines. 

Springfield, assignor to The Fisk Rubber Co., 
Falls, both in Massachusetts. 

1,624,616. Beveling and sealing clamp. Thomas 
signor to The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, both in Massachusetts. 
1,624,617. Beveling and sealing clamp. Thomas Midgley, Hampden, as- 
signor to The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, both in Massachusetts. 
1,625,398. Apparatus for making hollow rubber articles. James Schaefer, 
est Paterson, assignor to Paramount Rubber Consolidated, Inc., Little 

Falls, both in New Jersey. 

1,625,399. Apparatus for making hollow rubber articles. James Schaefer. 
Yonkers, New York, assignor to Paramount Rubber Consolidated, Inc., 
a corporation of Delaware. 

1,625,894. Flexible 
Charles A. Kessler, 
Wisconsin 

1,626,039. Machine 
Juli ius H. Kintzele, St. 

, Chicago, Illinois. 

1,626,460. Tire Goeller, Boonton, New Jersey. 

1,626,466. Grinding and separating apparatus. William C. Hoover, Roy D. 
Fritz and Edward Frank C ahill, Akron, Ohio, assignors to The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,626,914. for placing washers on upstanding pins. 
Brown, Ohio, assignor to Dryden Rubber Co., 
tion of 

1,627,212. 


1,624,533. 
to The 

1,624,544. 
H. Desautels, 


Charles 
Chicopee 


Midgley, Hampden, as- 


gasket for tire molds. Howard O. Hutchens and 
assignors to Gillette Rubber Co., all of Eau Claire, 


for placing washers upon the pins of rubber heel molds. 
Louis, Missouri, assignor to Dryden Rubber 
spreader. Vernon R. 


William H. 


a corpora- 


Machine 

Cleveland, 

Illinois. 

Apparatus for building tire casings. Frank H. Stewart, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, assignor to Louis B. Eppstein, Jerome Wilzin 
and J. B. Gordatowski, syndicate managers for The Cum-Art Syndicate, 
all of New York, N. Y. 

1,627,500. Tire spreader. Vernon R. 


Goeller, Boonton, New Jersey, 


Dominion of Canada 


Tire rimming press. The Goodyear Tire & miter Co., 
_ Robert W. Snyder, both of Akron, Ohio, U. S. 

Airbag. The Goodyear Tire & pee Co., assignee of Richard S. 

5 both of Akron, Ohio, U. S. A 
270,356 Airbag testing tank. The Geodvene Tire & Rubber Co., 
of Edwin G. Templeton, both of Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 
270,358 Driving mechanism for conveyer belts. The 
Rubber Co., assignee of Elov F. Maas, both of Akron, 


assignee 


assignee 
Tire & 
U. S. A. 


Goodyear 
Ohio, 


United Kingdom 


265,708 Tire mold. F. J. Johnson, 811 Longview avenue, Akron, Ohio, 
U 41. 
R. Collins, 377 Marrickville Road, 


266,142 Vulcanizing apparatus. C. H. 
Marrickville, near Sydney, Australia. 
266,885 Tire mold. F. A. Krusemark, Akron, Ohio. 


Germany 


Dipping apparatus for producing seamless rubber goods. Albert 


442.709. 
Malmé, Sweden. Represented by Dr. R. Specht, Hamburg. 


Boecler, 





Design 


Germany 


for the production of seamless rubber 
Represented by Dr. R. 


goods 


982,697 
Specht, 


or the like. 
Hamburg. 
985,498 Device fcr rolling up ‘tubes, 
-G., Baleke, Frankenthal, Pfalz. 
986,939 Mold for retreading tires. 
Karlsruhe, 


Dipping apparatus 
Albert Boecler, Paris. 
particularly fire hose. Maschinenbau 


Friedrich Theinert, Ruppurrerstrasse 32, 
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Editor’s Book Table 





Authorized English Edition 
German Edition of 1925. 
Maclaren & Sons, L.td., 37 
Cloth, 350 pages, 7 by 9% 


“Gottlob’s Technology of Rubber.” 
lranslated. and Revised from the 
By Joseph L. Rosenbaum, 1927 
Shoe Lane, London, E. C. 4. 
inches. Illustrated. Indexed 

HIS 
two parts with an introduction on the chemistry ot 

The first. part com- 


technol gy of 


handbook on rubber technology comprises 
the 


systematic 


pure natural rubber hydrocarbon 


the general rubber. 


and 


prises 13 chapters covering 
rhey 


testing and factory 
chapters in 


rubber, its 
part 


deal with the origin preparation of raw 


processes of manufacture. The second 


includes selected which the special technology otf 
rubber is discussed by various specialists 
The topics for the first part are: raw rubber, its origin and 


preparation, rubber latex, washing and drying, resins, physical 
properties, examination of raw rubber, nature and chemistry of 
vulcanization, accelerators, properties of vulcanized rubber, aging, 


I vul- 


vulcanized rubber, mechanical testing, technical 


analysis of 
canizing, synthetic rubber 

lopics of the second part under hot and cold vulcanized goods 
without textiles, heels 


hard 


manufacturing of mechanicals 


fabrics, 


describe 


and soles, proofed tires, shoes, rubber, cut 


sheet and dipped goods 
The book 


subjects and 


toys, 


117 illustrations, and is indexed both by 
view of the constant and rapid de- 
velopments in the the 
to date and will be found useful by those who desire authentic 
information on the leading phases and processes of rubber chem- 


contains 
authors. In 
work is reasonably up 


rubber industry 


istry and manufacturing. 


“Rubber and its Uses in Mining.” By Mungo Park and B. J. 
Eaton, O. B. Issued by the Federated Malay States 
Rubber Propaganda Committee, Kuala Lumpur, 1926. 
Paper, illustrated, 40 pages, 5% x 8% inches. 

How rubber has proved of great practical advantage to the 
mining industry is interestingly set forth in this brochure by 
Mr. Park, mining engineer, and Mr. Eaton, agricultural 
chemist. After explaining the properties of rubber in various 
forms, and how it may be made still more serviceable in one 
of the oldest and largest of the world’s industries, the authors 
sketch succinctly the development of the rubber industry, with 
chronological data on the highlights of rubber from Columbus’ 
first reference to it in 1500 to the advent of organic acceler- 
ators, and including a table showing the output of all kinds of 
crude rubber for the various periods in the century between 
1825 and 1925. 

Other features include a description of the production, prep- 
plantation rubber, applications 


marketing of new 


compounding 


aration, and 
of latex and 


older and the newer processes, the relative merits of various 


coagulum, and vulcanizing by the 
rubbers for specific requirements, how the shock, abrasive, 
chemical, and electrical resistance of rubber may be best util- 
ized in mining operations, and how the most effective service 
may be obtained from rubberized bearings, belting, conveyers, 
dredges, flotation impellers, launders, loading chutes, pipe lin- 
ing, shafting, tube mills, vanners and classifiers in all ore hand- 
ling work. 

“Standards Yearbook—1927.” Compiled by The National 
Bureau of Standards, George K. Burgess, director. Pub- 
lished by Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Cloth, illustrated, 392 pages, 6 by 9 inches. 
The ten main divisions of this contain 

information regarding the development of some of the leading 

industries ard their general trend toward standardization. There 
items which are of, special interest to the 


volume much detailed 


are various included 


rubber trade 
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“The Hevea Rubber Tree in the Amazon Valley.” By Carl 
D. La Rue, specialist in rubber investigations. Bureau of 
Plant Industry. Published by Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. Paper, illustrated, 69 pages, 
6 by 9 inches. 

This bulletin represents the third report to be published as 

a result of the rubber survey made in 1923 and 1924 by the 

Departments of Commerce and Agriculture. Although this 

expedition has supplied little that is absolutely new regarding 

rubber conditions in the Amazon Valley, it has given to the 
rubber industry much detailed information regarding regions 
already explored. The author of the bulletin lists some of the 
difficulties preventing better development of the Amazon basin, 
the chief hindrance being the lack of cheap and abundant 
labor. He suggests as improvement certain colonization meth- 
ods or the importation of Oriental labor, but is doubtful whether 
the government of Brazil would favor such plans. TI 

twenty-two rubber bearing species of Hevea are listed, but it 

is admitted that the knowledge of their distribution is im- 

perfect, and none of the species except Hevea brasiliensis have 

Brief 

included in connection with other kinds of rubber as well as 


been given extensive plantation trials. reports are also 


Castilla, Sapium, gutta percha and balata. 


“Captains in Conflict—The Story of the Struggle of a Business 
Generation.” By Robert R. Updegraff, with foreword by 
A. W. Shaw. Published in 1927 by A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago 
and New York. Cloth, 285 pages, 5 by 8 inches. 

This “a novel for men at last,” as the publishers state, 
presents 
quarter of the present century, “the most important period in our 
business history—when business emerged from the crude rule-of- 
thumb stage and began to take on some of the attributes of a 
profession.” In telling, in his novel, the story of the lives of the 
chief characters, Mr. Updegraff has ably touched upon such mod- 
ern matters as the introduction in business of labor-saving meth- 
ods, the art of selling goods, the true meaning of advertising, the 


story, 


a vivid picture of financial conditions during the first 


development of instalment selling, and quantity production, as well 
as many other questions of interest to the rubber man of today. 


“United States Government Master Specification for Hose, 
Tender (Corrugated).” No. 288. Revised October 28, 
1926. Published by the Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C. Paper, three pages, 7 
by 10 inches. 

This specification, regarding the hose used between a locomotive 
and its tender, was officially promulgated by the Federal Specifi- 
cations Board, on October 6, 1922, for the use of the departments 
and independent establishments of the Government in the purchase 
of tender hose (corrugated). The technical requirements of this 
revision became mandatory after January 28, 1927, for all depart- 
ments and independent establishments of the Government. 





New Trade Publications 


“Yarway Blow-Off Valves” is the title of an illustrated cata- 
log published by the Yarnall-Waring Co., Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. This thirty-six page catalog contains descrip- 
tions of various valves for all working pressures up to 1,350 pounds. 

“The Year Book, 1927 Edition,” as prepared by The Tire 

and Rim America, 1401 Guarantee Title 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, contains data of interest and value to 
the rubber industry. 


Association of Inc., 


“Facts and Figures of the Automobile Industry. 1927 Edi- 
tion.” This useful publication contains as usual many items of 
great importance. It is prepared by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, 366 Madison avenue, New. York, N. Y. 


The Lewis-Shepard Co., Watertown Station, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, specializing in the manufacture of jacklifts, stackers, and 
steel frame platforms, is issuing its illustrated annual catalog for 
1927, “Jacklift and Stacker Practice.” 
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Abstracts of Recent Articles 


ADMIUM PiGMENTs. Discusses “Cadmopones,” otherwise cad- 
1m lithopones and cadmium sulpho-selenides—H. W. D. Ward, 
& Col. Trades Jowrn., Jan., 1927, p. 269. 
Data ON Spectric GRAVITIES OF CHEMICALS AND MATERIALS 
p IN RusBer COMPOUNDING or OF GENERAL CHEMICAL INTEREST 
April 2, 1927, 


> 


CONNECTION ZTHEREWITH.—Anon., J. R. 
544, 586, 668. April 16, 1927, p. 626. 
SELECTION OF High Yre_ptnc TREES ON Rusper Estates. De- 
rtment of Agriculture, Ceylon, Leaflet No. 43. Illustrated.— 
’. Jour., April 16, 1927, pp. 637-8. 

[luHe ELeCTRODEPOSITION oF Ruspper.—S. E. 
N. Y., April 25, 1927, pp. 76-78. Illustrations. Graph. 
CoMMERCIAL PossIBILITIES ‘OF THE ANopE Process.—J. W. 
Schade, Rubber Age, N- Y., April 25, 1927, pp. 79-80. Graphs. 
RECLAIMED Rupper. History, development, manufacture and 
uses.—C. E. Bishop, Rubber Age, N. Y., April 10, 1927, pp. 31-32; 

April 25, pp. 83-84; May 10, pp. 137-138. 

PROBLEMS OF RuBBER MANUFACTURE. Dis- 
cusses materials, processes and products—S. S. Pickles, Rubber 
{ee, London, April, 1927, pp. 67-70. 
H. Gotz, 


Jour.. 


Sheppard, Rubber 


SomE TECHNICAL 


SPRAYED Rupper.—G. Rubber Age, London, April, 
1927, pp. 77-78. 

Ten YEARS OF CHEMICAL RESEARCH A review of 
the researches made on fats, molecular forces and other physico- 
chemical work, hydrogen peroxide, asphalt, bio-chemistry and 
rubber —G. S. Whitby, Canadian Chem. & Met., April, 1927, pp. 


115-119. 


AT McGILL. 


Rupser INpustrY Has Norasie Procress. A-review covering 
25 years of development in the rubber industry—W. C. Geer, 
Chem. & Met. Eng., April, 1927, pp. 227-229. Portraits. 

THe MECHANISM OF THE ABSORPTION OF WATER BY RupBerR. A 
systematic study of the rate of absorption and on the final equili- 
brium of (1) the vapor pressure of the surrounding water medium, 
(2) the water-sol components of the rubber, (3) the state (liquid 
or vapor) of the surrounding medium, (4) the combined S (an 
index of rigidity), (5) the temp., (6) the hydrostatic pressure of 
the surrounding medium, and (7) the aging of the rubber before 
and during absorption. The tests were made with cured and un- 
cured rubber, balata and gutta-percha—H. H. Lowry and G., T. 
Kohman, J. Phys. Chem., 31, pp. 23-57 (1927). 

CHEMICAL PRODUCTS OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY AND THEIR Use. 
A general description of compounding ingredients—T. H. 
Hewlett, Rev. Caout, 1927, No. 28, 5-8. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH G. K. 18 Masticator. Performance tests 
of a new type of masticator—H. Feuchter, Kauts., 1927, 35-37. 


Gen 


Gutta PercHaA AND Its APPLICATIONS IN THE ELECTRICAL IN- 
pustry.—A. Malarmey, Rev. Gen. Caout., 1927, No. 28, 9-13. 

Rupser Linincs. THEIR APPLICATION To TUBE MILLS AND 
CHEMICAL VESSELS.—A. M. Munro, Chem. Eng. Mining Rev., 19, 
pp. 97-99 (1926). 

Is THERE A SUBSTITUTE FOR AMERICAN CARBON 
August Wegelin Co., Kanuts., 1927, pp. 47-49. 

RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN RUBBER VULCANIZING Processes. A 
review.—André Bloc; Tech. Mod., 19, pp. 47-53 (1927). 

VULCANIZATION OF RusBer. Experimental studies—F. Boiry, 
Rev. Gen. Cacut., 1926, No. 23, pp. 11-13. 

VULCANIZATION OF RUBBER WITH SULPHUR.—F. Boiry, Caout. 
& G. P., 23, 13, pp. 367-8 (1926) ; 24, 13, pp. 402-3; 13, pp. 438-40 
(1927). 

Errects OF SoME OrGANIC ACIDS ON THE RATE OF THE VULCAN- 
IZATION OF Rusper. A study of some of the acids in the resin of 
Hevea rubber and certain other acids with melting points not above 
the temperature of vulcanization—P. H. Mitchell, Caout. & G. P., 
23, 13, pp. 340-2 (1926) ; 24, pp. 1340-3 (1927). 


BETWEEN VULCANIZATION IN SULPHUR CHLORIDE 


BLack ?— 


RELATION 


Vapor AND THE SPAN oF LIFE OF THE VULCANIZATES.—Rudolf_ 


Ditmar, Chem. Zeit., 51, pp. 26-29 (1927). 
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New Processes CONCERNED WITH LATEX AND Raw RUBBER AT 
THE SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL RUBBER EXHIBITION IN Paris. A 
description of the Hopkinson, Emka, Ripeau,- Wilkinson, Utermark, 
Vultex and Revertex processes.—E. A. Hauser, Gummi-Zeit., 41, 
pp. 1162-5 (1927). 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
FERENCES OF STRETCHED RUBBER. 
Hock, Kauts., April, 1927, p. 125. 

STABILIZATION OF VULCANIZED Rupper. A paper read at the 
International Rubber Exhibition, Paris. Practical means for pre- 
venting perishing of rubber goods.—Philip Schidrowitz, Rubber 
Age, London, May, 1927, pp. 124-125. 

CONCERNING RuBBER SpeEciFICATIONS. Abstract of paper May 3 
before the Institution of the Rubber Industry.—J. M. Bierer and 
C. C. Davis, J. R. Jour., May 7, 1927, pp. 749-756. 

Harp RUBBER IN THE PREPARATION OF Foop Propucts.—Anon., 
Rubber Age, N. Y., May 10, 1927, p. 131. 

BRITISH AMERICAN MACHINE Practice. A comparison 
with discussion—A Fraser, Trans. Inst., Rubber Indus., April, 
1927, p. 424-34. 

CLotH Dyrrnc ror Rusper Proorinc.—H. L. Hockney and C. 
W. Bancroft, Trans. Inst. Rubber Indus., April, 1927, pp. 435-45. 

Set in VuLcANnizep Rupper.—H. Turner, Trans. Inst. Rubber 
Indus., April, 1927, pp. 446-59. Graphs. 

Some ELectricAL Properties OF Rupper. Section 1, 
of present knowledge, data on dielectric resistance; dielectric con- 
stance; effects of frequency, temperature and stretching; power 
factor. experimental. Section 3, bibliography and 
general discussion—P. Dunsheath.—Trans. Inst. Rubber Indus., 
April, 1927, pp. 460-487. 

SYNTHETIC RUBBERS NATURAL RUBBERS. 
ferences and form changes of the amorphous rings during the 
stretching of synthetic rubbers.—J. R. Katz and P. van Campen, 
Chem.-Zeit., January 22, 1927, p. 53. 

UTENSILS AND PAINT THAT WITHSTAND SULPHUR CHLORIDE. 
—Dr. Rudolf Ditmar, Gum.-Zeit., March 11, 1927, p. 1348 

ComBaTING Arr Busses IN SMOKED SHEET.—A. J. Isasca and 
L. R.-van Dillen, De Bergculturcs, February 26, 1927, pp. 995-997. 

THE CoNnTROoL oF CHOLERA ON RusBser Estates.—Sir Malcolm 
Watson, “Planter, March, 1927, pp. 228-229. 

Some REMARKS ON THE EXPLoITATION oF EupHorstas IN SouTH 
AFRICA; HArvESTING OF Resin AND Latex.—Ir. W. Spoon, De 
Ind. Merc., March 30, 1927, pp. 209-212. Tables, illustrations. 

THE SPIRAL STRUCTURE OF RUBBER AND THE SCALE AGGREGATES 
oF RELATIVE SATURATION Capacity. A contribution to the struc- 
ture problem of the rubber fiber, I—Dr. Heinrich Feuchter, Kauts., 
March, 1927, pp. 98-101; April, 1927, pp. 122-124. 

CONTRIBUTION TO KNOWLEDGE OF SULPHUR AND TO THE THEORY 
or AccELERATORS, I.—Dr. P. Scholz, Kauts., March, 1927, pp. 101- 
103. Tables, graph. 

Uttra-Microscopic Stupies IN CONNECTION WITH 
CANIZATION TuHeEory, I.—Dr. H. Dannenberg, Kauts., 
1927, pp. 104-105; April, 1927, pp. 128-130. Illustrated. 

X-Ray Srupies in Merastyror.—M. Hiinemorder, Kauts., 
March, 1927, pp. 106-107. Illustrated. 

How CAN THE STRETCHABILITY OF RuBBER BE EXPLAINED, Re- 
view of the problem—Dr. J. R. Katz, Gum.-Zeit., March 25, 1927, 
pp. 1459-1460. 

RupBBER FOR SEALING TIN CANS.—Gum.-Zeit., March 25, 1927, 
pp. 1462-1463. Diagram. * 

Propuction or RusBer So_utioxs.—Gum.-Zeit., April 8, 1927, 
pp. 1578-1582. Diagram. ‘ae 

RETREADING Worn PNEUMATIC TIRES AND THE REQUISITE 
VULCANIZING APPARATUS.—Casper S itz, Gum.-Zeit., April 15, 
1927, pp. 1636-1637. | 

PHYSIOLOGICAL CoNS{DERATIONS on’ THE FLow or THE LATEX oF 
Rurser PLants. I. The mechanism of the latex flow. II. Obser- 
vations made on rubber plants.—Prof. Dr. A. Zimmermann, Kauts., 
April, 1927, pp. 118-121. 


Fiser STRucTURE AND X-Ray INTER- 
A preliminary paper—Dr. L. 


AND 


a review 


Section 2, 


AND Crystal inter- 


THE VUL- 
March, 

















Cap with Rosettes 


RILLIANT add to 


the variety of many new designs in 


colors and tints 


bathing caps offered this season 


New Goods and Specialties 





Novelty Caps and Bathing Accessories 


her bathing on the 
athlete who requires 
for her high dives 
The colors are 


the girl who does 
beach, or for the 

a more style 
and long distance swims. 
distinctive and beautiful, offering a wide 
range of choice and most attractive color 
combinations. They have been specially 
designed for a snug and comfortable fit, 


severe 


protecting hair and ears from the 
The tam cap is suited for a full 
head of hair, the many giving 
sufficient head room not found in the more 
used for the bobbed 


amply 
water. 
plaits 
close fitting ones 
head. 

The Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, 











Seal 


Michigan, has patented a bathing cap with 
vizor. The caps are securely reinforced 
so that there is no possibility of the stitch- 

ing tearing the rubber. Three styles, 





to glorify the American bathing girl. 
The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
announces the application of the new- 
est electrical principle in calender roll 





adjustment 
that actually 
measures the 
thickness of 
rubber 





going 

the 
calenders to 
1/1000 of an 
i and 


through 


inch 


which solves 





the problem of 





sheeting rub 

ber to the proper thickness for caps. 
The Miller line includes caps for sixty 
different designs and almost as many 
‘olors, three of which, the tam o’shan- 


Aviator, Diver and Bobie caps are 
nade up in an assortment of fifty 
different designs which gives to the 
purchaser a wide variety of choice 
A fine col- 
lection of 








s w i mming 
toys is shown 
by E. A. 
Guinzb u r g, 
302 Fifth 
avenue, New 
York, N. Y 
Great fun may 
be had 
dling about on 
the alligator, sea lion, frog and horse. 
each of which 
of an adult and yet when deflated is 











pad- 





will bear the weight 


easily carried in the side of the car 





ter, butterfly and rosette caps are 
illustrated 

In the 
Rubber Co., 


taste of the 


assortment from the Faultless 


Ashland, Ohio, are 
captious; for 


designs to 


suit the most 














Butterfly Cap 


The Faultless Line 


Connecticut, has developed many new and 
modish colors that are sure to be in de- 
mand. Certain caps are labeled “Brocaid” 
and are of heavier weight than the ordi- 
nary cap, with surface permanently em- 
bossed, or brocaded, with a delicate floral 
design that gives them more the appear- 
than sheet rubber. 
“Duro- 
brocade 


ance of silk or satin 
Still another style is designated 
Brocaid,” as in addition to the 
surface they have, by virtue of a newly 
developed method of vulcanization, an un- 
usual degree of strength and durability. 
They are attractive, bright colored, but 
than the aviator cap and, the 
manufacturer claims, more flexible, com- 
fortable, easier to wear and less expen- 
sive. One particularly pretty novelty is 
the matching scarf and cap which, being 
most becoming, is likely to attain quite 
a vogue. 

To protect the bather from the sun’s 
rays, both while in the water and on the 
sand, the George P. Kaul Manufacturing 


Co., 219 West Larned street, Detroit, 
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thinner 


The kiddiefloats are designed for the 
younger children, being 
helpful when learning to swim and giving 


these devices 
greater freedom to the small tots when in 


the water. The designs are particularly 





niniifas 











Tam O’Shanter 
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delightful to the youngsters, for who 
wouldn’t be brave and fearless riding with 
a sea lion, dog or horse. 

Two novelty shoes are shown from the 
same manufacturer which have already 
established a vogue. One of these is a 
beach sandal, designed by Lady Edison, 
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The pump is made with counter and arch 
support, and could be worn on the street 
in rainy weather in place of the heavier 
shoe and overshoe. 

Something new in the way of a 
bathing slipper is a novelty from the I. 
B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 485 Fifth 














Frog 


for the 
popular last 


meant as a substitute 
sandal so 


which is 
heavy wooden 














Dog 


The rubber sole and straps make 
a lighter weight sandal, very flexible and 


season. 














Small Horse 


Another 
wooden 


decidedly less tiring. model is 
a pump made with high rubber 
covered heel and lined with stockingette. 











Bathing Shoe 


avenue, New York, N. Y. It is molded 
and made from pure gum which clings 


tightly to the foot while in the water 














Beach Shoe and Sandal 


so that the bather may have perfect foot 
movement with no fear of losing her 
shoe. The heel is of wood with an out- 
side covering of rubber stock, and helps 














Bathing Cap with Vizor 
to make walking easy while on the way 


to the ocean. The shoes may be ob- 














Sea Lion 


tained in green, red, black or white, 


favorite colors for bathing costumes. 











= 





Large Horse 


The bird of paradise and sWan caps made 
by the Kleinert company are two beau- 
tifully embossed models in popular colors. 

















Three New Models from the Seamless Rubber Co. 














? 


l 








Unusual Design for Galosh 


In contrast to the neutral, more conserva- 
tive colors that are prevalent in novelty ga- 
loshes, the Converse Rubbéf Shoe Co., 
Malden, Massachusetts, has introduced the 
Frolic, a strikingly different that 
possesses a stronfgvappeal for those demand- 
ing the unusual: It is fashioned from 
botany sport flannel, a wool fabric that is 
both fast color and durable, while the light 
checked fleece lining safeguards milady’s 
hosiery against The prevailing 
Frolic colors are red and white, and brown 
and white plaid, which in combination with 


sh e 


soiling 

















the design typify the trend toward original 
patterns in novelty footwear. 


Rubber Heels Relieve 
Soldiers’ Fatigue 


Rubber heels hitherto banned by the 
Guards, England’s crack regiment, as being 
detrimental to the smart military appearance 
demanded of twelve 
months’ trial, been sanctioned by the of- 


found that 


them, have, after a 


ficers in charge. It has been 


rubber aids the soldier in marching and 
lessens the fatigue which madern road 
construction induced, and less fatigue 


means greater efficiency. 


Arch Support 


Indispensable to all who stand much or 
indulge in athletic sports, the arch support 
protects the balls of the feet and 
against pressure from.the shoes... Fatigue. 
turning or spreading of the feet is relieved 
almost immediately, and the step gains in 
elasticity and lightness. The support is 
flesh-colored and is invisible when 
under the lightest weight or color. of stock- 


toes 


worn 














May Supporter 
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ing.—Hansa-Vertrieb, Joseph May, Holz- 
grabenstrasse No. 2, Frankfurt a.M., Ger- 
many. 


To Moisten Gummed Articles 


A real time and trouble saver which will 
speed up the moistening of gummed labels, 

















Corker Damper 


envelopes, etc., is manufactured by Rogers 
Brothers, 6, Fox Court, Holborn, London, 
E. C. 1, England, under the name Corker 
damper. Made of a fine quality of rubber 
tubing and felt, it is hygienic, unbreakable 
and inexpensive. Before using, remove the 
cork from the rubber holder and fill with 
water. A slight pressure will saturate the 
felt, the greater the pressure the greater 
the flow of water. This device is made in 
the handy for envelopes, stamps, 
label 


two sizes; 
etc., and the giant parcel size for 


large surfaces. 


Inflated Toys from Germany 


A clown who bobs his head and holds 
his hands in his pockets, and a smiling lit- 
tle gentlemen who nods tirelessly are two 
of the novelty inflated toys manufactured 
by “Vulkan” Gummiwarenfabrik Weiss & 




















Colored Rubber Dolls 


Baessler, A-G, Leipzig W. 33, Germany. 
The clown’s costume is in red and green 
with large buttons of. yellow, while the lit- 
tle man is garbed in dark blue with a red 
and white cap. <A third doll is a little 
papoose baby in blaek and white with 
hood and bib, which regains inflated with- 
out the use of a val¥e. Dolls of this 
character are extremely popular, particu- 
larly for infants and very young children, 
because they may be thrown and knocked 
around without fear of bodily harm, and, 
the colors being’ absolutely fast, they may 
be washed when soiled. 
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Gum Patch 


A serviceable patch, manufactured by 
The Medina Rubber Co., Medina, Ohio, is 
made with a heavy layer of cushion gum, 
which is self vulcanizing and water tight. 
The same company also markets a cement 
boot, which has a heavy coat of cement 
A large piece of gum is included to fill in 
casing breaks. 


Children’s Novelty Boot 


\ lightweight, flexible boot with good 
‘wear and neat appearance, is an attractive 
and extremely practical novelty for the 
vounger folk. It is made to be worn over 
the shoes, felt insoles providing 
warmth. The boot is easily put on 
taken off, and may be rolled into a small 


extra 
and 

















Nursery Design Boot 


package when not in use. The nursery 
designs appeal to the kiddies and no per- 
suasion is necessary when cold, wet days 
come to have them properly equipped for 
such weather—Hood Rubber Products 
Co., Watertown, Massachusetts. 





Filler for Storage Battery 


A new device which will save table tops, 
rugs and furnishings from being ruined by 
the slopping over or spilling of electrolyte 
while filling a battery is called the Handy 
Battery Filler. It is particularly useful for 
radio batteries at home, and also fits the top 
of any distilled water bottle. The flow is 
controlled by the finger tip on the air vent. 
—The Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, 
New Jersey. 



































Handy Battery Filler 

































Financial and Corporate News 








New Capital for Canadian Goodrich 


“wANADIAN GOODRICH CO., LTD., Kitchener, Ontario, 
CC has recently completed capital reorganization of a major 
character. Holders of income bonds have waived arrears 
interest amounting to $220,206, and have agreed to make the 
nterest non-cumulative until July 1, 1930. Holders of preferred 
stock waived arrears of dividend amounting to $63,000 on 
December 31, 1926, and have agreed to the cancellation of the 
preferred stock, receiving one share of new no-par common for 
each share of preferred. Common shareholders will receive one 
share of new no-par common for every twenty shares held. Total 


have 


no-par common authorized is 100,000 shares. 

With the adoption of the plan the Goodrich company of Akron, 
will supply over $1,250,000 in capital, taking therefor no- 
par common shares on the basis of $25 a share. Under the new 


new 
capital structure, with the deficit and arrears wiped out and work- 
ing-capital on a sound basis as a result of the new capital ad- 
vanced by the American company, the Canadian company looks 
forward to the fuller achievement in the near future of its strong 
position in the industry. 


U. S. Shoe Machinery Corp. 


[he United Shoe Machinery Corporation, Beverly, Massa- 
chusetts, manufacturer and lessor of rubber and leather shoe 
machinery, reports for 1926 net profits of $8,810,040. After 
deducting reserves for federal income taxes of $825,000 and 
preferred stock dividends the balance was equal to $3.78 a 
share on the $48,534,891, par $25 common stock. This com- 
pares with a net of $8,050,920 equal to $3.82 a share in 1925. 
The report of business has been in 
excess of that of the preceding year. Upon this 
however, a slightly reduced percentage of profit was 
during the year in 


says: “The volume 


greater 
volume, 
owing to the reductions made 
ise of certain leased machines, and in sale prices 


realized, 
terms for the 1 
»f machine parts and other commodities. 

‘The earnings, received from 
companies both foreign and domestic, after deducting 
dends paid, have increased surplus account $556,121, compared 
vith an increase of $622,291 last year. 

[he corporation requires and has maintained liberal liquid 
Merchandise 


subsidiary 
divi- 


with the income 


issets for the protection of its wide activities. 
nventories are in as small a volume as is consistent with the 
lemands of the business. Plants equipment are in 
splendid physical condition and proper depreciations have been 
harged off. There are no debts, other than current accounts. 
“Manufacturing conditions have been satisfactory during the 
ear. The business of the foreign subsidiaries has been in 
volume, with conditions in certain countries gratifyingly 


We look forward to continued improvement.” 


Dividends Declared 


Stock Rate Payable 
Com. $0.75 q. July 
Frior pfd. $1.75 q. July 
$1.50 q. Tuly 


and 


good 


improved. 


ComMPANY 
Chicle 
Chicle 
Chicle 
Boston Woven 
Ru ibber Co. . 


ton Woven 
Rubber Co. $3.00 June 


General Tire & Rubber Co.. 2% 4. May 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 2% a July 
joodyear Tire & Rubber Co. $1.75 q. July 
Hood Rubber $1.88 q. May 
food Rubber $1.75 q. June 
Miller Rubber $2.00 a. June 


American 
American 
American 


$1.50 June 


8% pr. pfd. 

7% cum. pfd. 
7%4% pfd. 
Prior pfd. 


Rubber Stock Quotations 


supplied by Otis & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Last Sale Bid 


Akron 


Quotations of May 19, 


ComPaNny 
Aetna com. 
ocine pfd. 

Falls com. 
Falls pfd. 
Faultless com. 
Firestone com. 
Firestone Ist 
Firestone 2nd pfd. 
General com 
General pfd. 
Goodrich pfd. 
Goodyear com. 
Goodyear pfd. 
Goodyear pr. pfd. 
India com. 
Miller com. 
Miller pfd. 
Mohawk com. 
Mohawk pfd. 
Seiberling com. 
Seiberling pfd. 
Star com. 


New York Stock Badin 


May 23, 1927 


Ajax Rubber, com.... 

Fisk Rubber, com 

Goodrich, B. F., Co., com 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, pfd. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, pr. 
Kelly-Springfield Tire. 
Keystone Tire & Rubber, 
Miller Rubber, com. 

Norwalk Tire & Rubber, com 
United States Rubber, com 
United States Rubber, Ist pfd. 


New Incorporations 


THE CIRCLETTE MANUFACTURING CO., INC., May 5, 1927 
(Massachusetts), capital $100,000. Incorporators: Frank J. Ford, 18 
Townsend street, Worcester; Thomas F. Rhodes, Newton Highlands; Agnes 
C. Ford, 18 Pownsend street, Worcester; David J. Donahue, 150 Congress 
street, Boston, all in Massachusetts. Principal office, Worcester, 
~:~ opmamae To deal in rubber, rubber goods, knitted, woven and elastic 
goods 

G TL BERT TIRE & RUBBER CO., February 28, 1927 (Colorado), capital 
stock $10,000. Incorporators: John E. Rugg, J. Ivan Gilbert and Joseph 
E. Wilmore, all of Denver, Colorado. Principal office, Denver, Colorado. 

HANOVER RUBBER CO. EXCELSIOR, INC. (New York), capital 
$20,000, 200 shares par value $100 Incorporators; G. Herbert Semler, 
James W. Husted, Jr., and Hayden N. Smith, all of 32 Liberty street, 


New York. 4 
HENDRY BROTHERS PATCH CO., 
capital stock $25,000. Officers: A. R. Hendry, 
secretary; Curt Zoerner, treasurer Principal office, 
] 7s 


To manufacture tire patche 
without nominal or par 


& S. RUBBER CO.. 
10,000 shares 

Victor McCrimmon. Cyril Frederick Harshaw 
Samuel Davidson Fowler, Edward Philj 


Wedd, Bruce 
Gowans Middleton, 
all of Toronto, 
tires, 


(New Jersey), 
Charles Hendry, 
New Jersey. 


April 9, 1927 
president; 
Passaic, 


capital stock 
Sydney Ellis 
Carson, John 
Tilley. Anna 
ntario, Canada. 
rubber, rubber 


1927 (Canada), 
value Incorporators: 


March 17, 


Latimer, Elizabeth Fraser and Revena Kelly, 
Principal office, Toronto, Canada. manufacture 
goods, gutta percha, tires. tubes and accessories. 

KERRIGAN ELASTIC WEBBING CO., March 2, 1927 (New Jersey), 
capital stock $125,000 Incorporators: Otto F. Ochsner, 361 Hudson avenue, 

Inion City: Herbert C. Thiebaud, 18 Adelina Place, North Bergen; Irwin 
R. Heller, 972 Broad street, Newark, all in New Jersey. Principal office, 
381 Summit avenue, Union City, New Jersey. To manufacture elastic 
webbings. 

KING LABORATORIES, INC., February 28, 
stock $125.000 divided into 12,500 shares of $10.00 par value. Incorporators: 
Charles W. I eebel, 302 Greylock Parkway, Belleville; Frederick G. Turck, 
295 Grevlock Parkway. Belleville; Beatrice M. Campbell, 97 North 13th street, 
Bloomfield, all in New Jersey. Principal office, 117 Roosevelt avenue, 
Belleville, New Jersey. To deal in rubber, gutta percha, etc. 

MALDEN TIRE REBUILDING CO., April 6, 1927 (Massachusetts), 
capital $25,000. Incorrorators: Harold K. Weathers, 47 Porter street, 
Melrose; Loren H. Blinkhorn, 7 Marion avenue, Woburn; Charles E. Dodge, 
105 High street, Everett, all in Massachusetts. Principal office, 31 Irving 
street, Malden, Massachusetts. To manufacture and deal in automobiles, 
bieveles. tires and various parts and accessories. 

PERFECTION RUBBER CO., LTD., May 4, 1927 (Canada), capital 
stock 2,500 8 per cent cumulative preferred shares of $100 par value each, 
and 15.000 common shares without nominal or par value. Incorporators: 
Hugo Wellein, Bruce Card, Elsie Chappell, and Lorne Muir Coughtry, all 
of Montreal. Quebec, and Frederick Everette Partridge, Guelph, Ontario, 
all in Canada. Principal office, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. To on in all 
forms of rubber penutacturian and any or all products of rub 

J. C. ROHREY CO.. INC., (New York), capital $10,000, 100 shares of 
$100 par value. Incorporators: J. C. Rohrey. Edwin T. Kenlon and Joseph 
F. McCarthy, all of 50 East ae street, New York, N. Y. To deal in rubber, 


gutta percha. caoutchouc, et 

WALLACE HEEL CORPORATION OF AMERICA, May 7, 1927 
(Delaware), canital 10,000 shares without nominal or par value. Incorpora- 
tors: Mark W. Cole, James Hughes, and James L. Wolcott, all of 


Dover, Delaware. Frincipal office, Dover, Delaware. To manufacture heels. 


1927 (New Jersey), capital 


153 
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Obituary 





Former Executive of Peerless Rubber Mfg. Co. 


On May 8 William Hillman, formerly vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Peerless Rubber Manufacturing Co., died in 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, at the 
home of one of his sons, Lemuel S. 
Hillman. For the past three years 
making _ his 
Flor- 


organized the 


T ile 


the father has been 
West Palm 
ida, where he had 
Hillman 
tion 
William Hillman was born Au 
1861, in New York City, 


was educated and where 


home in Beach, 


Concrete Corpora 


gust 9, 

where he 
he spent his boyhood. His first 
with the 


1887 he 


business association was 
Union Nut Co., 
became connected with the 


Boston, 


while in 
Revere 
Rubber Co. of first as 
manager of 
York 
joined the 


salesman and later as 
the organization’s New 
In 1908 he 
Peerless Rubber 
Manufacturing Co. of New York 
as vice president and general manager, remaining with that con- 
years. In 1904 Mr. 
Mechanical 


branch ao. 
William Hillman 


forces of the 


Hillman was elected secre- 


Asso- 


cern for several 


tary-treasurer of the Rubber Manufacturers’ 
first to hold that position. 
Mr. Hillman 


took an 


ciation, he being the 
Mount 


civic 


For about forty years was a resident of 


New York, 


affairs. For several 


Vernon, where he active interest in 


years he was a member of the town’s 
which 


Hard- 
the Japan 


The various clubs and societies with 


Union 


board of education 


he was connected included the following: League, 
ware, Republican, and Quill clubs of New York City; 
Society, the New England Society, the Huguenot Society, also 
of New York City; and the John Steuart Lodge of the Masonic 
order of Mount Vernon. Mr. 
the work of the Baptist Church, and was a trustee of the Baptist 
Educational Society of New York State 

He is survived by his three children, two sons, Lemuel S. and 


William Hillman, Jr., Alice H 


Hillman was deeply interested in 


and a daughter, Mrs Jones 


Founder of Williams Foundry & Machine Co. 


John K. Williams, founder and former president of the Williams 
Foundry & Machine Co., and since 1922 first vice president of the 
Franz Foundry & Machine Co., both of Akron, Ohio, died on May 
9. Mr. Williams, who was seventy-one years of age, is said to 
have been suffering for some time from poor health. Because of 
this failing health he had been taking less active part in business 
recently, although continuing as a director of the Williams organ- 
ization. 

He was widely known as an inventor and manufacturer of rubber 
machinery, and had the distinction of making the first mold and 
core equipment for the earliest tire manufacturers of Akron, in- 
cluding Dr. B. F. Goodrich, founder of The B. F. Goodrich Co. In 
1918 Mr. Williams sold his interests in the Williams Foundry & 
Machine Co., which he had established in 1901, joining the Franz 
organization, where he was associated with M. C. Franz, former 


secretary of the Williams organization. 


Mr. Williams was a member of the Masons and Odd Fellows. He 


is survived by his widow, a sister, and a nephew, Lloyd Williams, 
the latter having been for some time president of the Williams 
organization. 
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President of the Safety Cable Co. 


The many business and personal friends of LeRoy Clark, presi- 
dent of the Safety Cable Co., heard with deep regret of his death 
on April 18. The loss is keenly felt by the executives and opera- 
tives of the Safety organization, Mr. Clark having been its presi- 
dent for the past twenty-one years, while he has been associated 
with the company in various capacities throughout his entire busi- 
ness career. 

He was born in New York City, February 16, 1872, and received 
his education in the Columbia Grammar School and Columbia Uni 
versity, being graduated from the Columbia School of Mines in 
1894. Immediately after his graduation he began work with the 
Safety Insulated Wire & Cable Co., the predecessor of the present 
Safety Cable Co., holding successively the positions of electrician, 
treasurer, and vice president. On January 1, 1906, he was elected 
president of the organization, and continued to hold that position 
until the time of his death. In 1925 the Safety Cable Co. took 
over the properties of the Phillips Wire Co., of Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, and the A. A. Wire Co., of Harrison, New Jersey, while 
just previous to Mr. Clark’s death the announcement was made of 
the acquisition of the American Insulated Wire & Cable Co. and the 
Brenner-Mervis Co., both of Chicago. 

During the World War Mr. Clark served as chief of the Wire 
and Cable Section of the War Industries Board, in which capacity 
he had charge of the government's wire and cable orders. He was 
interested in association work, to which he devoted 
much of his time and energy. The clubs and various associations 
with which he was connected include the following: Columbia 
\lumni, School of Mines; American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers; National Manufacturers’ Association; American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee; Electrical Manufacturers’ Club; Engi- 
neers’ Club; Lawyers’ Club; and tne Knickerbocker Golf Club, 
Englewood, New Jersey. 


also actively 


Prominent Rubber Broker 


The sudden death on April 27th of Lucien P. MacMichael, a 
prominent rubber broker, was a shock to his many friends in the 
rubber industry. Mr. MacMichael resided at 255 West 88th street, 
and conducted his business at 2 Stone street, New York, N. Y. 
He was a member of the Wheatley Hills Golf Club at East Willis- 
ton, Long Island. His wife and two daughters, Mrs. H. Gilbert 
Smith and Mrs. William Martin, survive Mr. MacMichael, both 
the daughters being residents of Brooklyn. 


AMERICAN RUBBER TRADE IN 1926 

The export and import business of the United States during 
1926 is clearly reviewed in Our World Trade, a bulletin issued by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, 
D. C. In this publication, crude rubber, including latex, holds a 
conspicuous place, as its import value, at $505,818,000, constituted 
11.4 per cent of this country’s entire import trade. It also showed 
a gain over 1925 of 17.7, while the quantity imported, or 925,878,- 
000 pounds, was 4.2 per cent greater than in 1925, and 824.2 per 
cent more than during the prewar period. The average price of 
rubber during 1926 was 6.3 cents higher than that of the preceding 
year, although during the twelve months the price declined steadily. 

Exports in 1926 of rubber goods showed in general a gain, al- 
though shipments of tires and inner tubes declined in quantity by 
&.4 per cent and 23.6 per cent, respectively, as compared with 1925. 
The value, however, of automobile tire exports was $27,816,000, an 
advance for 1926 of 14.8 per cent over the year preceding. Rubber 
boot and shoe shipments, at $7,792,000, meant a gain of 22.4 per 
cent over 1925, the figure for quantity being also 19.7 per cent 
higher. Waterproofed automobile cloth and rubberized fabrics 
also showed a quantity advance of 189 per cent, while exports of 
reclaimed, old and scrap rubber, 41,918,000 pounds, value $3,372,000, 
reached record figures in both quantity and value, Shipments of 
cotton cloth, including duck and tire fabric, declined, however, by 
12.3 per cent. 
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New 








Singmaster & Breyer, 1640 Graybar 
Luilding, 420 avenue, New 
N. Y., opened offices on May 1 as 


Lexington 
Y ork, 
consulting engineers, the concern hav- 
ng been organized by J. A. Singmaster 
ind F. G. 
number of years with the New Jersey 
Co. The 
sulting company have a wide acquaint- 
the rubber trade and a broad 
knowledge of the with 

the paint, rubber and plastic indus- 


3reyer, both connected for a 


Zine heads of the new con- 
ance in 
problems met 


tries. 


The Safety Cable Co., 114 Liberty 
street, New York, N. Y., acquired in 
March of the present year the interests 
Brenner-Mervis Co. and the 
\merican Insulated Wire & Cable Co., 
both of Chicago. In 1925 the plants of 
the Phillips Wire Co., Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, and the A. A. Wire Co., Harri- 
son, New Jersey, were also consolidated 
with the Safety properties, the result be- 
ing that the enlarged concern now has 


ol the 


practically a complete line of both bare 
and insulated wires and cables. Walter 
F. Field has been recently elected presi- 
dent of the Safety Company, succeed- 
ing the late LeRoy Clark. 

Charles T. Wilson Co., specializing in 
crude rubber and foreign produce, has 
moved its offices from 82 Beaver street 
to 44 Beaver street, New York, N. Y. 

The United States Rubber Co., 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., created 
a new office at its recent annual meet- 
ing, that of 
Homer E. Sawyer, 
years vice president of the organization, 


executive vice 


for a 


president. 
number of 


was appointed for the new position. 


The American Hard Rubber Co., 11 
Mercer New York, N. Y., is 
making some alterations in its buildings 
at College Point, Long Island, New 
York, and is also replacing old boilers 
with S. Boyer is presi- 


dent. 


E. M. & F. Waldo, Inc., manufac- 
turers and importers of dry colors and 
black and white pigments used by the 
rubber industry, changed on May 1 
their office location to 244 Fifth avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

George F. McVeigh will be the repre- 
sentative for The Columbus Tire & 
Rubber Co., Columbus, Ohio, in New 
York and New Jersey, and will make 
his headquarters in New York City. 


street, 


new ones. E. 


The Rubber Trade Association of 
New York, Inc., announces that on and 
after May 16, 1927, its offices will be at 
89 Broad street, New York, N. Y. 


C. Francis Beatty, for the past four 
years associated as advertising manager 
with The New Jersey Zinc Co., is now 
with the E. J. Ross Advertising Agency, 
119 West Fortieth street, New York, 
N. Y. Mr. Beatty is a member of the 
American Zinc Institute has been 
on the executive board of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers. 


and 


V. G. Thomas has resigned as vice 
president of Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., manufacturer and dis- 
tributer of rubber chemicals and colors. 
For a number of years Mr. Thomas was 
the New York office of 
L. H. Butcher Co., this organization 
having been consolidated last August 
with the Wishnick-Tumpeer concern. 

Mr. Thomas, who is well known in the 
rubber industry, announces that he will con- 


in charge of 


tinue business under the firm name of V. G. 
Thomas & Co., with offices at 99 John 
street, New York, N. Y. 


New York Rubber Corp. 


The New York Rubber Corporation, 
which succeeds the New York Rubber 
Co., Inc., of Beacon, New York, has no 
affiliation with any other concern, is 
amply financed, has a thoroughly ex- 
perienced staff, and is now manufactur- 
The corporation is 
therefore in a position to expand 
its business along broad lines in 
keeping with the reputation for high 
quality mechanical rubber goods which 
it has maintained for more than a half 


ing at Beacon. 


century. 

Executives of the 
Morgan W. Jopling, 
D. Bigelow, vice president 
eral manager, in charge of factory and 
sales; W. G. Andrews, second vice presi- 
dent; P. D. Ash, treasurer, and D. R. 
Hyde, secretary. The executive and 
sales offices are located at the plant in 
Beacon with new branch offices at 25 West 
43rd street, New York, N. Y., and 
in other important centers. The lines of 
manufacture include belting, hose, pack- 
ings, dredging sleeves, diaphragms, 
pump valves, other mechanical rubber 
goods and radio insulation materials. 


J. Edwin Davis, well known in the 
rubber goods trade as a 


corporation are: 
president; L. 


and gen- 


mechanical 


rubber executive, has joined the sales 
organization of the New York Rubber 
Corp. as manager of its print-rubber de- 
partment. 


Edwin S. Davis is chemist in 
charge of the the New 
York Rubber Corporation, Beacon, New 
York. 

The Endicott Johnson Corp., Johnson 
City, New York, reports increased ship- 
ments of 611,000 pairs of leather shoes 
and 325,000 pairs of athletic footwear for 
the first four months of this year com- 
pared with 1926. President George F. 
Johnson states that plant capacity for 
rubber soled footwear will be increased 
by 25,000 pairs daily with an annual 
sales valuation of $8,000,000. Construc- 
tion of a new five-story brick and steel 
factory employing 1,000 additional work- 
men, will begin immediately. The cor- 
poration’s present rubber footwear pro- 
duction amount to $7,000,000 yearly. 


chief 
laboratory of 


Pennsylvania 


The Wolverine Supply & Manufac- 
turing Co., 1200 Western avenue, N. S. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, includes in its 
products a line of toys, and in order to 
increase its output has purchased the 
entire line of goods produced by the 
Walbert Manufacturing Co., of Chicago. 
One of the games in which the latter 
company specialized made use of rub- 
ber horseshoes for gym exercises. C, 
C. Bain is president of the Wolverine 
organization. 


John C. Witmer of Harrisburg, Penn- 
svlvania, has been spending a few days at 
the factory of the Falls Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, accompanied by the organization’s 
eastern Pennsylvania representative, H. L. 
Walters. P 


SOVIET UNION DELEGATES 


A visit to this country of delegates from 
the Rubber Trust of the Soviet Union has 
been announced by the Amtorg Trading 
Corp., 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Russian representatives are in- 
terested in machinery and_ production 
methods, as exemplified by the American 
rubber industry. Two of the five big rub- 
ber plants of Russia have not been in 
operation since the war, the remaining three 
however having been brought back to the 
pre-war rate of output. Their production 
last year showed a gain of 30 per cent over 
1925, the 1926 totals including 27,000,000 
pairs of galoshes, and tires valued at $5,- 
000,000. During 1926 the Rubber Trust 
also used 7,000 metric tons of crude rubber, 
while this year 9,000 tons will be imported. 


These 
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New Jersey 





While the mechanical end of the rub 
ber industry in New Jersey remains very 
good, the tire and tube divisions are not 
Manufacturers are 
conditions 
Plants 


yet up to capacity. 
looking forward 
within the next 
manufacturing belting and hose are run- 
Hard 
much 


to better 


few weeks. 
ning to capacity on these lines. 


rubber business has not shown 


improvement during the past month. 

Trenton rubber manufacturers and 
employes donated liberally to the Mis- 
sissippi flood The majority of 


the manufacturers sent checks for large 


cause. 


sums and many collections were taken 


among the employes. 


The Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, New 
Jersey, specializes in rubber heels and 
soles, but lately received increased or- 
ders for various kinds of rubber supplies 
The concern 
flooring 


for the automotive trade. 
is now manufacturing rubber 
for various makes of cars and the plant 
is running normally. President C. H. 
Oakley states that the past month has 
shown a larger increase in business than 


during the past several months. 

The Murray Rubber Co., 
New Jersey, announces that it is operat- 
mechanical rubber 


Trenton, 
ing at capacity on 
goods and about 75 per cent of capacity 


on tires and tubes 


The United Rubber Machinery Ex- 
change, formerly at 311-317 Mt. Pleasant 
avenue, Newark, New Jersey, is now 
located at 319-323 Frelinghuysen avenue, 


Newark. 


The United & Globe Rubber Co.’s 


plant and equipment, at Trenton, New 
Jersey, was sold some months ago at 
receivers sale for $118,000 to State High 


Commissioner Abraham Jelin and 
States Marshal 
both of New 
Title the 
to the owners by the 


Vay 
nited Frederick K. 
Schneider, Brunswick, 


New Jersey. to property has 
given new 
receivers, Colonel Edward C. 
J. Philip Bird. With the exception of 
sixteen suits involving claims against the 
United & Globe, this transfer winds up 


the affairs of the re ceivership. 


been 
Rose and 


Title to the Bergougnan Rubber Co.’s 
plant, Trenton, New Jersey, has passed 
the Bergougnan Realty Co., to 
Goldbeck, Jr. The consid- 
eration was not announced, although the 


from 


George E. 


property was held at $200,000. The 
purchase includes real estate amount- 
ing to more than nine acres and the 


factory buildings, the replacement cost 


of which is said to be in excess of 


$500,000 


Whitehead Brothers Rubber Co., 
frenton, New Jersey, is very busy at 
the present time. Orders have increased 
to such extent that the hose and 
belting departments are on an overtime 
basis. The company now doing 
better than it has for three years. 

The Vulcanized Rubber Co., Morris- 
ville, reports that busi- 
ness has been falling off to some extent. 
The condition is believed to be due to 
an overproduction of radio parts. 


an 


is 


Pennsylvania, 


Connecticut 


J. W. Whitehead, sales manager of 
[he Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Nor- 
walk, Connecticut, has returned from a 
business trip to the Pacific Coast and 
Middle West. While away he held con- 
ferences with the company’s salesmen 
and distributers in the cities of San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Tulsa, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, and Chicago. 


Annual Dinner of 


The annual meeting and banquet of the 
Veterans’ Association of the Farrel Foun- 
dry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Connecticut, 
was held on the afternoon of May 14 in 
Masonic Ansonia. The 
organization who 


the Temple at 


consists of employes 


have been associated with the Farrel con- 
cern for twenty-five years or more, there 
116 members on the list, 


being at present 
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Ajax May Curtail Trenton 
Activities 

The Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., announ 
that due to loss of production at Tre: 
ton in previous years during the ho 
weather, when demand is greatest, t! 
company has made preparation during 
the winter and spring months to tak 
care of the peak demand during the 
spring and summer season, and may fi: 
it more economical to curtail or 
porarily discontinue production at Tre: 
ton, but in case 
expected to be only of temporary dur: 
tion. 

The present new activities at Raci: 
involved the erection of a building f 
warehouse, additional 
added production purposes, as well 
the installation of labor-saving device: 
all for the purpose of reducing produ 
tion costs. 

Executive offices will be continued in 
New York, but at a later date some ck 
partments now a part of the New Yor! 
organization will probably be removed 
to Racine for the purpose of organiza 
tion efficiency and overhead savings. 


ten 


of such action, it 


office space anid 


Farrel Veterans 


stallations which, at that time, ran by 
water Gradually the output was 
extended to include calenders and other roll 


power. 


yperating mechanisms, rubber machinery, 
etc. Meanwhile the factory buildings also 
grew from a small plant on the banks of 
the Naugatuck River to the present large 
concern at Ansonia of thirteen and a half 
acres, with a branch plant at Buffalo, New 





Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Connecticut 


thirty of whom are pensioners. The presi- 
dent of the association, William Bowen, has 
been with the Farrel company for fifty- 
five years, another has a record of fifty 
years, and several others forty years. 
The Farrel Foundry & Machine Co. has 
a noteworthy history, having been estab- 
lished in 1848 by Almon Farrel and his 
Franklin Farrel. The products first 
included power drives and gears for in- 


son 


York, which has three-quarters of the main 
plant’s capacity. 

It is an interesting fact that when 
Farrel organization was first established it 
was necessary to import chilled iron rolls 
from Great Britain, but before the death 
of Franklin Farrel the situation was re- 
versed, and today the Farrel machinery and 
rolls are exported to many countries and 
are known throughout the world. 


the 
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Massachusetts 








Rubber mill activity in Massachusetts 
ntinues to present evidences of a mixed 
nd, although the general average as 


vealed by the official state figures 
ows a Slight decline. Tires, tubes, 
d mechanicals for the automotive 


ndustry are busy, footwear mills nor- 


illy active, while insulated wire, in- 
strial rubber mechanical goods, heels 
nd soles, and sundries are slightly be- 
normal. State figures for the month 
\pril that 


ibber footwear declined from 8,792 to 


show employment in 


In rubber 
there 


x 


628 with 1,603 on part time. 


including tires and tubes, 


oods, 
as also a decline from 2,835 to 2,751, 
footwear in- 
$25.60, anc 


hile average wages in 
$25.04 to 


$24.99 to $2 


reased from 


| 
from 5.69. 


I ibber goods 


General employment index compared to 
1919-1923 


votwear at 97.0, a decrease from 98.8 of 


he average of shows rubber 


the previous month, and rubber goods, 


tires, and tubes at 122.5 an increase from 
119.1 in March. The Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston reports that rubber 
footwear sales in March declined from 


he large volume of March last year. 


E. D. Manley, manager of the Boston 


ranch of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio, reports the appoint- 
nent of A. M. Sneddon as assistant 


ranch manager. Mr. Sneddon needs no 
ntroduction to the automotive trade of 
}oston, as for the past two years he was 
office manager of the 
re coming to Boston Mr. Sneddon was 


local office. Be- 


office manager of the company’s 
ranches at Buffalo and New York. He 
was also identified with the automotive 
vears, having been 
Packard Motor Car 


industry for several 


ssociated with the 


Co., General Motors Corp., and the De 
troit Truck Co. at their home office in 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Arthur H. Hadley has been appointed 


England sales representative for 


\ 
Yew 


he St. Louis Cement Co.'s line of 


shoe and leather 
the 


ibber cements for the 
rade He will call on the trade in 


England territory with his firm’s 


making his headquarters at 


Massachusetts. 


oducts, 


larblehead, 


The Eastern Massachusetts Section of 
the Taylor Society held a meeting at the 
ston Chamber of Commerce on May 
when the Bedaux Point System was 
subject under discussion, and Edwin 
the H. A. 
Speak- 
rs were: L. C. Stevens, president of the 
C. Stevens Co., Massachu- 
tts; C. W. F. O'Connor, production 
anager of the Universal Winding Co., 


Johnson, president of 


whnson Co., Boston, presided. 


Boston, 


Providence, Rhode Island; and Aldo P. 
standards depart- 
Steel 


head of the 
Saw 


Greco, 
ment, Simonds and Co., 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 

W. T. Lewis, purchasing agent of the 
lire & Akron, 


Ohio, is in Singapore on a six months’ 


Firestone Rubber Co., 
business trip. 

George E. Price, Jr., assistant pur- 
chasing agent of the Goodyear Tire & 
Akron, Ohio, 
secretary-treasurer of the 


Rubber Co., has been 
elected 
Summit County Chapter of the Reserve 
Officers United 


States. commission 


\ssociation of the 
Mr. 
Lieutenant in the 


Price holds a 


as First Quarter- 
master Reserve Corps, U. S. Army. 

The West 
Co., manufacturers of tire fabrics, 
plant 


Boylston Manufacturing 
will 


move part of their from East 


hampton, Massachusetts, to Alabama. 


The company employs 2,500 hands when 


running at capacity. Directors have de- 


cided that the condition of their com- 


pany can be materially improved by 


purchasing stock of a company organ- 
ized in Alabama, which purchase can be 
made for the 30,000 


spindles with complementary equipment 


consideration of 


now at Easthampton of 137,504 spindles, 


and an additional cash consideration. 
The new company is to be located near 
\labama. The plant at 


Easthampton will continue to be operat- 


Montgomery, 


ed in development of fancies and spe 


cialties with the tire fabric division 


moved south. 

E. Norman Bowry, purchasing agent 
of the Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, was elected presi 
the New 
Association at the annual meet- 


dent of England Purchasing 
Agent's 
ing of that society held May 10. 

The carbon black situation relative to 
flood 


among 


the Louisiana condition caused 
rubber in- 


this 


some concern local 


dustries who are large users of 
material, but aside from a cleaning out 
of local spot stocks to supply the Akron 


demands, no local hardship was felt. 
The Archer Rubber Co., Milford, 
Massachusetts, specializing in the pro- 
duction of fine rubber fabrics, rubber 
clothing, hospital sheeting, etc., has been 
allowed the trade-mark 


“Glazette” for its rainproof fabrics. 

The Michelin Tire Co., Milltown, 
New Jersey, has arranged a lease agree- 
ment to have a building erected espe- 
cially for its own use at the corner of 
Ipswich and Lansdowne streets, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. The company’s 
present branch offices are at 901 Boyl- 
ston street, Boston. 


the use of 
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The Clifton Manufacturing Co., 65 
Brookside Boston, Massachu- 
setts, announces the following changes 


avenue, 


in its executive personnel, effective May 
1, 1927: N. Lincoln Greene is now vice 
president and general manager; Donald 
B. Webster, Bufftum, 
treasurer; and L. A. Beecher, 


treasurer; C. E. 
assistant 
assistant manager. The company’s pro- 
ducts include rubber clothing, shoe cloth, 
friction tape, splicing compounds, etc. 
Maurice Ashley has been appointed 


sales representative for the New Eng- 
land territory of The Columbus Tire 
& Rubber Co., Columbus, Ohio, with 


headquarters in Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Ross Wire Co., 69 Bath street, 
Providence, Rhode Island, formerly spe- 
cializing in the production of bare and 
fabric covered wires and cords, has add- 
ed a line of rubber covered cords for 
the electrical and radio trades. 

L. Albert & Son, Inc., Trenton, New 
Jersey, dealers in rubber machinery, an- 
nounce that Frank B. Batchelder, form- 
with the Fisk and 


Murray organizations, is now represent- 


erly connected 
England, 
340, 80 
Massachusetts 


ing the Albert concern in New 


with headquarters at Room 


Federal street, Boston, 


U. S. R. Promotions 


Several promotions in the footwear 


division of the United States Rubber 
Co. are of interest. Henry S. Marlor, 
factory manager of the Alice mill in 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island, and the 
Millville, Massachusetts, plant of the 


Woonsocket Rubber Co., has been pro- 
moted to the position of supervisor of 
the footwear the United 
States Rubber Co., and in this capacity 


division of 


he will have authority over all plants 
of the footwear division with offices in 
New New York City: J. D. 
Wilmot, factory manager of the Boston 
Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, Massachu- 
setts, Plant 1, Plant 2 at Melrose, 
Massachusetts, has been promoted to be 
manager of the Woonsocket Mill- 


ville plants in place of Mr. Marlor. J. D. 


Haven and 


and 


and 


Rubber 
late 


Wilmot has been at the Boston 
Shoe Co., death of the 
P. C. Benjamin, several years ago, and 
previous to that was with the Goodyear 
India Naugatuck, 
Connecticut, another United States subsid- 
teechnical su- 


since the 


Rubber Glove Co., 


Leonard H. Gor due, 


iary. 
perintendent of the Boston Rubber Shoe 
Co., has been made factory manager of 


both plants in place of Mr. Wilmot 


WATERPROOF SACKS 


Containers for granular, dusty and 
brittle materials, such as potash, cement, 
salt, etc., are made of rubber and manufac- 
tured by Felton and Guilleaume Carlswerk 
A.-G., K6lIn-Mulheim. The sur- 
rounded by a strong net with an opening at 


the top, about which is a metal ring. 


sack is 
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Ohio 





Operations of most of Ohio's rubber fac- 


tories were maintained close to capacity 


levels during May. There was a substan- 
tial increase noted in the demand for tires 
Ship- 


ments of tires to dealers continue heavy, 


from the automobile manufacturers. 


although not quite up to the record break- 


ing figures of March and April. The 
movement of tires through retail trade 
channels has been handicapped somewhat 


in parts of the country by the recent rains 
and cold weather. 

A recession in the tire industry has been 
expected in some quarters, in view of the 
rapid pace maintained during the first quar- 
ter of the year, but so far there have been 
no signs of much curtailment. Schedules 
to be followed by the major plants early 
in June call for continued heavy production. 

Output of golf balls and rubber hose, 
products always in greater demand in the 
spring, is considerably larger than last 
Tennis shoes are being sold in large 
Production of rubber footwear 


year. 
quantities. 
is again being increased to fill orders for 
fall delivery. 

Foremost among the rubber companies 
which have registered substantial sales and 
production increases in 1927 are Goodrich, 
Goodyear, Firestone, Seiberling and Gen- 
eral. 

As a result of the greatest sales in the 
history of the company since the first of 
the year, Goodrich is manufacturing an 
average of 35,000 tires a day in the Akron 
plant. Goodrich engineers recently im- 
proved the Silvertown tire by developing 
a process for curing the casings by means 
of both hot water and steam. 

Current production of tires at the Good- 
year Akron plant is close to 50,000 a day. 
That company officials expect to maintain 
capacity operating schedules for some time 
is indicated by the fact that vacations for 
employes have been postponed until later 


in the summer 
The Firestone 
plan to increase 
month, when plant additions will be put 
Firestone is turning out 
1 day, and Seib- 


und Seiberling companies 

their production next 
into operation 
approximately 45,000 tires 
erling around 8,000 

The consensus of opinion among rubber 
buyers in Akron is that 
crude rubber will be seen before the end 
market is not 


higher prices for 


if the year \ 
looked for, but these authorities say a price 
of 50 cents a pound for rubber would be a 
conservative estimate in view of the 60 per 
cent restrictions and the larger consump- 
tion this both in this and 
abroad. 

The Kocker Tire Co., 5 West Mc- 
Miken street, Cincinnati, Ohio, has just 
been appointed distributer for the Falls 
Akron, Ohio 


runaway 


country 


year, 


Rubber Co.. 





H. D. Andress, president, Cleveland 
Equipment & Engineering Co., Swetland 
building, Ohio, announces a 
change of address after June 1, to 6306-10 


In the new location there 


Cleveland, 


Kinsman avenue. 
will be 10,000 feet of warehouse space in 
addition to the office. A 
siding supplies excellent shipping facilities. 


main railroad 


Goodyear Suit Settled 


An amicable settlement between warring 
factions in the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
control litigation, which has been in pro- 
gress for nearly a year, was reached May 
15. While exact terms of the peace agree- 
ment were not made public, the outstanding 
effect is that control of the world’s largest 
rubber company again passes into the hands 
of the common stockholders. It really ends 
a six year fight to wrest the company from 
the hands of bankers who have dominated 
it since the post-war slump, when financial 
reorganization was necessary. 

The principal changes in the financial 
structure of the company were the issuinr 
of a $60,000,000 bond issue, bearing 5 per 
cent interest, retiring all 8 per cent se 
curities, and the dissolution of all voting 
trusts. Accrued dividends amounting to 
$25 a share on the 7 per cent preferred 
stock will be paid off in new stock. 

With elimination of the 
stock, Dillon, Read & Co. no longer con- 
trol Goodyear, although they are repre- 
sented on the board of directors. President 
P. W. Litchfield, with his corps of assist- 
in charge of operations. 
comprise the new board 
of directors: President P. W. Litchfield, 
Grayson M. P. Murphy, Robert C. Schaff- 
ner, Henry B. Manton, Russell L. Robin- 
son, Frances Seiberling, G. A. Tomlinson, 
Clarence Dillon, John Sherwin, Elton 
Hoyt, II, E. B. Green, J. Arthur House, 
Walter B. Mahoney, Samuel Lewis Smith, 
Fayette Brown, Dr. Robert H. Bishop, 
Jr., Cleveland, and George B. Durnell. 

The personal suits pending against Frank 
A. Seiberling, founder and former presi- 
dent of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
will be settled in the near future, it is 
understood, following a friendly settlement 
of the Goodyear control litigation, in which 
Mr. Seiberling was involved. In his an- 
swer, Mr. Seiberling stated that the $3,- 
744,729 charged against him on open ac- 
count prior to October 31, 1919, was fully 
December 6, 1920, in real estate 
and corporate stocks. He asserted that 
while he was president of the company he 
permitted Goodyear to use his patents with- 
out paying royalty. A reasonable value 
of the use of these inventions was in ex- 
cess of $6,000,000, Mr. Seiberling declared 


in his answer. 


management 


ants, continues 


The following 


paid 
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Frank A. Seiberling, president of 
Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 1 
ports net sales for the first four mont 
of 1927, $4,368,000, compared with $3,71 
000 last year. With prices 30 per « 
lower than last year, the net dollar sa! 
showed an increase of 19 per cent. Seib 
ling estimated there would be a gene: 
10 per cent increase in the industry th 
year over last and that balloon tires 
exceed 60 per cent of the total product 
of all countries. He predicted no pric 
change. 

D. C. Smith, associated with the Ph 
adelphia branch of the Mason Tire & Rul 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio, for a number « 
years, has resigned to engage in a busines 
enterprise in Ohio. 


E. R. Jobson, export department, Fir 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., has left Akron 
for Valparaiso, Chile, to supervise Fire 
stone sales in Chile, Peru and Bolivia. 


H. C. Kirk, formerly connected wit! 
Firestone, is now with the Seiberling Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio, as Seiberling repre 
sentative in the Louisville, Kentucky, terri- 
tory. 


G. M. Collette, formerly general man 
ager of the Lambert Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, has moved to Dayton, Ohio, to 
engage in another line of business. 


David L. Brown, of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., sailed last month for Ev- 
rope, where he will make an intensive study 
of foreign markets for rubber products. 


Marion ~ Adolphus Cheek, Jr., of 
Berkeley, California, captain of the 1925 
Harvard football team and active in social 
service work at the Phillips Brooks House 
of Harvard, has been appointed graduate 
secretary of the Phillips Brooks House As- 
sociation. He is the oldest son of A. M. 
Cheek, rubber’ planting expert associated 
with the Fire{tone Tire & Rubber Co. 
\kron, Ohio. 

The R. R. Olin Laboratories, carry- 
ing on the work of consulting rubber 
technologists, have changed their mail- 
ing address from 852 Wall street, Akron, 
Ohio, to P. O. Box 72, Akron, Ohio. 


The Falls Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
reports new sales representatives for its 
West Virginia, Iowa, Western Pennsyl- 
and Kentucky divisions. The 
company manufactures’ Falls _ tires, 
Evergreen inner tubes, and Neverpinch 
rubber flaps. 


The Rubber Plug Co., 2482 East 22nd 
street, Cleveland, Ohio, specializing in 
the manufacture of Crost tire repair 
material, reports a revision of its prices 
and a good volume of business. 


The Wadsworth Rubber Manufactur- 
ing Co., Wadsworth, Ohio, is produc- 
ing a line of automobile tires, as well 
as tire repair material, the latter class of 
goods being manufactured under the 
trade name of “Waruco.” 


vania 
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Modify Restriction 

E. G. Holt, chief of the Rubber Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce, 
predicted in a talk May 18 before the 
Kiwanis and American Business clubs in 
Akron, Ohio, that British crude rubber re- 
striction will be*modified or abolished en- 
tirely before the end of the year. The 
present scheme of restriction is not meeting 
with the satisfaction of rubber producers, 
he asserted. 

Secause of the independent growing of 
rubber, free from British trade dominion, 
and the wholesale reclaiming program un- 
der way in this country, the anticipated 
shortage of crude rubber has been post- 
poned, if not averted altogether, Mr. Holt 
stated. 

“America, in effect, produced 50,000 
tons of rubber last year,” he said, “for the 
reclaimers, operating at capacity, and bet- 
tering their product, made 100,000 more 
tons of reclaim than ever before. That is 
the equivalent of 50,000 tons of plantation 
rubber. At the same time production of 
wild rubber increased about 100,000 tons, 
so that a total of 150,000 tons was added 
to the world’s rubber production.” 

The Lambert Tire & Rubber Co. has 
been taken over by a syndicate headed 
by George Seiberling, J. P. Seiberling 
and J. W. Coyle. They have formed an 
Ohio corporation under the same name 
to operate the company’s plant in 
Akron. George Seiberling is the new 
president and general manager. He was 
formerly general factory manager of all 
the tire companies controlled by the 
United States Rubber Co., and from 
1903 to 1920 was connected with 
Morgan & Wright in Detroit, Mich- 


igan. J. P. Seiberling is a son of 
Frank A. Seiberling, a leader in the 
rubber industry for years. Lambert 


first engaged in the manufacture of 
cushion and so-called puncture proof 
tires, and more recently entered the 
pneumatic tire field. 

The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, shows an increase 
of 275 per cent in its tire shipments 
for the first quarter of the present year, 
as compared with the corresponding 
three months of 1926. Inner tube ship- 
ments for the period represent an even 
greater gain, or 309 per cent. John 
A. MacMillan is president and general 
manager. 

The C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing 
Co., 18-88 Thirty-third street, Brooklyn. 
New York, specializing in the produc- 
tion of industrial instruments, has open- 
ed a branch factory at 5902 Carnegie 
avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. The new di- 
vision is in charge of A. R. Anderson, 
district manager. Messrs. F. A. Denz, 
F. L. Frock, and F. Cramer have also 
been assigned to special work at the 
Cleveland plant. 
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W. O. Rutherford, vice president of 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., addressing vis- 
itors in Akron from South and Central 
America and Mexico, at a banquet in 
the Portage Country Club May 19, 
stressed the advantages of closer friend- 
ships, better understanding and exten- 
sion of trade relations between the 
United States and the Latin American 
countries. 

“Akron, rubber manufacturing center 
of the world, owes its inception to a 
product of South America,” he said. 
“The first rubber factory here was 
started in 1870, and from that time until 
1905 our raw material came largely from 
South America. In 1900 the world pro- 
duction of rubber was 54,000 tons. Last 
year it was 614,000 tons.” The visit of 
the delegation was sponsored by the 
Pan-American Confederation for High- 
way Education. The delegation toured 
Akron and Portage lakes and inspected 
the Goodrich, Goodyear, Firestone, 
Miller and General tire plants. 






Balloon Tire Suit 


Suit has been started in the United 
States District court in Detroit, to test 
the validity of Alden L. Putnam’s patent 
No. 1,537,879, issued May 12, 1925, cover- 
ing the principle of construction involved in 
the manufacture of balloon cord casings. 
Although The B. F. Goodrich Co. is named 
defendant, the issue involved affects practi- 
cally the whole tire industry. The Steel 
Wheel Corp., Lansing, Michigan, exclusive 
licensee under the Putnam balloon tire pat- 
ent, started the action. More than 56,000, 
000 balloon tires have been manufactured 
in the United States since 1920, it is esti- 
mated. 

It is claimed in the bill of complaint that 
Putnam became “the original inventor of 
a certain new and useful improvement in 
pneumatic treaded vehicle wheels not 
known or used by others in this country 
before his invention or discovery thereof, 
and not patented or described in any printed 
publication in this or any country before 
his invention thereof.” 


One Hundred Million Goodyear Tires 


During the first week in May the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, produced its one-hundred-mil- 
lionth pneumatic tire, the total output 
to date being by far the largest of any 
tire manufacturing organization, accord- 
ing to Paul W. Litchfield, the Good- 
year president. In 1912 the Akron com- 
pany completed its first million tires, 
while early in 1923 the fifty-million 
mark was passed. 

In addition to the Akron factories, 
two plants are maintained in Canada 
and California, with another under con- 
struction in Australia; five textile mills, 





a cotton plantation, a coal mine, and a 
rubber plantation in the Far East help 
to make possible a daily output of 65,- 
000 pneumatic tires and 75,000 inner 
tubes. Over three million solid and 
cushion tires produced by the Good- 
year organization are not included in 
the one hundred million total above 
mentioned. For this production of tires 
about 100,000 bales of cotton a year are 
necessary while the company is said to 
use nearly one seventh of all the crude 
rubber produced annually, or about 50 
per cent more than any other manu- 
facturer. 








WILLIAM HIPPENSTEAL, OLDEST GOODYEAR EMPLOYE PRESENTS THE ONE HUNDRED 

MILLIONTH PNEUMATIC TIRE TO PRESIDENT LITCHFIELD. THE GOODYEAR OFFI- 

CIALS IN THE FRONT ROW ARE: W. OC. STATE; C. A. STILLMAN; ©. F. STONE; C. G 
SLUSSER; P. W. LITCHFIELD; L. C, ROCKHILL, AND WILLIAM STEPHENS 
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Glenn H. Seely, Ohio representative of 
the Utility Cudahy, 


Wisconsin, 


Manufacturing Co., 


will sever this connection 


June 1, and devote his entire time to the 


management of the Thermo Instrument 


Co., Akron, Ohio, of which he is president. 

Columbus Tire & Rubber Co., Colum 
appointment 
Detroit 
Clements has had a num 


bus, Ohio, announces the 
ot pa H. 
territory. Mr 


Clements to cover the 


ber of years experience with Goodyear. 


H. R. Baker, advertising manager of 
the Miller Ohio, 


been 


Rubber Co., Akron, 


has elected to serve as the first 
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president of the new Akron Advertising 


Club. The charter membership in the 


club, which was formed May 4, em- 
braces practically all the tire and rubber 
manufacturing companies in the Akron 


district. Many millions of dollars worth 
of national and international advertising 


emanates from this city annually. 
The E-Z Cred-I-Tire Co., has recent- 
third store at 37 


avenue, 


ly established its tire 
South 
Ohio, the others being in Dayton and 
Columbus, Ohio. The 
Hood exclusively in all 


its divisions. 


Fountain Springfield, 
organization 
handles tires 
three of 








Midwest 





The Utility Manufacturing Co., 
Cudahy, Wisconsin, has completed arrange- 
ments to handle golf ball making equip 
ment \ feature of the new line is a core 


Machine 


Pennsyl 


winder designed by the Hohwieletr 
Morrisville, 


& Engineering Co., 


vanilla 


The Lake Shore Tire & Rubber Co., 


Des Moines, Iowa, is almost ready to 
begin operations in the plant formerly 
owned by the lowa Cord Tire Lo., ot 
Des Moines [he factory was pur- 
chased April 8 by Chicago and Omaha 


interests 


The La Crosse Rubber Mills Co., La 


Crosse, Wisconsin, has begun the con- 
struction of a plant addition, which 
when completed will provide 85,000 
more square feet of floor space, or a 
total floor space of 435,000 square teet 
Since the establishment of the company 
on a small scale in 1897, several plant 


enlargements have been necessary Che 


company specializes in the manutacture 
of rubber footwear, and is headed by 
the following executives \lbert P 
Funk, president; William F. Funk, vice 


president; Arthur S. Funk, secretary 


and general manager in charge of pro 


duction; and H. J. Putnam, general 
sales manager. 

The Auburn Rubber Co., Auburn, 
Indiana, announces that Porter Pace 


has been placed in charge of the com- 
pany’s factory branch at 1118 Broadway, 
Wayne, The 
specializes in the manufacture of 


Red A 


Fort Indiana. organiza- 


tion 


\uburn tires. 


Eau Claire, 


The Gillette Rubber Co., 


Wisconsin, is adding another story to 


its warehouse building, the new con- 


struction measuring 100 by 135 feet. 


Frank C. Hermann is president. 

The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
moved its Detroit offices about June 1 
to 2778 East Grand Boulevard, where 


the capacity is double that of the for- 


mer location 
J. H. Clements has 


Michigan 
Tire & 


been appointed 
Che 


Columbus, 


representative of Colum- 


bus Rubber Co., 


Ohio 


The Cornell-Casper Tire Co., 1701 
Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, is handling the products of The 
Falls \kron, 


Baltimore avenue, 


Rubber Co., Ohio. 
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The Corduroy Tire Co., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, reports that R. R. Drake, for 

























R. R. Drake 


eighteen years associated in an execu- 
States 
Rubber Co., is now with the Corduroy 


tive capacity with the United 
organization as special representative in 


charge of dealers’ accounts. 


JAPAN’S FINANCIAL SITUATION 

Japan’s troubles are more political than 
economic, and although the present situa- 
tion has its serious economic phases, the 
Japanese Government, whose credit is on a 
solid basis, has the ability to pilot its bank- 
ing organization into safe waiters. Japan’s 
foreign trade continues to be handled by a 
strong group of banks, including the Yoko- 
hama Specie, the Sumitomo, the Mitsubishi, 
and the Mitsui, all of whom are fulfilling 
their obligations as in normal times and 


are buying commercial paper as_ usual. 
Some of the largest banks in New York 
City are also continuing to cover their 


forward exchanges with the above-men- 
tioned banks, indicating that the position of 


the Japanese banking organizations is as 


strong as ever. The most serious phase 


of the Japanese situation is the temporary 
China, 


loss of 


thee country’s trade with 


and no one can prophesy regarding the 


latter country’s difficulties, although many 
believe that the crisis in China is passing 




















Plant of The La Crosse Mills Co., La Crosse, Wisconsin 
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Pacific Coast 





Ever Ready Rubber Products, which 
the the 
C. Benedict Manufacturing Co., Twelfth 


San 


carries on rubber business of 


and Howard streets, Francisco, 
California, according to President M. E. 
doing a big 


and abroad in 


Dorman, has been very 
business in this country 
sanitary skirts, patented garments which 
are designed to retain pleats in dresses. 
[he company makes a complete line of 
goods from sheet rubber and rubberized 
fabrics, including dress shields, aprons, 
sheetings, shower curtains, infants’ 
rubber wear, and various sanitary items 


skirts, M. 


Hyman is secretary of the new company. 


The Thermoid Rubber Co., according 


to James A. Wheatley, Jr., Pacific Coast 


slips, and step-ins. H. 


as 


manager, has found far western business 
the 
with brake lining leading, and 


exceptionally good during 
ot 1927, 


orders well distributed for radiator hose, 


torepart 


universal joint disks, clutch facings, belt- 
All the 
out of 
Mis- 
sion street, where a warehouse is main- 
New 


ing, hose, packing, and tubing. 
Coast 


Francisco 


Pacific salesmen operate 


the San branch at 1263 


tained tor the Trenton, Jersey, 


tactory. 
Mills of San 


improve- 


Rubber 
making 
Pittsburg, Contra 


The Pioneer 
Francisco 
ments at its plant in 


has been 


Costa county, with a view of speeding 


Business is reported as 
H. R. Mans- 


pro- 


up production. 
much aead of a year ago. 
I eld, 


duction, left on May 10 for a six-weeks’ 


vice president in charge of 
business trip to include New York, Chi- 


cago, and other cities. G. B. Towne 


of the general sales department left on 
May 4 for a three months’ sales trip to 
The 


established 


and continental Europe. 


Mills 


Europe in 


England 


Pioneer has a well 


garden hose, 


belting, 


business in 


transmission belting, conveyer 


piston rod packing, and other rubber 


goods. 
The United States Rubber Co. reports 


that the the 


Pacific Coast 


money value of sales in 


territory is not only quite 


above that of the first third of 1926, but 
the total tonnage is considerably higher. 
to Manager J. B. 


\ccording General 


Brady of the Pacific Coast Division at 
300-336 Second street, San Francisco, 
sales for 1927 will break all records 
despite keen competition. He declares 


that between the Rockies and the Pacific 
Coast, agricultural conditions have not 


been as good in many years, and al- 


though some merchandising has been 


delayed by the late spring this will be 
well offset by lively business throughout 
the summer and fall. 





Brown-Hunter, Inc., 700 Twelfth ave- 
nue, Seattle, Washington, is now in its 


new and well-equipped establishment, 
where a specialty is made of supplying 
motorists’ needs. The organization, 
which is headed by two well-known 
Seattle men, handles McClaren Auto- 
crat and All Road tires. 

India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 


Ohio, has appointed A. D. Sprague, long 
in the service department at the factory 
in Akron, service the 
Coast 


enjoying 


as manager in 
The 


exceptionally 


Pacific territory. company 


has been good 


business since the first of the year, the 
increase in sales in the southwest sec- 


tion having been 150 per cent for the 
first quarter over the first three months 
of 1926. 


L. Ryan, 


Pacific Coast Manager Frank 
455 


Francisco, has been 


with headquarters at 


Second street, San 
preparing for big distribution during the 
the 


remainder of year. 


Goodrich’s Los 
The B. F. Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has decided to build a factory in 


Ge odrich 


Los Angeles, which will be in operation 
within a year and involve an initial out- 
about $4,000,000. The mid-May 
announcement the to 
officials of 


lay of 


came sequel 


as 


many conferences between 


the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
and Bertram G. Work, president of the 
Goodrich company and chairman of the 
board of directors, C. B. Raymond, vice 
chairman, and L. D. Brown, vice presi- 


dent. The last mentioned executive 











C. B. Raymond, B. G. Work, and 
L. D. Brown 


ten-days’ personal 
of 
turing and marketing conditions in the 
This 


study of 


had just finished a 


survey of the location and manufac- 
been 
the 


situation by Mr. Raymond, who lives at 


Pacific Coast territory. had 


preceded by an intimate 


Montecito, adjoining Santa Barbara, 
California. 

The plant will be erected on a 45- 
acre tract on Mines avenue in the 


eastern part of the city and in what 
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The Michelin Tire Co., having dis- 
continued its San Francisco branch, has 
M. Scott & Co. of that 
city as its central California distributers. 


appointed A. 


Kelly-Springfield Activities 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., New York, 
N. Y., is making a direct study of Coast 
trade conditions through Special Repre- 
M. Martin, of New 


sentative George 


York. Business has been exceptionally 
good so far this year, sales being more 
than twice as much in the first four 


months of 1927 as compared with the 
first third of last year, and prospects, 
company officials say, are most encour- 
aging. 
tory branches on the Coast, as follows: 


The company maintains four fac- 


Seattle, 1412 Ninth avenue, in charge of 
J. M. McDonald; Portland, 484 Gilsan 
street, C. W. Brown; San Francisco, 560 
Ninth street, Pierce E. Meyers; and Los 
Angeles, 660 South street, 
ae Mr. Cahoon is ill 


in a local hospital, but has been ably 


Anderson 
Cahoon. very 
aided by J. A. Yale, who two weeks ago 
was appointed office manager at the Los 
Angeles branch. 


Angeles Factory 

is known as the Union Pacific industrial 
The first 
tween ten and fifteen acres, and furnish 
employment for from 1,000 to 1,500 per- 


section. unit will cover be- 


sons with a payroll of between $1,500,- 
000 and $2,000,000 a year. 
initial 


As now esti- 


mated, the will be about 
5,000 tires and 7,500 tubes a day. 
be provided for 


than 


output 
Later, 


factory additions will 


manufacturing other automobile 


rubber products. Control of the plant 


will be in the hands of a western or- 
ganization to be known as the Pacific- 
Goodrich Rubber Co., and it will be 


operated in much the same manner as 
the Goodrich factories in Canada, Eng- 
France. 
to 


decision 


land, and 
Work, 
establish 


the 
the 


southwest plant is the result of a very 


President 


to 


According 
company’s 


rapid growth in demand for its products, 
considerable in- 
but better 


requiring not only a 


crease in production also 


facilities for distributing its goods in the 


Pacific Coast states and also in the 
Pacific overseas markets,” which are 
rapidly developing. Favorable factors 
influencing the decision were The 


enormous number of motor vehicles in 


Southern California, Los Angeles coun- 
ty having 646,907 pasenger cars or 40 
per cent of the entire state registration, 
and Southern California 909,809 or 56 
per cent; climate advantages permitting 
year-round production, a free labor mar- 
ket, exceptional railroad shipping facili- 
ties, and nearness to the port affording 
the closest connections with the raw 


rubber producing zone in the Far East. 
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ge Tire Co . ‘ ry 4 the equip- 


The Coast Tire & Rubber Co., Oak 








| rat according to J. (¢ 
vhes, president, and Louis S. Budo, 
lent and general manager 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Calli ? ih the plant is not working at 
‘ ‘ é s being distributed 
ae 9 ' hes in Oakland, 
@ ey $175,000 é Sat rancisco, Fresno and Los Angeles, 
7 res are being sold direct to 
cw * ’ 
Canada 
wh Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd., 
; " ere that Montrea Ss running a special series oF 
“a . " , S the advertisements that deal particularly 
: : . s s é estige which comes trom 
ge eve 1 ‘ g car with Dominion Royal 
seas One Cord Balloons The series is a most 
> S é t $ s re teresting one, and is seen 
Samson Tire & Rubber Co., : - ‘ sal the Medien deities Gaudino 
wel ‘ I t t t t I r — 
7 g sale of g N. M. Lynn, sales manager of Ames 
: shoes during the resent McCread Rubber Co., Ltd 
se ever\ Montreal, recently returned trom an ex- 
‘ g golf and. tensive trip through Western Canada 
: ; g . $s I ish Columbia, where he found 
‘ Isiness very good 
Cant, ( s e crepe Northern Rubber Co., Ltd., Guelph, 
th Ontario, has recently mailed the trade 
s S r or two handsome three-color tolder, empha- 
s ) s g the rtant feature of the Court 
he Hamilton Rubber Co t Ral. r S D tins 
Sal t 1s Provincial Sales Co., exclusive dis- 
M tributer in Montreal for Pennsylvania 
: to ber ¢ America, Inc., Jeannette, 
S Pennsylvat has removed to larger 
Pac Southwest dealers quarters at Beaver Hall Hill 
1 - sized The Canada Golf Ball Co., Ltd., 
KS peared before the Tariff Ad- 
Mi \ng W. H. Miner, vice pres de f the s ard recently and presented an 
Cactus Manufacturing Co., 914 st ee .. Ltd.. Montreal. and plication for increased tariffs on golf 
59t! treet (Angeles lifort 7 = of the 1 Ouebs ills, golf ball cores, and golf ball 
: saad ea ep M re - s. The higher duties asked on golf 
ving ‘ : . ‘ will attend the annual ills entering Canada are: British Pre- 
. ¢ only in tl oats € the Accociation to be held ‘ferred. 25 per cent; Intermediate, 3214 
Pacific territor it throughout the et n Tos Ss at Calgary. Alberta per cent; General, 35 per cent 
tire sents , x to General M 
wer C. J. I reais prance he 1“ — British Tire Import Duty 


Ltd., Toront 


Gates Rubber Co., Denver vlorad 


‘ 7 ‘ ‘ ? 
nt tire | 
+} ‘ ‘ { ‘ ll s 
. een brought to 
have its ‘ ‘ t \ Iding , 
1e I is 
; | | } 
eing ¢ ; ductior the 
lle turbin renerators ipable 
stalled i! genera pau: additi ¢ the 
furnishing not ly enough current f , 
eriing 1? tor car 
| 
the resent t t also r . 
. tires for trucks 
naidacatia idition 
siderahie ace ) . 
I ~— Cliferd A 


Alvin N. Day the Goodyear plant nd managing director; R. J. Thomas 


in Los Angeles gav 1 talk on tire secretary-treasuréer; Dr. W. W. Sanders, 
building ana aterials +f 2 supper f tactory T inawger 
the Southern California Section, S sales ve 


ciety of Automotive Engineers, at the city of 1,000 tires 
Cit lub. Los Angeles. on May 13 to double 


pr duc 


ind buses. Executives land. R. C 


tion immediately 


ner for the Canadian Tire Manufacturers are con 
Seiberling tires have siderably perturbed at the tariff placed 
upon tires entering Great Britain. Al- 
’ though there is a preference given to 
ormer K. & S. lines the British Dominions, it is insufficient 
complete line of Sei to enable Canadian manufacturers to 


ose nd he 


es and 


ivy dut compete with firms established in Eng- 

R 3erkinshaw, secretary of 
Tones, vice president the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. ot 
Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, expressed 
the belief that the import duty would 
W. T. Dalv. general keep Canadian-made tires out of Great 
The plant has a capa- Britain, and the only way to overcome 


a day and itis planned the difficulty would be to establish a 
tire plant in Great Britain 
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- ¢ 4 ine ] : 2 In 1923 he ‘vas transferred to the presi 
General Engineer U. S. Rubber Co. gee dairc nail? 
dent’s staff while in 1925 he also took over 
nited States Rubber Co. made an _ the president of the Ross Rifle Company of the duties of general engineer of the organ 
portant addition to its executive person Quebec ization, his work including an oversight ot 
. ; ’ soti sh the ris e ‘ . oa" a. . 
vel when it appointed Henry R. Gilson t Mr. Gilson’s associa e rubber all the factories of the United States Rub 
he position of technical assistant to the ber system, including such matters as plant 


oresident of the organization as well as 


general engineer of the general divisior 
he company 

\ descendant of an old New Englai 
tamily, Mr 


Groton, 


Gilson was born on a tarm 


near Massachusetts, and received 


his earliest education in the schools of that 


own After being graduated from the 


Groton High School, he worked his way 
through the Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology, taking an S. B. degree in 


nechanical engineering leaving 
ollege, Mr 
he engineering department 
Machinery C 


six years following he was 


Gilson was for tw ears ll 
ot the 
, , 1 at 
Shoe Bostor For the 
ant chiet 
; 


engineer of the Sul marine Signal Co ils 


f Boston, while during the next six years industry began in 
came cont 
Rubber Co. as 


ing sectior f the 


1e was in Pittsburgh as chief engineer of 


the National Metal 


rs during the 


folding r tw 


war he was assistant to 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY AND TIRE 
PRODUCTION—1926 


he 1927 edition of Facts and Itgi f the (fon 
justry as prepared by the National Automobile Chamber of ( 
nerce shows by means of useful compilations that combined 
uction by the United States and Canada of automobiles and m 


trucks is continuing its steady increase. 
3,243,285 in 


1926 is 3,936,933. ( 


las risen from 1924 to 3,839,302 in 1925, while the 


ecord for 


nelude 363,530 vehicles in 


‘orresponding totals for m 
1924, 473,154 in 1925, and 491. 


1926. The wholesale value of these cars and trucks reache 


925 $2,523,642,558 and $454,262,275 respectively, the 1926 figures 


eing $2,730,385,507 and $433,371,169. For 1925 the 





-./ 
ylacement parts and tires was $923,440,000, the 1926 total reaching 
$1,224,937 ,000 
There were 3,743,000 persons employed in the automobile 
justry during 1926, of this number 100,000 being tire factory work 


ers and 95,000 tire dealers and salesmen. Out of a total consump 


tion in the United States of 358.461 tons of crude rubber, 303,616 


manufacture of motor 


freight 


tons 


or 84.7 per cent, was utilized in the 


figures for automotive included 


‘ars and trucks, while the 
35,000 carloads of tires and 15,600 carloads of crude rubber. There 
were 22,000,000 motor vehicles registered in the United States in 
1926, 19,237,000 being motor cars and 2,764,000 representing com 
The Motor and Accessory 


sociation reports a value in 1926 of units, parts, tires, etc., for 


mercial vehicles. Manufacturers’ As- 
riginal equipment as totaling $823,394,000, while the value for 
units, parts, accessories, service equipment and tires for replace 
ment and additional equipment is given as $1,224,937,000. Esti- 
mates as of January 1, 1927, show 80,000 motor buses in operation 
n the United States. 

The following tabulation has been supplied by the Rubber Ass« 


iation of America 





Product Shipments 
F 
1925 7 2¢ 1925 1926 
essure casings $0,087,529 2 39,863,384 31,835,553 
Balloon isings. 20,756,852 9,099,318 19,504,182 27,167,790 
Solid and cushion 1,011,8¢ 749,388 1,067,193 723.716 
e 82.614 2 40 80,.992.012 71,592,081 





Henry R. Gilson P 


d with the United States 
a member of the engineet 


velopm«e 


The output of automobiles 


operation, extension, etc 
Mr. Gils« n, however, is by no means a 


] 


ne idea” finds time also for 


man, but 


us activities outside the four walls of 


s office 


Interested in out-door sports, he 


is a member of the New York Athletic 





going 


ile he spends his vacations 





woods on camping trips, accom 


He is the father 


anied by his young sons. 
hildren, five of whom are living 
\ deeply religious man, Mr. Gilson carries 
[ the work of treasurer of the First 
Church 


nsiders his r 


Episcopal 


Rochelle, while he c 


a! 4 i 

fand for that organization of $125,000 ir 

1e year as one of his life’s biggest achieve 
nents 


ssessed of an attractive an 
personality, Mr 


lecturer on technical subjects and those per 


Gilson is welcomed 


1019 ‘ , 
1917, when he be 








the rubber industry, while he has 


; ewtemenst nedhitinatios 
| t departmer cations 


EXPORTS OF AMERICAN RUBBER GOODS 








Exports of rubber manufactures from the United States during 
he calendar year of 1926 totaled in value $60,051,332, or a gain, 
according to the Department of Commerce, of $7,421,410 as « 

red with the previous year. From the tabulation below it will 

ted that from 1924 through essive year Ss re] 
sent ed an advance in value f main classes 
rubber manufactures, 

RUBBER GOODS EXPORTS 
924 1925 1926 
I I Pe 
Value Cent Val Cent Value Cent 
4 20,822,18 $ rs $33,17 
L 6,7 ri 4 155.64 1 
the 
Total $40,621,595 1 ) $52,629,922 104 $60,051,332 100.0 
Automotive rubber goods continue to represent far the leading 


class of exports, but while values of shipments increased dur 


1926 the volume has in general declined. 


United 


exchanging 


Argentina, 
Kingdom, became the leading market, the two countries 
places, while Cuba ranked as third followed by G 
many, the latter country being a newcomer among the importa 


tire markets. Mexico, Japan, and Brazil were other noteworthy 


customers, the seven countries mentioned taking over 50 per cx 
by volume of automotive rubber goods, but only 46 per cent by 
value. The principal markets during 1926 for tire repair materials 


were Australia, Argentina, Canada and the United Kingdom, eax 
f these countries taking over $100,000 worth of this class of goods, 
\ustralia’s share being over $200,000. 

Rubber footwear figures during 1926 exceeded those of 1925 in 
both volume and value, the value being 23 per cent greater. Thx 
general tendency was toward larger shipments during the last hali 
Mechanical 
rubber goods gained slightly in volume during 1926, while unit 
were also higher. 


»t the year, with peaks in September and December. 
values There were declines however in ship- 
ments of hard rubber goods and also in various rubber specialties, 
while a fluctuating trend was evident in the shipments of both scrap 
and reclaimed rubber. 





Truck Tire Economics 


Effects of Solids, Cushions, and Pneumatics on Roads and 


TV ehicles—How Worn Tires Do Double Damage 








































Se i rtance ficials requiring and motor single, inasmuch as the single tire offers a relatively thicker and 
truck owner g reasonably good tire lipment with narrower cushioning medium than the dual. In comparing over- 
’ cle s strongly emphasized in a_ loaded and oversized tire equipment, it was noted that the impact : 
vie i ser | laboratory studies of solid, cushion, and force was only 15 per cent in excess of the static load for the 
pneumatic tit entit [he Motor Truck Tire in Its Relations rated size of underinflated tires, but nearly 700 per cent for the 
to the \ ehi ithe Road,” read by James .\. Buchanan, assistant oversized worn out solids with the same truck having the same 
sting engineer Unit States Bureau of Public Roads, at a trans- Igads. 
porun meeting of the Society of Au rsa Engineers in At speeds up to 5 mp.h. the impact force of solids increased 
ston. Mass tts The data were compiled trom orts ol ' ¢ . : 
; . ar a oe while that of pneumatics remained about constant; and between 5 
resecar. 1 te« thie burs 1 oT ubilk I ads, the OWse - e ° ° ° 
: : , : —— ; * and 15 m.p.h. the force for solids rose until it was about three 
State College ul t s Hopkins Lniversity, reviewing . . a : ‘ 
; Rous a times that of pneumatics. With pneumatics it was found hard to ' 
naterial als 1 the S. .\. E. and the Rubber Association : " , . 
\ get road reactions of double the static wheel load, but with worn 


out solids such reaction can easily rise above ten times that 
amount. Thus a careless operator of a 3-ton truck with worn 
For impact tests a special apparatus noted in pounds the total solids may experience a long succession of trip-hammer-like blows 


' 


Impact Test Showings 


vertical react between the road surface and the truck wheel. It equivalent to even 35 tons against his tires to the great detriment of 
showed the percentage of the static wheel load for each of the test his truck, the load, and the road. ! 
conditions used with truck sizes ranging from 1 to 5 tons and hav- 


ing various combinations of type and size of tires. Vehicles were Pavement Damage and Gasoline Consumption 

operated at four loads, varying from an empty truck to one and 

one-half times the tire-carrving capacity, and speeds ranged from As to the comparative impact effects of 6-wheel and 4-wheel 

3 m.p.h. to about 20 mp.! vehicles, it was found that the unsprung component in the case of 
Pneumatic tires, it was noted, did not permit an impact force the 6-wheel was but half the reaction of the 4-wheel truck, or, in 

greater than twice the static load, at least up to two inches in the other words, produced but half as much tensile deformation in a 

ne. With worn out solid tires, yet with 6-inch concrete pavement. A solid tire worn 50 per cent showed 





the same truck, load, and speed and impact reaction of twice the in service and laboratory tests fully 250 per cent as much impact 
static load was developed in passing over an inclined plane only on pavement as a new tire. Another point brought out was the 
15 inch in height, while at two inches the reaction was nine times importance of using tire equipment in which all tires are the same 
the load. When new the same solid tires caused but half the  circumferentially in cross-section. A worn one or one with tread 
reaction of the worn ones. The pneumatics carrying 4,000 pounds depressions quite unlike its team-mates may cause an unbalance 
per wheel did not cause reactions as great as 4 tons when running’ very harmful to car and road. 

between 15 and 20 miles an hour, but the worn-out solids, carrying Other interesting points elicited were that resistance of solids is 


nly 3,400 pounds each, caused reactions of nearly 20 tons. more than 50 per cent greater than pneumatics, and the resistance 
of a rough pavement is from 1/3 to 1/6 greater than for a smooth 
pavement. Resistance on hard, natural soils is more than 1/16 of 





Harm Done to Vehicles 


Excessive loads tended to lessen the differences between the the load carried. Gasoline consumption is no more for a load on 
relative cushioning qualities of tires so that impact effects became pneumatics at 25 m.p.h. than for the same load on solids at but 
nearly alike. Dual mounting caused heavier impact reactions than 10 m.p.! 











The American Insulated 
Wire Corporation, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, was 
recently honored by a visit 
from the Hon. James J. 
Davis, Secretary of Labor, 
during his last trip to Provi- 
dence. The Secretary was 
shown through the plant, 
and expressed his interest 
in the manufacture of rub- 
ber-covered cables and 
cords. He is seen in the 

accompanying photograph 

—_— with the executives of the 
Sed company. 









































FRONT ROW LEFT TO RIGHT: IRA 8. GALKIN, JAMES J. McDERMOTT, JACOB KENNER, 
HON. JAMES J. DAVIS, JOHN J. BROCHU, B. KENNER, AND H. KENNER. 
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The Rubber Industry in Europe 





Great Britain 





With London stocks of rubber stead- 
ily increasing, there is said to be “a trace 
of lassitude” in the British market, par- 
ticularly as it is thought that these sur- 
plus supplies may advance from the 
present figure of approximately 65,000 
tons to 70,000 or 75,000 tons before a 
change for the better may be expected. 
This condition of affairs is, however, not 
preventing planters from making mod- 
erate additions to their acreages, the 
Dunlop organization in particular con- 
sidering arangements to extend its 
planted areas by 11,500 acres at the 
earliest moment. 


Meanwhile the reduction of the export 
quota from 70 per cent to 60 per cent is 
arousing many comments, certain ex- 
ponents of the English rubber trade 
openly asking the repeal of the restric- 
tion measure and claiming that its final 
effect will be the alienation of impor- 
tant markets. The Evening Standard of 
London asserts that if the Stevenson 
Plan is continued, the Dutch planters 
will begin production at full capacity 
and will take more and more of the 
British share of world markets, while 
in addition, the United States will refuse 
to buy the usual quantity of crude 
rubber, and will turn more willingly 
than before to the use of reclaims 
Other authorities believe that could a 
majority be secured of British rubber 
men opposing the restriction measure, 
the control of the rubber output would 
speedily be brought to an end. 


New Bridge Street Paving 

The demonstration made by The Uni- 
versal Rubber Paviors (Manchester 1923) 
Ltd., Audenshaw, Manchester, was photo- 
graphed after the rubber blocks had been 
under traffic for over six months. It is 
generally conceded that the heaviest and 
most intensive traffic of London passes overt 
New Bridge street, which is a continua- 
tion of Blackfriars Bridge and ends in 
Ludgate Circus, linking the docks of the 
Thames with the great markets and heart 
of the city. 

The illustration shows plainly how the 
work has been carried out round manholes 
and grids, two grids showing on the left of 
the picture, and one manhole roughly on 
the same level but in the center of the 
roadway, another manhole further away on 
the right hand side. 


The condition of the paving is said to be 





perfect and London’s chief engineer reports 
that, after examination, it has been found 
that the pavement has not moved or crept; 
the rubber blocks are standing up to trathc 
without breaking, with grooves and the 
small lettering which had been indented on 
some ot the blocks as sharp as when first 
laid; no water is going through the joints; 
a few blocks, out of an area of 700 super- 
ficial yards, are fraying on the sharp edges 
where those edges are lying proud, but 
this fraying will probably wear smooth and 
round; there is an absence of vibration, 
noise and dust; the pavement is easily 
cleaned; no wear appears on the surface of 
the paving, and, so far as is known, there 
have been no accidents due to the rubber. 

This successful demonstration opens up 
large possibilities for the future, the rubber 
paving, because of its incomparable quali- 
ties of resistance to wear, silence, absence 
of vibration and cleanliness, is unlike any 
ther roadway and must eventually be in- 
stalled on busy streets and selected areas. 


The Tire Import Duty 

The inclusion of motor tires among 
the list of articles subject to the Mc- 
Kenna duties has brought out some in- 
teresting statements from prominent 
rubber men. No one has been observing 
with greater satisfaction this granting ot 
protection to British tires than Colonel 
J. Sealy Clarke, of George Spencer 
Moulton & Co. Colonel Clarke is one 
of the foremost in this long battle for 


lish manufacturer 










the rights of the E 
He said recently: 






We are delighted that the Chancellor 
has at last seen his way to assist our 
industry after our struggle of seven years 
duration. It is a great thing to have got 
tires put upon the same footing as motor 
cars and every other accessory attaching 
to them. What the future has in store 
it is difficult to say, but we are confident 
that the production of home-made tires 
will be substantially increased; also that, 
as a result of that increase, we shall be 
able to manufacture at a lower average 
cost, and so have a reasonable chance of 
competing with the foreigner in our do- 
minions and colonies. .. . 

We do not contemplate with any feeling 
of dismay the setting up of factories in 
this country by alien firms, for the reason 
that they will be producing tires under 
conditions similar to those with which we 
have had to contend. All we ask is that 
the conditions shall be fair and equal 
Another advantage of the establishment 
of new factories in this country will be 
the wider employment of British labor and 
the circulation of more money, which must 
necessarily be to the good, not only of 
our own trade, but of all others. 

Alexander Johnston, managing direc- 
tor of the North British Rubber Co., 
said that, for reasons of policy connected 
with the World War, tires were specifi- 
cally excluded when the original Mc- 
Kenna duties first came into force. 
When America joined the Allies the 
reasons for the exclusion of tires dis- 
appeared, and since then British manu- 
facturers had not ceased their efforts to 
induce successive Chancellors to bring 
tires, as the most important accessory of 
cars, once more within the duties. Mr. 
Johnston thought that it was unlikely 
that tire prices will be lowered, and 
further stated that during the past six 
months prices had been reduced 50 per 
cent, being actually lower than before 
the war. 

At the annual meeting of the Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Sir Eric Geddes, chair- 








Kevstone View Co. ‘ 
Rubber Paving Laid on New Bridge Street, London, by Universal 
Rubber Paviors, Ltd. 
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He 
ts from the iumbers of Com Continental Caoutchouc und Gutta 
: district Han- Percha Compagnie, Hannover, issues a 
‘ vgest rubber ither pessimistic report over the working 
( ire opera state that € past year. Los suffered throug! 
a reas a M 27 S em lroy prices material, the 
be dustry was ‘ ss b g eclaims trom 
satisfactor m side because 1 rm’s reclaiming plant 
S t pac s ( Y low selling I 
I g res ere competition gn countri 
Bu s at ‘ re to coll sums outstanding 
ce k , ts so it 
profits amount ed to only 353,- 
$ s RRR OX rks f which is ( 
. S 27 shows an it 
] 26 S Saies re | ghe 
+ ne continue t be ] WN 
- Peters Union A.-G., Frankfurt-a1 
S pes lain, reports satisfactor usiness during 
\ on 
» a? » < add n 
Orr ; 125.327 
Austria 
S : _ I ver industry was rather well rep 
é t the na Spring Fair recent] 
on ess trans ns proved satis 
vhol Phe was a good 
; ; local hh specialties 
German Notes ly sure anode ont toe =A 
979 at Deutsche Kabelwerke A.-G., Berli a ffered a new rubber roller 
: 22 rete thas i? | idaptec massaging arms 
- . y almos x) E nd legs 
enflee durin Muc I Ss was used by a special 
3 1925 oe at xhibit Polish g s cluding a_ fine 
por llectic rubber articles from one rut 
price er tac rv 
manufacture: Fr a 
; : mail Trance 
oe 999 94 ; cileeenn Société Industrielles de Telephone 
ty 1) neumatik as decided to increase its capital trom 
” G. wm bh. H. = a er 36,000,000 francs to 54,000,000 francs by 
. . _ ssuing 60,000 shares of 300 francs ic 
‘ vith a premium of 60 francs each 
, n . 81.524 irk turne The Compagnie de Caoutchouc Man- 
. PF e pas ufacturé, Paris, originally was Maison 
] year Lejeune-Chapel et Cie, established in 1851 
Gebr Korting A..G. nnovet re n 1885 it became Maison Bapst et Harnet 
; nets fans ement in the orders received and in 1901, it was acquired by Hirtz, Mi 
tue £23.73 sisters dietethatte hel-Levy et Bloch and reorganized under 
£20.27 t est in 1914. The original fac 
‘ wl has been extended several 
amass Asbest und Gummiwerke Alfred imes and completely transformed, produc: 
. i Calmon A.-G., Hamburg, is another fir ird and soft rubber goods, especially f 
% 540 1926 t 1 to disappoint shareholders by he automobile industry 
. s concern had Manufacture de Caoutchouc de St. 
7 ©] nts rried ver fron Quen, formerly Blanchisserie de Thaor 
89,856.64 mar} goes back well over 75 years, as it was 
$81,372, bathing nt of sudder nunded 1845. Technical rubber articles 
826 562 e | raw rubber and t wre thi rm’s specialties 
. ton. Etablissements Maurel Fréres & Cie. 
to $1,302,957 ir Gummiwarenfabrik A. Benndorf & 140 Rue de Rivoli, was founded by M. Al- 
487 016 i 19? Co., G. m. b. H.., Lei ig Plagw t honse Maurel in 1853 Rubbe rized fabrics 
sn Bankrupt t dings e been starts m rticles thereof form the chief prod- 
tube exports me vith this ns assets ucts 
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The Rubber Industry in the Far East 





Malaya 





Restriction is in again for its periodical 
examination, and as usual the question 


¢ chonid continu na £ 


is whether it s 





long, or whether it should shortly be set 
aside for good 
Cevlo1 is lwavs g ‘ ws 
, 
striction bi + M < ve 
1 + + - 
nicely n fa Ss ' ormes 
quarters that s gg ( f 
' 
than once keep it P , 





r€ 
are q € a IcW u 
uneasi1 A fter ] res Vas 
tende to ¢ 
dustry and not a pern | 
vill soon have passed its four ‘ 
how much longer will it yet b 
force and most important of all what bene- 
fits may still be ex] ted ‘ t 
has it really accomplished s 

Certain ungrateful souls 1 it that 
I one thing restrictior Ip ¢ vut 
to increase their output from me 90,000 
tons to over 200,000 tons per annum, that 
in fact the British were being slowly forced 





and American capit: I ac 
if the Dutch had been content to leave 


rubber growing to the British, there would 


have been no need for restrictior For 
what was the reason for restrictiot Sim 
ply overproductior Due largely to the 
incoming of the Dutch supplies (which, 


» I id abo were lar ly 0- 
as we were told above were iarge pI 


duced with British and American capital), 





the markets of the world were glutted with 
rubber 

However the gains accruing to Malaya 
due to restriction have been such that Mr 
Still can overlook to a certain extent the 
sins of omission and commission per 
petrated by the Dutch 

This is what he figures restriction ha 
done for Malaya 


NET MALAYAN EARNINGS 


¢141.77 

3 228.746 a) 

4 189.782.000 
4 157,/5<, 
1 510.163 
49] 1 


The year 1922 is regarded as unre- 





stricted, and without prohibition the best 
that could have been hoped for was that 
the next four years would average no 


worse than 1922. Therefore we find 


()t course Iw t t t 
striction, pric ed 
the level prevailing 1922 the 








p 
s paper s cons ent ) 2 st 
stric O cont } i] 
t . 
Dos 1 d j 1 
ige COI et Var | Dut h € 
longer the matte > ile « more 
severe will be the re« vhen rest tior 
s fi discarded 
iper quoted urges that the govern- 
ment and the planters g nto the mat 
eT and car¢ full 4 nS! 1 I h \ Pf ich ] 
it is to retain the Stevenson Restric- 
n eme 





Malayan Notes 


Rubber smugglers are more active than 





ever, it seems. The cut in permissible ex 

ts evidently is the cause for this. From 
larch 23 April 1 inclusive, seven cap- 
tures were made n five different days 
{(Jne mative Vesse n see the Customs 
aunch threw the carg f rubber over- 
b The quantit f rubber found on 





the six other boats totaled over 180 piculs 
some 24,000 pounds, that is roughly 


s. 
ten tons in a weeK 


The Caledonian (Selangor) Rubber 
Co., Ltd., proposes to form a subsidiary 


» develop the land recently acquired 
This land has an area of 2,000 acres and 
s cated in the Ulu Selangar district The 

subsidiary company will be known as Ulu 


Caledonian, Ltd., and it is proposed to have 
nominal capital of £100,000 divided into 
hares of £1 each. The development of the 
2,000 acres is be financed by an issue of 
debentures for £50,000 to be made by the 
subsidiary company and it will carry inter 


est at the rate of 7 per cent per annum 


The Perak planters have been agita 
ting for a definition of the system of re 


striction assessments and it seems they 


have now gone a step further and have 
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passed a resolution that there will be m 
further interference with existing assess- 


ments except as far as young areas are con 


cerned, on which an increase is automati 


illy to be expected 
The Haytar Rubber Co., Ltd., reports 
rofits of $111,934.71 for the past year 
Dividends amounting to 4) per cent were 
( uuted during he year I iverage 
1 this estate 259 25 ‘ 


Tapah 


Rubber Estates, Ltd. had 


S306 569 tor tl 


t vas 5YTS4O Dp nds S ive! 
; > } 7 ‘ 
~ > ~~ pe 4 v 
A { ~ | ‘ Ss a ‘ 
ta if WW ird I ‘ 
sift . r T 
l S240.000 i 
ve 24 of ‘ 
01? — 
é i r as | ‘ 20 ¢ 


During March, 1927, 239,813 gallons of 
re exported from Malava and 

é rst three months of the year the 

524,738 gallons 


Native rubber entering Malaya in 





reached the record figure of 





98 tons during 
ne same period ot the preceding year 


These native imports which mount so ray 


sal } y se 
idly when prices go down and restrictior 
is tightened will bear watching 


’ 
C evlon 
The ¢ eylon controller of rubber ssues 
he following statement of exports of rul 


ber from Ceylon 








November, 192¢ 4,9 4,228 3 

Dece r, 192¢ $ 6,498 x 

Jar 19 a 7 $ 

Febr , ) 4 3 4 

M: 1927 4 o4 
The outstanding unused rubber Ipons 


Ceylon on March 31, 1927, represented 
total of 10,415 tons 


Research Scheme 

a E H O’Brien, of the Researcl 
Scheme, Ceylon, contributes some notes on 
visits to some rubber factories and re- 
search laboratories in England What he 
particularly stresses is that both in the 
factories and in research institutions, it 
was impressed on him that the chief ce 
fect of plantation rubber today is 
of plasticity. 
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. R treatment 
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wi sting px ‘ ee methods of 
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ru at re id | 
T \ S 
Netherlands East Indtes 
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i} 2 veizer I elore 1 i dental, favorable 
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! r ‘ IT is has I ‘ : has 46 ther trees 
I to be Id er whicl ed budwood for thot 
. ' hic Idine , der the most vary 
epr £ ir 1s states ] 
46 trees, tl xperiment 
Ty st o XW) om r r 
2 \ y 7 
I e ta nient 
S i I ‘ ¢ m mot 
1 I I 
Ww e | ) Nur 
< x lar 
oO } ‘ } Z its 
br t tl t wn ft ides those m other 
si ' max ds by sid ll 
n . 1] t lv dis ry o 
the x p t t ral ible iracteristics t 
All this sug t t I e utilized tor tfutt ire plantings 3) Al 
legit te ( r m be ys a big supply of stems for stock from 
placed too ed of selected trees, known to yield well 
In con regoing it 1s nd grow rapidly. In this way any in 
pointed out that the number of clones (of fluence that the stock may have on the 
bud grafts) approved does not even repre budded tree is taken into account. All data 
sent 10 per cent of those tested, which concerning the way in which scion and 


might be taken to indicate that only a small 
number of selected mother trees apparently 
have inherent powers of high productivity, 


stock unite are carefully recorded for fu- 


ture reference: (4) A wide choice of ma- 


terial for a budded area, only stumps with 
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, 1 ; 1 
developed = sh 


the healthiest and best 


being planted. The rate of growth, 


may be influenced by the value of the buds 
ised, receives special atte! 

| 16 ; ¢ 

st eing made in xperimen 

it vith grafting buds from a certain 

tree on stock from the same tree; on stock 


from good and bad yielders ; and on rapidly 


growing stems as well as those that grow 


sl wly, all in an effort to solve the above 
In addition tests are in progress 


to determine what influence the part of the 


problems 


tree from which a bud has been taken has 

the quality of the bud graft, because it 
is probable that differences in the value of 
the bud wood are responsible for the vari- 
ability of a clone as far as morphological 
and physiological properties are concerned. 

As for seedlings, most of the estates have 
seed trees in gardens more or 


their own 


less carefully thinned out 

These trees are selected mother trees and 
heir seeds are the result of free uncon- 
trolled therefore. 
Trees from seed from the Kiara-Pajoeng 


found to inherit 


pollination, illegitimate, 


mother trees have been 
the productivity of the mother trees, with 
marked constancy and it is therefore planned 
to select very carefully, by a process of 
rigorous selective thinning, the best of 
these trees on two particular little areas 
for the purpose of producing seed which 
it is expected will rank with the best. 
There are besides the above areas pro- 
ducing illegitimate seed, small plantings for 
legitimate seed, each planted with the seed 
trom one clone and another planted with 
seed from two 


different clones 


N. E. I. Notes 


The West Javasche Landbouw Mij., 
Middelburg, has sold forward out of crop 
1927, 15,000 half kilos rubber at an aver- 
age of 1.10 guilders per half kilo f. o. b. 
\msterdam. 

Rubber Mij. Tjibantjet, Middelburg, 
gain sold forward out of crop 1927, 36,000 

If 1.10 
per 


rubber, at an average of 
ulders per half kilo (about 44 


1.1 pounds) f. o. b 


kilos 
cents 


Amsterdam 


Cultuur Mij Salatri Plantations, Mid- 
] gain sold forward out of crop 


urg, af 
1927, 72,000 half kil S, at an average ot! 


guilders per %4-kilo, f.o.b 


\msterdam 
Zuid Preanges Rubber Mij again sold 
rop 1927, 92,000 half kilos, 


an average of 1.09 guilders per half kilo, 


rward out of 


b. Amsterdam. 


The N. V. Rubber Cultuur en Handel- 
maatschappij Djambi, of 
is received permission to erect and op- 
erate six small factories to prepare native 
rubber. Five of these will have a capacity 
f up to 5,000 tons dry rubber 

Dr. O. de Vries, head of the Rubber 
Experiment Station, Buitenzorg, Java, 
is going to Europe on leave shortly. In 
his absence, Dr. T. A. Tengwall will take 
his place at the experiment station. 


\msterdam, 
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Rubber Patents, Trade Marks 








anda Designs 











United States 


April 12, 1927* 

1,623,993 Heat retaining garment. Arvid E. 
Anderson, assignor by mesne assignments, to 
Airubber Corporation, both in Chicago, 
Illinois. 

1,624,102 Swimming wing. William Kennedy, 
assignor by direct and mesne assignments, to 
Airubber Corporation, both of Chicago. 
Illinois. 

1,624,144 Sound receiving earpiece. Harry J. 
Mathieu, Oakland, California 

1.624.500 Composite rubber sole. Albert Linn 
Murray, Auburn, Indiana. 

1,624.619 Tire patch Lee R. Moore, Kansas 
City, Missouri 

1,624.688 Pneumatic wheel Ferdinand K. 
Svenson, Detroit, Michigan 

1,624,807 Pneumatic pad for animals. Joseph A 
Schinner, Greenfield, Ohio. 

1,624,822 Cricket, hockey and like ball. George 
William Beldam, Ealing, England. 


April 19, 1927* 
1,624,914 nye, veer David W. Beechtel, as- 
ignor of tty-nine per cent to Marvin L. 
ld, | th f Los Angeles, California 








1,165,018 Hot water bag. T in Blunt, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
Trousers supporter. Henry M. Siegel, 
"Malden, Massachusetts. 

7 Foot pad. William T. 


Birch, Chicago, 




















Sectional airbag. Herbert K. 
W heelock, Akron, Ohio. 

1,625,4¢ Pneumatic tube. Walter L. Fairchild, 
New York . 3 

1,625,679 Auton George D. Pearson, 
Montreal, Quebec nada. 

1,625,742 Resilient tire Edgar W. Perry, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

April 26, 1927* 

1,626.276 Protecting covering for rubber sheets. 
Gustavus J Esselen, J Swampscott, 
Massachusetts. 

1,6 mbination dust_cap and tire gage. 

L. McPherson, Memphis, Tennessee, 
t and ssignments, to 
A. Schra ler’ , Inc lyn, New York. 

1,626,302 Playing _ball Robert W. Rost, 
Newark, New Jerse assignor of one-half 
to Andrew F. Bigger, New York, N. Y 

1,¢ li L’He llier, | Akron, 

F. Goodrich Co., 
1,¢ nd K. Siner, as- 
Lace Co., both of 
6 T. Clark, Provo, 
1,626,512 Pneumatic tire. John T. Clark, Provo, 


Figure of animate objects. Katharina 
Hergérshausen, Ber ussignor to the Firm 
Mittelland Gummiwerke Aktiengesellschaft, 
Hanover-Linden, both in Germany. 


1,626,533 





1,626,563 Parachute with pneumatic tire. Fried- 
rich Simon, Freiburg-Breisgau, Germany. 
May 3, 1927* 

1,626,965 Fire kindling material. Peter L. 

Paulson, Clinton, Minnesota 
1,62 Covered elastic thread or cord. Julius 





Smith, assignor to The American Mills 


Co., both of Waterbury, Connecticut. 
1,627,287 Flexible belt for vehicles. Adolphe 
Kégresse, Paris, France. 

1,627,480 Combination dust cap and lock nut. 
Arthur T. Christian, Glenview, Illinois. 
1,627,497 Knee protecting device. Bartolo 

Gamino, Pigeon, Michigan. 
1,627,523 Face mask. Adrian K. Morris, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


*Under Rule No. 167 of the United States 
Patent Office, the issue closes weekly on Thurs- 
day, and the patents of that issue bear date as of 
the fourth Tuesday thereafter. 


Chemical patents will be 


é 


Dominion of Canada 
April 12, 1927 








69,751 Bathing « loseph Sommer, Eliza 
beth, New Jerse S. A 
9,807 Pneumatic tire The National Standard 
Co., assignee of Arthur ¢ Hopkins, both of 
Nits, Michigan, U. S. A 
April 19, 1927 

69,945 Thumb protector, Mary Thomson, 
Laura, Saskatchewan, Canada. 

69,973 Quick opening separable fastener. The 
Kaufman Rubber Co. (Ontario), Ltd., as 
signee of Lorne B. Koenig, both of Kitchener, 
Ontario. 

70,008 Baseball. A. G. Spalding & Brothers, 
New York, N. Y aSS € of Addison T 
Saunders, Akron, Ohio, both oO. a. a 

70,009 Sport ball l A Spalding & 
Brothers of Canada, Br rd, Ontario, 





65,598t Baby soother. H. 
? 





080 Gaiters. M 





pringfield, and 


assignee of | 
Chicopee, both in 


William W. Ma 
Massachusetts, U. 





Willard Stor- 
gnee of Carl J. Dunz 
Severance, all of 








Cleveland, Ohio, U. S 


ns Edwar Brice Kil 
4, England 
United Kingdom 
April 6, 1927 
Drescher, 3 Hack- 


Germany 
Priestman, 


landerstrasse, Solln, near Munich, 


blocks. T. J. 





Leopold street, Birmingham 
stretcher es, 144 

rthwich. 

z ay atus with rubber bulb. 
Allersberg, near Nuremberg, 


yr. Ho. W 
, Chilehaus, 














13, 192 
15 Com sheet material for mattress 
N. L. De la, Spray street, Woolwich, 
London 


Woolstencroft, 36, 
Allerton, 


132 Bottle stopper. H. 
Blomfield Road, Springwood Estate, 
E 








and oxcrott, South Castle street, 
both 

)41 A. Fraser, Factory 
Lane y. 

077 tread. S. W. Orr, Bally- 
minstr ne Post Office, County Down, 
Irelar 


Oliver, 17, Argyle street, 


Glasgow, Scotland. 


266,117 Road vehicle signals. G. C. Audsley, 
Church Stile House, Cobham, Surrey. 
266,129 Detachable tread band for twin tires. 

J. Boys, New Mills, Wednesbury Road, 


,340t F 


Walsall. 


oot arch support. H Sochor, 20 


Blasistrasse, Héngg-Zurich, Switzerland 
April 21, 1927 
266,385t Insulated cable covering. M. Sieverts 
Fabriks Aktiebolag, 7 Esplanaden Sundby- 
berg, Sweden 


266,394 
E 


Traffic guidance blocks. H. W. B. 





ring, 50, Russell Road, West Kensington, 
London 

266,465 Pay er machine su ction box employing 
rubl j ubber, Gutta Percha 
7 kk Ltd., 106, Cannon 
street Lond m, and B. Walkley, Cranbrooke, 
Althorne, Chelmsford, Essex. 


found on page 141 


169 


Sykes, Ltd., York- 





266,507 Inflatable ball. W. 
shire Athletic Goods Manufactory, Westfield 
Road, Horbury, and W. J. Wycherley, Ash- 
bourne Villa, Springstone avenue, Ossett, 
both in Yorkshire. 

266,577 Bunion protector. ‘Scholl Manufactur- 
ing Co., Ltd., Granville Square, London (W. 
M. Scholl, Chicago, [lin is, U. S. A,). 

266,587 Collapsible tubes or containers. F. Ly 
Macdonald, 10 S; e street, Waltham, Mas- 
sachusetts, U. S. A. 

April 27, 1927 
266,739 Spectacle achment. F. Birkenstein & 





Co., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany, 
of O. Uhl, 98 Bahnhofstrasse, 
Switzerland. 


assignees 
Zurich, 





66,797 Galvanic battery separator Foolprufe 
Patent Accumulator Co., Ltd., Kettering 
Road, Market, Harborough, and F. Jf. 
Brown, The Green, Bitteswell, near Lut- 
terworth, both in Leicestershire 

266,904 Paving block. T. Blagburn, Surveyor’s 
Offices, Ashley Road, Hale, Cheshire. 

266,936 Gramophone connection. C. G. Hibbard, 
75, Arundel street, Sheffield 

267,040 Band fer shoe F. S. Bozza, 168 
Riviera Chiaia, Nay les, Italy 

tNot yet accepted 

Germany 
442,785 Protecti ve rubber cover for use in 





gynaecological examinations and obstetrics, 
Dr. Wilhelm Sanzenbacher, Kornwestheim. 
443,156 Rubber roll, es; pecially for wool wash- 


443,35 


443,417 


443,543 


Fel 


nental-Caoutchouc-und 
Hannover. 


ing machines Conti 
Gutta-Percha-Compagnie, 





7 Material for stopping up inner tubes. 
Dr. Karl Albert Schaller, Safienstrasse 142, 
Karlsruhe 

Pessary. Eliz th Saur, née Thiel, 





lin- Hermsdorf. 
*s of bicycles and 
och, Landshut, Bavaria. 


Trade Marks 


United States 


Schloszstrasse 6, 





Air cushion for sad 
the like Carl 





Two Kinds Trade Marks Now Being 
Registered 

Under the rules of the United States Patent 

Office, trade marks registered under the Act of 

ruary 20, 1905, are, in general, fanciful and 


arbitrary marks, 
Act of March 19, 1920, 
technical, 
or geographical matter or 
registered 


se registered under the 
Section (1) (b), are non- 
descriptive 
mere surnames. To be 
act, trade marks must 


while th 
that is, marks consisting of 


under the late 


have been used for not ines than one year. Marks 
registered under this act are being published for 
the first time when registered, any opposition 


taking the 
April 12, 


226,474 


226,591 


Machinery and Process Patents on 


26,505 Large Letter: “T 





an application for cancellation. 


Act of February 20, 1905 


tire flaps, 
repair kits, 


form of 
1927, 


BapGer—inside 
plasters, tire and 


tire sleeves, 
tube patches, 


radiator hose, tubing and fan belts The 
Badger Rubber Works, Milwaukee and 
Cudahy, Wisconsin 


” enclosing the words. 


“Re-New Otp Tires”—repaired tire casings. 
Thomas P. Tivy, St. Louis, Missouri 

576 NatlaD—sanitary aprons, step-ins and 
"shadow | skirts. The C. E. Conover Co., New 
ork 

5 Natap—play balls. The C. E. Conover 

Co., New York, N. Y. 

578 Natap—bathing bags. yee Cc E. 
Conover Co., New York, 


Wuite Beauty stuffing am rings and 
pump collars. Union Rubber & Asbestos Co., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

,616 Outlined cross section of a tire casing, 
with narrow rectangular strip, wholly within 
the casing tread shown, and joined at one 
end at right angles with the periphery of 
said tread at its center, with an arrow, the 
head of which is within the tread, —<— 


in a straight line at the inner end of the strip 
tires. Virgil Charles Anderson, Pleasant 
Grove, California. 


pages 146-147. 








FAR 





April 19, 1927, Act of February 20, 1905 


226,689 Tvo Tone—garters Sid Levy, San 
Francisco, California 

226,692 Arxcosy—tires and tubes Sears, Roe 
buck & Co., Chicago, Iinois. 

226,693 Atustate—tires and _ tubes Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Illinois 

226,695 Crus House—shoes The Sportocasin 


Co., Yarmouth, Maine 

226,705 The word: “Baperr™ enclosed within a 
circle—transmission disks The Bad ger 
Rubber Works, Milwaukee and Cudahy 
Wisconsin 

20,74 Massas nner tubes for pneumatic 
tires The Fisk Rubber Co,., Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts, and Cudahy, Wisconsir 

solvent naphtha 





Anderson-Pr ard O orporation, Oklal a 
City, Oklal 1 

26.817 Color mark in contrasting colors, white 
red, white -patct Dixie Manufacturing ( 
Jacks Mississippi 
820 Grip-Wear—agloves The Gates R t 
Ce Det ver, ( rado 
R26 To—inner tubes t r e t 
pound ‘Public Service Tire & Rubber ( 
Inc., MEd - md New York 
8 Castetaine Mopes—shoes, et M 

} ' | 





April 19, 1927, Act of March 19, 1920 


6.911 Harwoop—tires asings and inner 
tubes The Richland Rubber Co., Mansfield 











April 26, 1927, Act of February 20, 1905 
26,949 Word *DeaRpoRn beside which is a 
shield cont ng the letters ‘S R tires 
and tubes sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, 
Illir < 
974 Natap ecting The ( } Conover 
Cc New Y N. Y 
6.979 Pennant mtaining the word Dota 
WEE suspenders Marshall | & ( 
Chicago, II] 
7 8 Represe n of a child one | 
ng lighted and the other | ga 
} eb soapst i 
’ back g@ ar et 
he | R ( ch ee Fa M i 
huse nl ah Wis ! 
7A Da seshoe ' rine ng 
games S R er Ma g ( 
Huntingt Ir 
709 Super-} x 4 ng I I be & 
A« ( t New | <e 
April 26, 1927, Act of March 19, 1920 
Ss Th D Rubber 
| oO 
{ i over 
I I " W wn, Massa 
7 | sed t 
taining the w “Cir 
er tubes f pneumatic tire 
The | R ( Ch ee Falls 
< ( W nsir 
; Raynt ts, shoe overshe and 
arctics. Cambridge Rubber Co., Cambridge 





Ma ssachuset tts 


May 3, 1927, Act of February 20, 1905 


227,240 Representation of two figures pulling on 
a piece of material—beits, suspenders ar 
garters. DeWitt Fox, New York, N. Y 

27,306 A.paLtrn—lithopone used as a filler in 
the compounding of rubber, etc. The New 
Tersey Zinc Co., Newark and Franklin, New 


Tersey 
27,312 Oval containing the words: “Tue Bic 
Four Snorer” hoes Charles Koy Sharood, 


doing business as the Shoe Specialty Co., St 
Paul, Minnesota 

227,355 Triangle at the top of which is the 
word “‘Wonperwear,” in the center a circle 
containing the initials B F; at the bottom 
the initials: N.Y.—shoes. B. Friedman Shoe 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y 

227,375 Natap—dress shields, etc The C. I 
Conover Co., New York, N j 

227,416 The words: “Fit” and “Rite” sepa 


business as The Hub and Hecht Brothers 
Baltimore, Maryland, and New York, N. Y 


New Zealand 
Marx h 10, 





re sea 
rie 
of a figure composed of 
ar > word Birr M eubber 
gutta percl oods Michelin et Cie 


, nt-Ferrand, France 





Dominion of Canada 





















































of a fort beneath which 
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Designs 


United States 


72,431 Tire casing or similar article. Term 14 
years. Frederick Leopold, Jr, Harmonville, 
assignor to Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation, 
Conshohocken, both in gy -emenn 

72,472 Tire. Term 3% years. Truman S. Cald- 
well, assignor to Racine Horseshoe Tire Co., 
both of Racine, Wisconsin 

72,473 Tire. Term 14 years. Truman S. Cald- 
well, assignor to Racine Horseshoe Tire Co., 
both of Racine, Wisconsin 

72,474 Shoe sole. Term 7 years. Edwin Calvin, 
Squantum, assignor to Bearfoot Sole Co., 
Inc., Boston, both in Massachusetts. 


72,484 Tire. Term 14 years. Thomas C. 
Marshall, Mount Savage, Maryland 
72,485 ire. Term 14 years. Thomas C. 


Marshall, Mount Savage, Maryland. 
72,553 Tire. Term 14 years. Wade S. Galvin, 
assignor to The Akron Standard Mold Co., 
both of Akron, Ohio 


Dominion of Canada 


13 Tire tread. Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario. 

522 Tire. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. ot 
Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, Ontario 


Germany 


982,417 Bulb syringe. Fritz Jensen, Ludwig- 
2, Harnover 
ubber motor for toy boats. Arkady 
Tospé, Sebastianstrasse 69, Berlin. 

} Air cushion. Aug. Vinhage, Borghorst 








Stocking protector of thin rubber. 
z Noetzel, Hasselbrookstrasse 165, Ham- 






Swi mming device Miinden - Hildes 
miwaaren-Fabriken, Gebi. Wetzell, 
"Hild le ssh ein 

IRFZ485 +t shoe 


beraer, ‘Berlin, 
R 





of rubber. J. Lands- 
upparatus for washing and 
ng the back Wilhelm Hammer 
Voszstrasse 41, Hannover 

er stopper and tool for inserting it. 


Ryn BS a & B. @ La, 





ess conveyer belt of balata, gutta 
fabric comt ined with sponge rub- 
mi-und Ashest an mpagnie Reinhard 
Botteer Deel n 

p fer sales-girls. “Vulkan” 
rik Weiss & Boessler. A.-G 











812 Heel of vulcanized old rubber Max 

Keller, Scha anzen strasse 56. 62, a 

bber plaque for suspenders. Ernst 
Sauer, Mithlenweg 45a, Barmen 

984,277 Rubber hose. Julius Rémpler A.-G 


983,947 All ru 


Zeu la 

984,374 Rubber face brush Firma E. Mannel, 
Schénheide i. Erzgeb. 

984,462 Fleor covering lined with sponge rubber. 
Bruno Lindemann, Ritterstrasse 77-78, Berlin 

985,553 Rubber hose, neue Gummi-gamaschen 
G m. b. H., Neue Jakobstrasse 8, Berlin 
. 14 

85,554 Thin rubber bandage. Neue Gummi- 
gamaschen G. m. b. H., neue Jakobstrasse 8, 
Berlin S. 14. 

985,656 Rubber pouch. Heinrich Klouten, Pots- 
damerstrasse 29. Berlin W. 35 

985,720 Rubber sole. Ernst Siegling, Hagen- 
strasse 26-27, Hannover 

985,733 Brush with rubber body acting as dust 


suction agent Berliner Gummiwarenfabrik 
Paersch & Kerstan, Belle-Alliancestrasse 3, 
Berlin S. 61 


985,912 Transport wheel for hydronvlanes, with 

age ~~. Ernst Schnabel, Hansastrasse 
Ciel. 

985, go Flexible massaging roller of rubber 
that conforms to all body shapes. Hans 
Engel, Geisbergstrasse 23, Berlin W. 50. 

986,052 Rubber cover for knobs on lids of 
water-kettles. etc August Pescht, Bunsen- 
strasse 2, Diisseldorf. 

986,339 Bed pan. Hannoversche Gummiwerke, 
Excelsior A.-G., Hannover-Limmer. 

986,451 Non-skid for crepe-rubber soles. Alice 
Freifrau von Brand, geb. von Bergmann, 
Tubingen 

986,549 Value for twin bellows of rubber. 
Continental Caoutchouc and Gutta-Percha- 
ompagnie, Hannover 


. 
Prints 
United States 
9.788 Tr Fasnton Came To Tus Yov’s 
Cuance Your Garters Orrener. Garters. 


A. Stein & Co., Chicago, Illinois. Published 
1926 


December 23 
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Legal Decisions 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. v. Thomas E. Robertson, Commis- 
sioner of Patents. District Court, District of Maryland, April 2, 
1927. 

The right to registration of diamond tread for automobile tires 
was denied in this case because they were a functional part of the 
tire. 


Customs Appraisers’ Decision 
Rubber Balls, Celluloid Dolls, Toys. Protests 980,373, etc., of 
S. H. Kress & Co., New York. Merchandise classified as toys 
at 70 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 1,414, tariff act of 1922, 
is claimed dutiable at 60 per cent under paragraph 31 or at 30 
per cent under paragraph 1,402. Opinion by J. Sullivan. Cellu- 
loid dolls were held dutiable at 60 per cent under paragraph 31 
and colored rubber balls at 30 per cent under paragraph 1,402. 
United States v. Stewart (12 Ct. Cust. Appls. 533; T. D. 40,734) 
followed.—Treasury Decisions, Volume 51, No. 7, p. 28. 

No. 2639. Protest 198128-G of Chicle Development Co., New 
York. Merchandise classified at 10 cents per pound under para- 
graph 25, tariff act of 1922, as crude gum chicle is claimed free of 
duty under paragraph 1584. Opinion by J. McClelland. It was 
stipulated that the merchandise consists of crown gum similar to 
that passed upon in Chicle Development Co. v. United States (T. 
D. 41894). On the authority of that decision the claim for free 
entry under paragraph 1584 was sustained —Treasury Decisions 
Volume 51, No. 16, p. 34. 


Patent Suits 
No. 887,997, E. B. Cadwell, vehicle tire, appeal filed February 1, 
1927, C. C. A. (2d Cir.), Doc. 9522, E. B. Cadwell et al. v. Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co.—Official Gazette, Volume 356, page 986. 


No. 1,149,580, Hoffmann & Gottlob, caoutchouc substance and 
vulcanization product thereof, suit filed August 6, 1923, D. C., S. 
D. N. Y., Doc. E 27/72, The Grasselli Chemical Co. v. National 
Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. Patent held invalid as to claims 1 and 
4, and bill dismissed February 16, 1927.—Official Gazette, Volume 
357, page 4. 

No. 1,371,662, C. W. Bedford, art of vulcanizing caoutchouc; 
1,477,805, same, accelerator for the vulcanization of caoutchouc sub- 
stances, suit filed February 9, 1927, D. C., N. D. Ohio (E. Div.), 
Doc. 2126, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. v. Rubber Service 
Laboratories Co., Inc.—Official Gazette, Volume 356, page 753. 

No. 1,411,231, M. L. Weiss, Vulcanization accelerator, appeal 
filed March 18, 1926, C. C. A. (3d Cir.), Doc. 3470, Dovan Chemical 
Co. v. Corona Cord Tire Co— Official Gazette, Volume 356, page 
987. 

No. 1,538,303, C. R. Short, transmission belt, suit filed February 
9, 1927, D. C., S. D. Ohio (E. Div.), Doc. 508, The Dayton Rubber 
Mfg. Co. v. The Dorman Automotive Parts Co.—Offcial Gazette, 
Volume 356, page 754. 

No. 1,482,217, A. B. Broluska, tire structure, suit filed March 8, 
1927, D. C., E. D. Michigan. (S. Div.), Doc. 1924, A. B. Broluska 
v. S. Waze (Belle Tire Corp.) —Official Gazette, Volume 357, p. 
535. 

No. 1,612,643, J. F. Mulholland, balloon toy, suit filed March 9, 
1927, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 40/382, C. M. Pfeifer v. J. 
Meidenberg—Official Gazette, Volume 357, p. 535. 

No. 943,358, P. W. Litchfield, tire (6th Cir.), Doc. 4529, The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. v. Michelin Tire Co. Decree affirmed, 
claims J, 2, and 4 held invalid, March 7, 1927.—Official Gazette, 


Volume 357, p. 788. 
Trade-Marks Canceled 


No. 220,617. Tire flaps and fan belts. The Better Tires Co., 
Chicago, Illinois. Registered November 9, 1926. Canceled April 
6, 1927.—Official Gazette, Volume 357, p. 536. 
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Adjudicated Patents 


(D. C. Mass.) The Woedley patent, No. 1,156,122, for fibrous 
composition and process of manufacture, held not infringed. Rich- 
ardson Co. v. Hood Rubber Co., 16 F. (2d) 785.—Official Gazette, 
Volume 356, page 754. 

(C. C. A. N. J.) The Stedman patent, No. 1,482,952, for re- 
inforced rubber flooring and process of manufacture, held invalid. 
Stedman v. Puritan Rubber Mfg. Co., 16 F. (2d) 742.—Official 
Gasette, Volume 356, page 754. 

(C. C. A. Pa.) The Allen patent, No. 1,549,177, for apparatus 
for molding rubber articles, claims 2-5, 7-9, and 12-16 held valid 
and infringed. Allen vy. Wingerter, 17 F. (2d) 745.—Offcial 
Gacctte, Volume 358, p. 276. 


A. S. T. M. MEETING 

The Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the American Society for 
Testing Materials will be held June 20-24, 1927, at French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Indiana. 

The third session of the meeting will be devoted to rubber, 
textiles, coal and timber, at which time reports and papers will be 
read by members of Committee D-11, according to the following 
program : 

Report of Committee D-11; On Rubber Products.—F. G. 
Breyer, Chairman. 

A Study of the Influence of Moisture on Rubber Testing.— 
F. S. Conover and H. A. Depew. Since moisture changes 
lave a very large influence on unvulcanized rubber stocks be- 
fore and after milling, a humidity control cabinet should be 
used for the storage of these stocks. Data of a series of tests 
mn the control of humidity are presented 

Report of Sectional Committee: On Specifications for Rub- 
ber-Lined Fire Hose.—P. L. \Wormeley, 


port of the committee’s activities in developing a single stand- 


I 


chairman. \ re 


ird specification for fire hose. The committee is functioning 
under the procedure of the American Engineering Standards 
Committee. 

Report of Committee D-13: On Textile Materials.—\W. F. 
kdwards, chairman. Reports the authorization of a new 
sub-committee on raw cotton. Presents new specifications 
for Cuban (jute) raw sugar bags and for tolerances for light 
and medium cotton fabrics. Submits a method for identifica- 
tion of textile fabrics and their quantitative determination in 
mixed goods. 


PIRELLI $4,000,000 BOND ISSUE 


In order to secure more working capital and to repay loans made 
for constructing additions to its plants, the Pirelli Co., the leading 
rubber manufacturer of Italy, has recently sold a $4,000,000 issue 
of 7 per cent convertible gold bonds on the New York market 
through J. P. Morgan & Co. The issue will mature in 1952 and 
a cumulative sinking fund will be established to take care of the 
redemption. ; 

Senator G. B. Pirelli now heads this important rubber organiza- 
tion, which was established fifty-six years ago and has since that 
time been under the continuous control of the Pirelli family. The 
Italian plants are owned by the Pirelli Company of Italy and the 
Pirelli International Co. (Brussels), the latter concern controlling 
companies selling Pirelli products in France, Belgium, Great Brit- 
ain, Spain, and Argentina, and also operating factories in the two 
latter countries, The British subsidiary also owns 50 per cent of 
the capital stock of the Pirelli General Cable Works, Ltd., which 
operates two cable factories in England, the other one-half interest 
being owned by the General Electric Co. The Pirelli group is 
said to be one of the world’s largest producers of electric cables 
and the third largest European producer of automobile tires. Total 
sales of the group amounted in 1926 to the equivalent, at average 
exchange rates for the year, of approximately $27,000,000, while 
the company’s net current assets for the calendar year 1926 are 
given as $12,186,094 
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Ratio Graph of New York Closing Prices of Spot Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
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Review of the Crude Rubber Market 


nst only & pence a pound for 100 per cent exports. On this 
sis a price of even 2 shillings a pound for a production of 60 
per cent will give only the same profit as could be earned if 

bber were selling at 1 shilling 3%4 pence a pound on a 100 

cent production.” 

Tire production in the Akron district is being maintained above 
130,000 daily, with no indication of reduction in schedules. In 
March, 6,349,819 tires were produced in the United States. This 
vas the largest in history. Previous peak production was 
5,930,486 tires made in August, 1926. 

The week ended April 30 was extremely quiet with little actual 

ber moving. Factory buying was sufficient, however, to keep 
he market barely steady, although the bids were below quotations. 

During the week ended May 7, dull conditions prevailed again, 
vith no sustained demand evident. A slight stiffening of the 
market occurred but trading was restricted, due to the firmness 

the eastern markets which are slightly over New York parity 
ind impose a limitation on local trading. 

The market of the week ended May 14 duplicated that of the 
veek before. Trading was scattered and on a small scale by 
factories seeking small lots. As a whole the market was steady. 
epe was a trifle firmer and in some demand. 

lhe week terminated May 21 showed a repetition of the earlier 
weeks of the month as to general dullness. The far eastern mar- 
kets ruled too high for New York trading. The only activity 
wn was in Paras which advanced 1% to 2 cents, due to a 
little factory demand. Paras as a rule, however, were dull and 
r in the month, and balatas were dull and neglected. 
The last week of the month opened with the same lack of 
| ind factory interest with prices unchanged around the 


Importations of all grades in April were 48,673 tons, compared 
vith 32,678 tons one year ago. Plantation arrivals for April 
re 45,843 tons, compared with 30,766 tons one year ago. Total 
mportations of plantation rubber for four months ended March 
were 146,929 tons, compared with 139,147 tons for the corre- 
sponding period of 1926. Total importations of all grades of 
bber for the four months ended April 30 were 157,312 tons, 


1 


compared with 148,119 tons for the corresponding period of 1926. 


Spot Closing Rubber Prices—Cents Per Pound 
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RUBBER AFLOAT TO THE UNITED STATES 


(Figures in Long Tons) 





British East London and 

Malaya Ceylon Indies Liverpool Totals 
$,250 1,033 1,33¢ 324 7,943 
5,764 431 1,778 464 8,437 
4,749 57¢ 1,054 1,327 7,700 
4,853 505 2,125 897 8,380 


New York arrivals of crude rubber, May 1 to 20, were 24,500 
tons. Arrivals for the full month are estimated at 32,000 tons, 
compared with 48,673 tons for April. 


New York Quotations 


Following are the New York spot and future rubber quotations 
for one year ago, one month ago and May 24, the current 
date : 











Plantation Hevea May 24, April 25, May 24, 
1926 1927 1927 
Rubber latex (Hevea)...gal.$1.80 @ $1.50 @ $1.50 @ 
OREPE : 
First latex crepe, spot.... 47 @.47% .41%@.41% 414%@.41% 
DE.  sctidebienwsnewtie 46% @.47 41 @.41% .414%@ 
July-September . wees 43 @.43% 42 @42% 42% @.42% 
October-December os 4214, @.42% a 42% @.43 
January-March we 42 @.42% a 43% @.43% 
ee es Ge cncdecussn 46 @.46% @ 41%@ 
Amber No. 2, spot....... 42 @ .42'4 38% @.38% 39 @ 
DE sstasanewoe ss eoee -41%@.42 38% @.39 39% @ 
July-September reas 41 @.41% 39% @.39 .39Y%@ 
October-December . si 40 @.41 a 39% @ 
Amber No. 3, spot.... 43 @.44% 38% @ 38% @.38% 
Brown, thin, clean... 42 ».421 38 @ 38% @.38% 
Brown, speckvy ‘ ‘ 41 D.42 7 1 38 @ 
(Bee 38 @.39 354@ .36% @ 
Sole crepe ° sawes 80 G a @ 
Sheet 
Ribbed, smoked, spot 46% @.47 41 @.41% 41 @ 
| eee PAT ae 464% @ .414%@.41% .414%@ 
July-September macwem 41% @.42 42 @.42% 
October-December..... 4214,@ 42% @.42% 42%@ 
January-Marcl 43 @ @ 43 @, 
East Indian 
PONTIANAK 
Banjermassin 09 @.10 09 @ 
Pressed block le @.17 16 @ 
Sarawak . ‘ : a 1f a 09 a 
South American 
PARAS 
See, GMD cscs cdocssen 38 @ 33 @ 37 @ 
Upriver, fine *55 @ * 43u4.@ *454@ 
Upriver, medium 33 @ 29 @ 33 @ 
Upriver, coarse .......... .24 7 244@ 26 @ 
U'priver arse *42 G@ * 3814 @ *38 @ 
NS NG ere 32 7 ¢.31 @ 33 @ 
Islands, fine le ali ta © $3 ’ *4 a * 43 @ 
Acre, Bolivian, fine...... 39 @ 334@ 38 @ 
Acre, Bolivian, fine a a "44 @ *.46 .@ 
teni, Bolivian .......... ) @ 34 @ 383 @ 
pemeete, GMP ..cccsces 39 @ 334%@ 37 @ 
Peruvian, fine ........ 38 ? 32 @ 36 @ 
Tagnges, GOS .ccccsvces 36 @ 32 @ 35 @ 
CAUCHO 
Upper Caucho ball........ .25 @ 26 @ 27 @ 
Upper Caucho ball........ *43 @ *.384%@ *39 @ 
Lower Caucho ball....... 23 @ 2444 25 @ 
Manicobas 
Ceara negro heads........ +40 @ 24 @ 24 @ 
Cs OD. kvceesecstvee +.20 @ 12 @ 12 @ 
Manicoba, 30% guarantee. ¢.37 @ .22 @ 23 @ 
Mangabiera, thin sheet t.40 @ a .23 @ 
Centrals 
Central scrap mene aa | @ 25 @ 25 @ 
Central wet sheet 16 7 17 @ 17 @ 
CGD SED scccccsace 21 @ 25 @ 25 @ 
Esmeralda sausage , 21 @ 25 @ 25 @ 
Guayule 
Duro, washed and dried... .37 @ 33 @ 33 @ 
Gutta Percha 
Gutta Siak 32 @ 21% @.22 .20% @ 
Gutta Soh seeesaone @ 38 @.40 38 @ 
Red Macassar sake 3.50 @ 3.00 @ 3.00 @ 
Balata 
Block, Ciudad Bolivar.... .63 @ 37 @.38 38 @ 
Colombia : ida = 48 a 35 @ 3 36 @ 
Manaos block .......000: @ 42 @ 42 @ 
Panama bt newnees 48 @ @ 36 @ 
Surinam, sheet onan ae 82 @ 62 @ .62 @ 
SE cncracase 8&5 @ 66 @ .66 @ 
Chicle 
Honduras ..... ieaneekue ee ae t.65 @ 65 @ 
eee %.65 @ +65 @ 65 @ 





* Washed and dried crepe. Shipment from Brazil 
t Nominal. % Duty paid. 
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London 


During the last week of April the market held very steady 
and firm. The new restriction quarter started May 1 with 
a steady tone throughout the session. Spot and May closed at 
195g pence while distant positions finished unchanged to % pence 
higher. As May progressed the market ruled fairly active to 
dull. Prices for spot and May positions were subject to occasional 
fluctuations of 4% pence up or down, ranging from 1934 pence 
to 19% pence. 

In reply to a question in the House of Commons May 10, Mr. 
Amery, head of the Colonial office stated: 

“That a large proportion of the rubber producers had volun- 
tarily agreed to the policy of restriction of output imposed on 
British rubber plantations, and he saw no reason to suppose 
that in the long run the effect was disadvantageous to the British 
industry. Asked whether it would not be advisable to form a 
small independent committee to go into the whole question and 
advise as to the advantage or otherwise of retaining the Steven- 
son Scheme? Mr. Amery said he had the advantage of the 
advice of a very strong committee representing the interests 
concerned.” 

London stocks showed a net decline of 366 tons between 
April 30 and May 21. The weekly record is as follows: April 30, 
67,034 tons; May 7, 68,187 tons; May 14, 68,041 tons; May 21, 
66,668 tons. 


Singapore 


The market for the past month was generally steady and 
quiet. Stocks were firmly held and offerings too high to interest 


buyers 
British Malaya 
RUBBER EXPORTS 
An official cablegram from Singapore t the Malay States Information 


Agency, 88 Cannon street, London, E. C. 4, England, states that the amount 
of rubber exported from British Malaya during the month of April last 
totaled 29.041 tons. The amount of rubber imported was 13.069 tons, of 
which 10,027 tons were declared as wet rubber. The following are com- 
parative statistics: 

192¢ 1927 


Gross Exports Foreign Imports Gross Exports Foreign Imy 





Tons Tons Tons Tons 

Tanuarv 30,452 1¢ +.94¢ 14.995 
February...... 30,440 8.306 27.528 11,69 
March S 35.012 14.8 41.346 17,462 
pril so. se 10,5 041 13,069 
Totals : 119,631 43,908 132,861 57,223 





Note—The above figures represent the totals compiled from declarations 
received up to the last day of the month for export from and import to all 
ports of British Malaya and not necessarily the actual quantity shipped or 

Jor 


landed g that month 





DISTRIBUTION 
The following is a comparative return of distribution of shipments during 
the months cf March and April, 1927 
April, 1927 


Tons Tons 

United Kingdom ; 9.566 4,636 
United States of America...... 26.126 21,397 
Continent of Europe....... saane 2,231 1,490 
British Possessions. ‘a 718 562 
Tapan , 1 di ‘<< : 2,682 930 
Other foreign countries 23 26 
Totals 41,346 29,041 


Low and High New York Spot Prices 


- —_— —May————_____ 

PLANTATIONS 1927* 1926 1925 

First latex crepe $0.41 D$0.415¢ $0.47 @$0.50%% $0.44% @$0.69% 

Smoked sheet, ribbed 40%@ 41 7 @ .50% 44y%@ .68% 
PARAS 

Upriver, fine 324%4@ 37 38 @~ C43 37%@ 57 

Upriver, coarse 23%@ .26% 244%@ 30% 31 @ .45 

Islands, fine 28 i 32 354@ 39 33 @ .48 

Cameta 24 @ .29 17%@ .28 


“Figured to May 24, 1927 
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The Rubber Exchange 


of New York, Inc. 


Members of the Rubber Exchange on May 23 approved in 
reasing the unit of trading from 2'% to 5 tons and expressed 
approval of warehouse delivery in addition to dock delivery of 
rubber, but did not favor a proposal to establish a central ware 
house equipped for rubber storage [he proposed changes were 
referred to the Rules Committee for drafting into form for sub 
mission to the Board Governors and later ratilication by the 
nembershif 

The members were nanin n the opinion that deliveries 
should be ‘ m warehouses when buyers so desire. With 

bber el rie the ware! se, certificate of quality 1s to 
1 ‘ g é licensed by the Exchange It was also agreed 
that qualities s graded as to conform with those estab 

hed ti t market, with a ew t establishing interna 
il types 

Che ‘ at prices tor trading be on the basis 

> —™ t , cent ther i the pre 1 basis I 
0] A re the commiss rate was als ited ain 
a sliding scale adopted « 1 one-way basis, representing a reduc 

te of approximately 40 t 
The n easing the clearance charge from $1.) 
2? as bled in unit & trade The 
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members, to cover transactions in and out during trading hours, 


even though absent from the floor. 


In the matter of grading, the Board of Governors of the Rub- 
ber Exchange has approved a scale of price differentials between 
the various grades of Hevea plantation rubber which shall prevail 
on all deliveries made during June against “new” contracts 


entered into on and after June 21, 1926. 


rhe scale of differentials follows: Off quality first latex crepe 


it one-half cent a pound; good F. A. Q. ribbed smoked sheets at 


seven-tenths cent a pound; ordinary F. A, Q. ribbed smoked sheets 


l cents a pound 
Trading on the Rubber Exchange from April 25 to May 23 
resulted in the sale of 2,290 contracts, equivalent to 5,725 tons, 


is compared to 2,424 contracts and 6,000 tons the previous month. 


American rubber consumption in May was estimated at 34,000 
tons. This is only 1,900 tons less than the actual tonnage 
consumed in April, 

Reference to the price records below on the Rubber Exchange 
r May show only slight deviations during the period for any 
osition. During the second and third weeks the high and low 

ge disappeared 

\nother market tactor finds that manufacturers are practically 
inconcerned regarding price changes in the market while sup- 
lies are plentiful. Those who take a more extended view of 
the future are accumulating stocks as a reserve in anticipation of 
he effect of the restrictions to further advance prices in the 
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The Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 
Varket Futures—Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Closing Prices—Cents Per Pound 
\ Ma _ — 
1927 é 7 8 2 + 5 6 7 9 10 11 12 133 14 16 17 #18 #19 20 21 
April 4( . — ar ae Sa ees 
May 4 4 40.4 40 4 > 4 49.3 40.2 40.5 40.7 40.6 40.6 40.8 40.6 40.5 40.4 40.6 40.6 40.5 40.5 40.5 40.5 40.5 40.5 
Tune 41.0 41.0 40.9 40.6 4 40.6 40.7 40.7 41.0 41.2 41.1 40.9 41.2 41.1 41.0 41.1 41.1 41.1 41.1 41.1 40.9 40.9 40.8 40.8 
July 41.5 41.4 41.4 41.1 41.1 41.1 41.1 41.1 41.4 41.6 41.5 41.5 41.5 41.4 41.3 41.2 41.3 41.3 41.4 41.3 41.3 41.2 41.2 41.2 
August 41.9 41.8 41 41.5 41.5 41.4 41.5 41.4 41.7 41.8 41.7 41.7 41.7 41.5 41.5 41.4 41.5 41.5 41.6 41.4 41.5 41.5 41.5 41.5 
Sestember 42.1 42.1 42.2 41.8 41.7 41.6 41.7 41.7 42.0 42.2 42.0 42.0 42.0 41.9 41.8 41.7 41.9 41.9 41.8 42.0 41.8 41.7 41.7 41.7 
October $2.3 42.2 42.4 42.1 42.0 41.8 42.1 42.0 42.3 42.5 42.2 42.2 42.1 42.4 42.0 41.9 42.2 42.2 42.2 42.2 42.1 41.9 41.9 41.9 
November 42.7 42.6 42.7 42.3 42.1 4 42.3 42.4 42.7 42.6 42.7 42.6 42.5 42.4 42.4 42.5 42.3 42.3 42.4 42.4 42.2 42.1 42.1 42.1 
eceniiene 43.0 43.0 43.1 42.6 42.5 42.4 42.5 42.7 43.0 42.8 42.8 42.8 42.7 42.6 42.8 42.8 42.7 42.7 42.6 42.6 42.6 42.5 42.6 42.6 
1928 
January $3.2 43.2 43.2 42.8 42.7 42.6 42.8 43.0 43.3 43.1 43.0 43.0 42.9 42.8 43.0 43.0 42.8 42.9 42.8 42.8 42.8 42.8 42.8 42.8 
February 3.5 43.5 43.4 43.1 43.0 42.9 43.1 43.2 43.5 43.4 43.3 43.2 43.1 43.0 43.1 43.1 43.1 43.1 43.0 43.0 43.0 43.0 43.0 43.0 
March 43.9 43.9 43.5 4 43.2 43.1 43.3 43.4 43.7 43.6 43.5 43.5 43.3 43.1 43.2 43.2 43.3 43.3 43.2 43.2 43.2 43.2 43.2 43.2 
April 43.5 43.6 43.9 43.8 43.7 43.7 43.5 43.3 43.4 43.4 43.5 43.5 43.4 43.4 43.4 43.4 43.4 43.4 


The following crude rubber importers, dealers, and brokers are listed in our Buyers’ Direc- 


tory. 


Araujo, J. G 
Astlett, H. A., 
Baird Rubber & 
3Suckleton & 
Chalfin, Joseph, 


Chipman, R. L., 


Dunbar, F. 


rge 





Lo., 


r Frank 


For complete information see 


& Co., Manaos, Brazil. 
& Co., New York, N. Y. 


Trading Co., New York, N. Y. 
Ltd., Liverpool, England. 
& Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y 

W., & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
& Co., London, England 





Index of Advertisers on Page 102 
Hardy, 


y, R. S., Co., New York, N. Y. 
Henderson Brothers & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. | 
Hentz, H. & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Hirsch, Adolph, & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Jacoby, Ernest, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Muehlstein, H. & Co., New York, N. Y. 


Nordmann, Rossmann & Ci Germany 


Hamburg. 


Wilson, Charles T., Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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[mports, Consumption and Stocks 


The accompanying graph covers the crude rubber supply, con- 
sumption and stocks for 1926 and the first five months of 1927. 
Stocks on hand in the United States advanced from 85,737 tons 
mm March 31 to 92,756 on April 30. This exceeds by 2,756 tons 
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U. S. Imports, Consumption, Stocks, 1926-27 


he amount estimated one month ago for April 30. Imports 
for April were 48,000 tons and for May were estimated at 
32,000 tons. Consumption for April was 35,900 tons and for 
May was estimated at 34,000 tons. London stocks were above 


68,000 tons from May 7 to May 14, then dropped 1,400 tons, 
the report on May 21 showing 66,668 tons. 


UNITED STATES CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION AND 








STOCKS 
Stocks 
Cos - . ” 
rts tien On Handt Afloat? London Pet 
2 I . Pons Tons Tons Tons Tonst 
T welve months 384.837 389,136 51,000* 48,000* 
192 
Twelve months $11,900 358.415 72.510* 52,.019* 
1927 
January 45,73 31,500 76,171 45,218 54,786 26,443 
February 29, 29.000 76,000 48,000 56,962 26.766 
Marcl 39,500 ,100 1,086 49,597 63,167 27,844 
April 48.700 35,909 12.800 39.000 67.034 24.543 
May (estimated) 32,0 34,000 14,000 $2,000 56,668t 
December 31 2 1 é 
rhe first of h I 
Ma p 1 


Ceylon Rubber Exports from Jan. 1 to 
Feb. 22, 1927 


Tons 
To United Kingdom 2,775.38 
Continent ..... phbhehaes 376.35 
Australia 171.64 
America 6,244.90 
BED Se stcucecsoucs 2.00 
Dn: binduceheotnien ie peebasdecdbns 17.36 
DD Geccueseuesannes bance i eiteneeens 2.97 
BED Genekeesuestes ‘ a 12.10 
Total. .......+-.. ee seervcccccces seceee SEGA 

CEYLON ANNUAL EXPORTS, 1921-1926 - 

ons 
For the same period last yea : sone 8,776.03 
For the year 1926...... ae Sere 
en? Peer een ee ee rere ee 45,697.19 
a 37,351.13 
SPE ITT CTCTT TT Te eT ee Te 37,111.88 
. _ STOTT errr ae rer eT CTT TT eT ee 47,367.14 
S000: 66:0:50.0.655.60:60 64605 8 ONE HOON EN EHE OES 40,210.31 


Plantation Rubber Exports from Malaya 


January 1 to March 31, 1927 





From From From 
Singapore Penang Malacca 

Tons Tons Tons 
To United Kingdom 2,703.58 3,438.61 2,674.28 
British Possessions 1,1 5 29.60 21.62 
Continent of Europe 3 658.70 782.89 
United States § 8,032.56 3,132.34 
Tapan ae 3,435.16 1,103.50 859.06 
Other Countries —— #&8=6C eee 8 =i; eae 


Totals . coccose 24,366.33 13,2€2.97 7,470.13 
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Reclaimed Rubber Market 


The reclaiming industry is operating at practically capacity out- 
put to meet the very active demand. The volume of inquiries from 
rubber manufacturers is well sustained. Quotations remain un- 
changed from one month ago except in the case of No. 1 tube 
reclaim, which is 1 cent a pound lower. 

The technical quality of reclaims of the higher quaiities is being 
steadily improved. High quality gray and red inner tubes, con- 
taining from 25 to 30 per cent of superior tube reclaim and the 
usual proportion of anti-oxidant, exhibit excellent physical proper- 
ties and deteriorate less in aging quality than tubes consisting of 
all crude rubber without selected reclaim. Similar instances of 
economy of crude rubber without loss of quality are possible in 
other high grade goods from which reclaims were formerly ex- 
cluded. 


New York Quotations 


May 24, 1927 
Auto Tire 
Price Per Pound 





Black 1.21 $0.08%4 @$0.08% 

Black, washed . 1.18 10%@ 10% 

Black selected tires ..... 1.20 .09%@ 10 

ME vecen cen keen . 1.35 12%@ 13% 

Light gray -6beC eee 1.38 13%4@ .14 

.. Sees 1.40 15S4%@ 16 
High Tensile 

Super-reclaim, No. 1 Black 1.20 17%@ 18 

No. 2 Bl 1.20 14%@ 15 

High tensile red 1.20 is @ 15% 
Shoe 

Unwashed . , 1.60 8%@ 08% 

Washed 1.50 il @ 11% 
Tube 

No. 1 1.00 17%@ .18 

No. 2 1.18 14, @ 114% 
Miscellaneous 

Red 1.35 15 @ 15% 

Truck tire, heavy gravity 1.55 08%@ «.09 

Truck tire, light gravity 1.40 9 @ .09% 

Mechanical blends ‘ 1.60 0s @ O08! 


SHIPMENTS DURING 1926 OF CRUDE RUBBER FROM SALINA Cruz, 
Mexico, represent a great advance over those for 1925, the totals 
being: 1925, 19,161 pounds, value $11,837; 1926, 101,056 pounds, 
value $48,228. 





The following reclaimed rubber deal- 
ers are listed in our Buyers’ Directory. 
For complete information see Index of 
Advertisers on Page 102. 


Bloomingdale Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

Central Rubber Reclaiming Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

Clapp, E. H., Rubber Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 

Defiance Rubber Co., Defiance, Ohio. 

Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co., Passaic, New 
Jersey. 

Nearpara Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 

New Jersey Rubber Co., Lambertville, New Jersey. 

Pequanoc Rubber Co., Butler, New Jersey. 

Philadelphia Rubber Works, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Rubber Regenerating Co., Naugatuck, Connecticut. 

Somerset Rubber Reclaiming Works, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 

Stedman Rubber Products Co., South Braintree, 
Massachusetts. 

U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

| Vulcan Recovery Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 

Xylos Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 























THE 


The Market for Rubber Scrap 





Collectior f scrap continue to improve with the coming of 
mil veathe As was the case in April prices of scrap, inner 

be nechanicals and tires continued decline slightly in May. 
l es and hard rubber remained unchanged except 
black box 1 e scrap which declined 74 of a cent. 

Arr Brake Hose. The demand for air brake hose is very good 
Ordinary | off $2 $3 per ton while regular soft declined $5 
per 

OTS A S The market on these grades is very quiet 
due in part the lesser call for shoe reclaim, particularly in the 
t le topping trade 

NER | k I ill ss e scrap is good at prices 
[ slightly «it { I | IT ~ 

k ( lec s f es art mode igé¢ Stocks are 

ving s nse to a ta active demand n the re 

I 2g irea S g wit! e demand 
T I irges r t igé¢ 

i I t vr s highs g il average 

I eT elia e reclain 


Quotations for Carload Lots 


M 
Boots and Shoes 
Boot $ s@$ 
R ‘ t 
' - ‘a 
Inet 7 . ] 0% @ “% 
‘ r 74 
Hard Rubber 
. a 1 
Inner Tubes 
N 4@ 4 
N 4 2 
} 1 % 
Mechanicals 
uN 
He “ 
H 1 
. < ? 01% 
W t 
M i 1 
Vi 
Tires 
Mix - i 
\ 4 @3 
Wt N ’ 40. D4 
Bea ) @52.00 
Mixe " ) 234.00 
M truck ’ D 31.0 
IMPORTATIONS OF AMERICAN-MADE TIRES AND TUBES 


JAPAN'S 
Jilw mn 


have gained steadily value in recent years, as the following total 
licate: 1923, $777,259; 1924, $1,013,611; 1925, $1,090,135, 


$1,248,610 


values in 
and 1926, 











The following scrap rubber dealers are 
listed in our Buyers’ Directory. For com- 
plete information see Index of Advertisers 
on Page 102. 


Birkenstein, S., & Sons, Chicago, Illinois | 
Chalfin, Joseph, & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Cummings, Wm. H., & Sons, New York, N. Y. 
Muehlstein, H., & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Norton, M., & Co., Medford, Massachusetts. 
Schnurmann, J., London, England. 

Weber 


Hermann, Hoboken, New Jersey. 
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United States Rubber Statistics 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 


Two Months Ended 
February, 1927 
A. 


> 


February, 1927 
es Nap 























= ~—- 
UN MANUFACTURED—Free Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Crude rubber 63,475,079 $23,110,257 160,557,343 $59,863,976 
Balata 77,177 24,329 199,785 66,643 
lelutong or Pontianak 1,361,361 213,901 3,276,848 585,889 
Gutta percha 398,92 60,594 618,215 116,859 
G 954.048 229,286 1,609,148 383,819 
R er scrap 2,036,206 117,289 3,944,099 197,957 
Te tals 0,205,438 
Chicle as 
MANUFACTURED—<dutiable 
} ber belting 57,857 $29,748 127,814 $72,568 
Rubber tires 194 4,031 342 8,378 
Other manufactures of ber — 107,802 cues 220,206 
Totals 58,051 $141,581 128,156 $301,152 
EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE 
RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
Crude rubber 5,490,913 $2,277,297 8,908,216 $3,722,031 
DE denbeWarssetteransians wateecse Sbnnnes 10,714 4,881 
( a pe er sul 
stitutes 0,92 1,00 11,145 1,083 
R er manufac € 38,946 paruiaan oe 41,394 
Totals $501,842 $2,317,246 8,930,075 $3,769,389 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE 
Ma R 
R 
Reclaimed 1,502,444 $178,208 3,128,093 $377,948 
Scrap and old 1,584,577 106,829 3,763,535 225,449 
Fo ea 
B rs 7,72 102,85¢ 89 234,534 
Soe s 84,985 77,562 162,224 143,644 
Can shoes r er 
ol pairs 422,726 299,766 756,477 550,763 
Rubber wate le and 
fountain syringes number 28,406 
Rubber gloves. ..doz, pairs 33,942 
Other druggists’ rubber sun 
64,021 
53,384 
68,601 
44,561 
5,110,208 
475,188 
20,374 
623,772 
44,959 
199,981 
62,879 
440,623 
442,955 
187,429 
273,658 
} 1 276.455 
R ‘ + ay 91,032 
Other rubber manufactures 372,147 
. $10,446,913 
Ru Ils and balloc $31,064 
Ru gros $77,926 





Imports of Crude Rubber Into the United 
States by Customs Districts 


Three Months Ended 


*March, 1927 *March, 1927 








Latah an —_« 
Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Massachusetts 5,265,625 $1,956,029 15,710,299 $5,746,795 
St. Lawrence akin 6.864 2,265 
New York 70,500,886 25,354,715 214,028,804 78,982,292 
Ph la lel nt 1 392.03 135.166 392 ( 0 135,166 
Maryland 664,864 231,303 2,902,550 1,041,178 
New Orleans , 2.057 227 
Los Angeles 1,192,188 422.745 4,397,130 1,612,323 
San Francisc 1,330.092 512,034 2,099,294 814,060 
Oregon , R3,9R¢ 33.711 302,386 119,757 
Colorado . 123,200 47,313 268,800 102,929 
Totals 79,552,871 $28,693,016 240,110,214 $88,556,992 
*Including Latex Dry Rubber Content. 
A. C. S. FALL MEETING 
The seventy-fourth meeting of the American Chemical 


Society will be held the week beginning Monday, September 5, 
1927, at’ Detroit, Michigan. The preliminary program will 
appear June 20 and the final program August 20. 









































1927 
Ci 
a ompounding Ingredients Market 
927 
a 
Value 
863,976 
66,643 RACTICALLY all divisions of the rubber nufacturing it ' 16 ' 
116389 dustry ar oe . Parc seboernagedlicsas:taguanstainge Later conditions improved. Prices are firm and unchanged and 
116,859 ' try a operating ; approximately capacity output an stocks are moving well into the rubber and other trades 
197,957 are utilizing compounding ingredients at a large and steady LITHA Pri ee. \ , 
F a 2 : -ITHARGI rices were easv as May « pened and soon droppec 
335.143 rate Tire prices seem to be stabilized regardle f a reported dis- ‘ id . 
215, ‘ cent a pound owing to decline in pig Trad f 
531,947 position on the part some makers to advance then Prices or +3 bu aot “) pig lead [rade was fairl) 
‘ : . active, I ers being rotected for seve ] mths ahe 7 _ 
all ingredients are firm and stead\ laine ng protected tor ral months ahead. A further 
Ad reductio1 I + cent ; ound was reported M >] 
\c LFRATORS The industry u ] I ! Cu wdy &! 
$72,568 ELERATOI le indus ill lines is evincing an active it Pepe 
8,378 terest in low temperature curing, rendered possible by th 1 Litn ; No quotable changes occurred. Buyers were not in 
220,206 ; ; _ cpa barat terested bevond their needs for June Seller - trarting 
— i semi-ult s §S } vi . ail. . J ellers were ontracting 
301,152 sccelerators exert consi rble dan ‘ Oth. - ’ n s ol ‘ <s and +i 
Ss ! not ex bi 1 Ir re ess disad\ I g 2 
12 the e compe Oo Ss de ‘ r W ! Lilt eTa rubbe 
22 031 . senanaeds ae re , ae 1 duc te ’ i 4 
we ANT -()XIDANTS : (Ant X1dants il acce pte il ] ns cuU a . 48 * sitdGy prices 
cipal rubber manutfactu S 1 i elatively sh . SOLVENT NAPHTH Supplies have increased in volume due t 
1,083 tin than v +1 - ee T 11 1 d ] 
41,394 me than was the case W cee s. They will be universally narket is fairly steady an 
ee adopted. The demand for them is steadily growi as the lh t demand act 
69,389 : Pager vomagin weemE 4 luc a 
realized wi their growing usé TI ARK \cID [his material has become established as an im 
BENZ Phere ve bee pt chang pas tant ingredient for stabilization of crude rubber and activator of 
; he ks are liberal and tl den 1 incr sing de fair steady elerators It is being used ver generally in the more impor 
77,948 narket conditions nes ibber g 
25.449 Carnon BLA During t] mont} pt ductior ind shipments ive OXI Karly in ¢ month demand slackened id shad 
iucti 1d en . iy + ; Cinandad SiaCKkened and snading 
4.534 1 he M e field in I Si I somew! reduced | n spot was reported due t akness of zinc sta] “ae 
13,644 : ; : nie - aS re] ; weak _ metal. Late he 
. ving ‘ < ee p , t vas \ i ct ind mm inge 
50,763 i 
' 
28 . , ; a — ’ 
Sone Accelerators. Inorganic i Colors—(Continued) 
4,021 Lead, carbonate.........--- Ib | New Y ork Quotations zs Ib 
4.02 . ae eee eee eee 2 
3.384 Rae. GEE cocccsescesceses lb. 1 19 Vermilion, No. 5 4 = ° 
sublimed white ......-+- Ib. 09 @ — —————— No Sreetsnen 37"4@ 
8,601 sublimed blue..........- 1b. 09 @ pet 
4,561 ine a a eager lb. 14@ Rati Cbibdends = a mR. %. wee ~ 2.00 @ 
0.208 ime, a ydrated....tom 15.0 ' as a |00lté«U ER ER SSS lbs. 1.10 @ 
$188 ieee ' 4s poy oe ae aie allaad dace nae . ° Brilliant A. C...... 100 jbs. 1.05 @ 
Magnesia cal., lig lb ) 1 Ir Oxi 
37 ’ ron Oxides 
0,374 calcined, extra light (bbls. Nib. : a Colors bright pure domestic Ib 12 @ 
3,772 calcined, heavy (bbls.)... } i ee oe ae ‘ 
4°959 magnesium, carb., light 06 @ .06% — K ; hnkaie on ol i: enatich - lb a4 ‘a 
"On , sas ee eT re TT b .05 21 Sr: OS ESE poneeenne-0 som 10%@ 
434 Orange mineral A.A.A. lb 12%@ Carbon (see Comp. Ing.) @ bright reduced domestic. .Jb. 10 @ 
623 A. & W. nonfii No. 1... 49 @ Indian (maroon), pure do- 
2" , ee > (Tee Ib 25 @ MOUS cccsvecccesece Ib. 11 
2.985 Accelerators, Organic es Cerne err Ib ya Indian (maroon), pure 2 
3'658 Aldehyde ammonia | S @ .85 Lampblack (commercial)... .Jb. .09 @ RE intccentaandes Ib. 10%@ 11% 
455 Crylene, hard form.......- Ib. @ —_—  ypaeemens reduced : 
| ,032 a Ib @ BLUE MRUSD wees eeeeeees Ib. 09%@ .10: 
2,147 Di-ortho-tolylguanidine ..... Ib. 85 @ .% A. & W. Bae lb 1.25 @ 5.0 — (maroon), reduced 
913 Diphenyl guanidine ....... Ib. 68 @ .72 Du Pont, N.... pooeeSae Ibs 1.35 @ O WURESEE sc cccccccecces Ib. 08 @ 
yo Ethylidine aniline.....-.++- ib, §=6—«.60 @ «6 Marine, XC "C.....100 Ibs. 1.30 @ GAIMONY oocccescccecees Ib .13%@ 
,064 Formaldehyde aniline ..... Ib 38 @ .4 DT discasccessus 100 Ibs. 1.00 @ panish red oxide........ Ib 04 @ 
926 ) 4 ee Ab. 11%@ .11é% ) ebetnarneniagtes 100 Ibs. 9 @ Venetian reds. ......... Ib 2 @ 06 
Grasselerator 102.......++++ ib 80 @ .82% Prussian ..-eeeeeeeeeeee Ib 33 @ 35 \ ermilion, English quick- 2 
DD kcccencvesecesecsevs lb. 4.80 @ 5.00 Ultramarine ........ -- ld 08 @ «35 COU isunntaaceus bane lb. 1.97 @ 2.00 
TE sschusavisceconrenss BD 1S O23 seen 
‘ed Heptene ...---eeeseeeeeee Ib. @ ve ; : ‘ WHITE 
Hexamethylene tetramine.../> 8 >» .82% Sienna, Italian . sd 04 @ .08 ness 
SEE iceunecadnestewaess > @ ‘aa ME sso ceecerceene olD 0S4@ 
Methylene dianiline......--- Ib. 38 @ .40 GREEN a a ee lb OY%Y@ 05% 
ed DEE  caicuubisovccivant Ib. @ A. & W. green lb. 1.25 @ 3.00 rasselli ........++. 1b. 05%@ 
No. 999 lead oleate.........Ib. 154 @ Chrome, light ....... lb 27 @ «3! Sterling sinha coe old. 95¥%@ .06% 
— Phenyl] orthotolyl guanidine. ./b. 7642@ 81 + @ 32 Zine Oxide 
' Piperidine penta-dithio-carb. ./b +8 dD 5.0 , @ 34 AAA (lead free) I 
795 R. & H. $0 (100 Ib. drums). @ .O = ¢ lie ° 
265 Tensilac No. 39......+++++- Ib. » .6 30 @ Azo (factory): 
292 f Te Bissscsssssmecc £6 @ ; . Azo (factory): 
166 i TEM kcccsecssees wee 32 @ Oxide of chromium......Jb. .38 @ ZZZ (lead free).......4b 06%@ .07 
178 Thiocarbanilid ...........-- Ib >» .28% ZZ (leaded) ... Ib 0684 Y 
227 Trim lb @ Z (8% leaded)........ ; mee WK 
323 et eareramemenenents: r @ ORANGE Pht too gaa .++dB 069% @ = .07% 
$9 Triphenylguanidine er 69 @ .73 Du Pont, 2 R......--.100/bs. 1.40 @ Psa mg 
929 nc caw cue’ Ib. 86 @ MR, de. seecoeseee .-100 lbs. 1.30 @ — Seal ...... woe abd. 10K@ 
maaan Vuleanol .....eeececesces lb 1.08 @ Y. O. seeeereeeees 100 ibs. 1.60 @ ag ~ gaaiahera deere Ib. 09% @ 
992 EEE cuiocis japagnadaaes Ib. 74 @ MOP SOBE «222s senses b. 11% @ 
| RED 
: Acids A. & W. ee a 
‘ iad SUPER ccccccccessscce lb. 2.00 @ 4.00 A. & W. ae ! > on 
Acetic 28% (bbls.)....100/bs.  3.37%4@ Antimony, golden, No. 40 T. K. sulphide voatars Te BR ag 
glacial (carboys)..... 100 Ibs. 12.41 @ z lh 22 @ .25 Cadmium sulphide. ......0b. 1.50 @ 2.00 
Oleic Ib 9 ? 10 No. Baccceccoccs — 16 @ .20 aaa... ib. “ue 7S 
Nib PEF HALES SRE ‘ golden 15/17%........ Ib. 16 @ .20 Du Pont N 100 Ibs. 400 @ 
-al Stearic .....-. se teeeees - ld. 134%@ 14 Pe Ae — 1% lb 38 @ ye iene 100 Ibs. 1.55 @ 
5 Sulphuric, 66%. 100 Ibs 160 @ Fentasulphide 15/17% . Jb. 18 @ Grasselli cadmium....... lb 1.50 @ 
ps Antimony, Ochre, domestic ... - 05%@ .07 
ill ; Alkalies Crir son, R.M.P. No. 3.Jb. $0.48 @ imported........ we 03 @ .03 
~ % 
; Sulphur free........ Ib. 50 @ Oxide, pure.......-. - 11 @ 
Caustic soda, solid......100 3b. $3.00 @ T. K. 15/17%.......1b. 40 @ BB. saceees Ib. 24 @ 
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Compounding Ingredients | Solvents 
Pn ee is , \ New York Quotations | _—_Bensot_ (90%, 7.21 tbs. gal.) 
sacks e tom 24.5 @ \ May 5. 1927 | DUTE cccccccccccccccces gal. $0.29 @ 
‘in Se i Carbon bisulphide (10.81 ths. 
, li , gal.) 99.9% pure (drums) 
; or 0 : eredients—/( — 
Pema i ws _ ne ing Ingredients—(Continued) ib. 051;@ .06% 
: ¥ g tetrachloride (13.28 Ibs. gal.) 
Barium, carbonate ton ? ( ( 2$ 90 70 “ 
pare ib . 4 ‘ Enalich ¢ stone 0 ibs ; : ; 97% pure (drums). ./b 074%@ 038 
re ee b . . Pa? Mh canenenecans ton 223. Gasoline 
—— ‘9. : Westminster ‘Brand. .100 /bs. @ No. 303 
Barytes, imported ton 36.04 Witco c.l.) (fact y) ton 1500 @ ecteneen . : 
water ground and floated..tom 34.4 235 ay niting, imp chalk..100 /bs. 1.00 @ 1.25 meee SH eaweaeareras gat 18 @ 
Paris White, Eng. Cliff.100 ibs 1.60 > 2.50 Drur GB naveckvot gal. 23 @ 
Basofor ° Ib M 1 Rubl Drums, 1. ¢, 1........gab 25 z 
Blanc fixe, dry.........+. ton 0 @9 en : i ; ; - Naphtha gal. 10%@ .14 
— te ) 634 Genasco sa ecccccesece on ) ?52.% : , 47 
é on ? Gileomite (facty) com So te > 39.65 l'urpentine, spirits. . sence fel, 664@ 7% 
Carbon Black Hydrocarbon, sort .. ...ton 28.00 @34.00 wood, steam distilled... ga! 64 @ .66 
Aerfloted arrow ib 9 @ 13 Ohmlac Kay ack, M. R.....ton 60.00 @ Substi 
Compressed . seeel O7K%@ 11% P M-4 (a  ahhobinhetes ton 175.0 4 @ on an Substitutes 
’ hs ) access 52.51 5.0 
Uasemgesened ae 0? @ Jl pentane, | " y) apes: - . S mr BU ccccccesecscescesess Ib. 0 @ .14 
Micronex Ib 8 @ .12 M. R. granulated... .... tom 5 53.00 Browm .......-+-+0. eoeees » 08 @ .16 
Carrara filler ue Robertson, M. . solid RD cudustendenneuneenes db 09 @ 1.65 
aoa ; . — LD ¢seesunrenesscs ton 34.00 @80.00 
Chalk ton 12.00 @ M. R. gran. (facty.)...tom 34.00 @80.00 Vulcanizing Ingredients 
Clay china b . _ c. 
: : Oils (Softeners) Sulphur 
Mineral flour (Florida).tom 20.00 @23.00 <r tae a Velvet flour ........ 100 ibs. 2.60 @ 3.50 
Perfection .. — ..ton 1400 @ - “y ; or 1, P.. : Ib 1 2 Soft rubber (c.l.)....100/bs. 2.60 @ 2.95 
PE sccnemaked reer e 1 @ 26.00 Corn, crude (bbis.)... lb. 12 @ er 100 bs. 2.95 @ 3.30 
Cotton flock, black Ib 10%@ .12 ; ttor «tb. = ,@ 10 Superfine commercial wee 
: a Yegras fll .04%@ 05 CRED skntesierstess - fd. 2.20 @ 2.90 
I ght colored ib 1 @ .12 FI ixrite flu lb 5 @ .06 (Led) ccccccccccccessces 1b. 2.80 @ 3.10 
white ... lb 12%@ .22 : E ateuse lb. 5 > .06 Tire brand, superfine.1@0 /bs. 2.20 @ 2.55 
Fossil flour....... ib 2%@ Glycerine .... 2esebene Ib. 26 @ 26 Tube brand, velvet..100/bs. 2.60 @ 2.95 
. P on . 5  —|_~ SBW ccccccccecseces ib. 11 @ 1 (See also Colors—Antimony) 
Glue, high grade Ih 22 @ .26 = tases (bila) ... bb. 10 @ 
low grade Ib 18 z 22 ger ls sheoncsee lb 09%@ Waxes 
ang hacer eat) Te oy 4 P asad Peat, verude pt Pt Laake ~ 7 4 Beeswax, white, com tb. 55 @ 
ica, amber (fact’y)....../b 0s @ Petrelatum. standard ......@ 0sM@ carmauba ..........s0++- 4b. -38 @ .53O 
Pumice stone, powd . lb ‘ ? 4 Pine. steam distilled ee 72 @ ceresine white..... cocec oh 12 @ 
HRs : a Son Sane ores A - MEE dckiceancuckuraia ib, 07 @ 07% 
Rotten stone : I 4%, Plastome 2.0. cccccccccccces lb @ eminiinn. thea ib 27 a 
Soap bark b 13 ; 14 Rapeseed, refined......... Id. 12 @ ee Ib. ‘28 @ 
es r PD necéuronccnscesen« gal. 55 @ .62 GPSS ccccescceseseses . 
Soapstone fon ‘ 
Stearex Ib ! > .14 Resins and Pitches Paraffin 
Tole domestic “" o1uve Pit ..  bbr 9.50 @10.50 122/124 white crude scale./b. 03 @ 
c, f ic / 1% Rosin. K  (bbl.) 280 Ibs. 10.75 ‘a 124/126 white crude nates > 03%@ 
French ..... tom 18.4 222.00 Shellac. fine orange Ib 7 @ 123/125 fully refined. .04% @ 44 
Velvetex 4 > ? 7 retort bbl. 16.50 @17.00 195/12? fully refined. . ees or 044%@ 04% 


IMPROVED RUBBER NAPHTHA 








he tollowing range of specifications illustrates the views of 
various tire manufacturers in the matter of specifications for the 
naphtha they u Initial boiling points 104, 110, 113, 121, and 125 
degrees F., end points 290, 300, 315, 325, and 392 degrees | 

The practical development of an ideal rubber naphtha was based 
ym the experience of the cleaning and dyeing industry where great 

re hazards ne 1 to be 1 by raising the initial p s of the 
solvent. 

Rubber che ( na ther industries are not in- 
formed on petroleum products and their freakish nature | 
exampl tect of ¢ irving time between tw milar pett 
pri d te . c | hhe , 
mixed w t 1 g me l 
In fact the d bl met gr i 
either « t case ere tw 
products t f lividua 
pr 

lipped g t ‘ str 5 ising 
i I rs and 1. This 
VM & P rnis 
mah “ ximately the san 
specificat 
Spe é 1 dyers’ naphtha in va sections 
t ¢ é ~ sf rom 180 710 degrees tial p int 
and from 325 t 50 degrees, end point. The drying time of this 
produ s betwee 4 minutes by the spot test. An improved 
grade has be dev ped r pped goods and general cement 


dries rapidly. WI ile 
erial is not affected by the ordinary work- 
ing room temperature, its specifications are initial point approxi- 
mately 160 degrees F., end point under 300 degrees F. and spot 
Practically this initial boiling point 


work that its initial boiling point is high 


enough so that the mat 


test one minute and a quarter 


is far enough above the room temperature so that agitation of the 
lution will not occur. 
By the improved process of treatment of the naphtha all the 
unsaturates and other alien compounds are removed; therefore, 
there is no chemical action on the rubber after it is dissolved. It 
is well to observe that unsaturated hydrocarbons in oil are always 
in a state of unrest and striving to saturate or stabilize them- 
selves. The presence of these unsaturated bodies is very likely 
be the cause of much blister troubles because their action 
prevents the bubbles from settling out in the dipping tanks. 

In the case of rubber shoe cement, naphtha of the new specifica- 
ion is especially satisfactory because it liberates less vapor in the 
work rooms. Also in spreader work, for the same reason, fewer 
res are caused by Static electricity 

special tower equipment it is possible to reduce the gravity 
e naphtha from 59 degrees to 60 degrees Beaumé with the 
ial point from 145 to 160 degrees F. and end point at 300 
rees F. or lower. The low end point is a protection against 


uny oil residue and also assures a quickly drying product, yet one 
that will not evaporate so rapidly as the usual high gravity low 
I 1 product 
MARCH TIRE EXPORTS 
\ new volume record for tire exports was established in March, 


1927, according to the Department of Commerce, the casings 
shipped numbering 261,000, as against the February figure of 
231,000 casings, and that of January of 214,000. The total for the 
three months of 706,000 casings compares very favorably with the 
shipments of approximately 687,000 casings in the first five months 
of 1926. The five best markets during March, taking 46.6 per 
cent by volume and 46.1 per cent by value of the total automobile 
casing exports, were in the following order: United Kingdom, 


Argentina, Germany, Australia, and Brazil. 
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Ratio Graph of New York Daily Pr.ces of Spot Middling Upland Cotton 


Market for Cotton and Fabrics 





MERICAN COTTON The price for spot middling t pment than has recently prevailed. Indications point vard 
ton in May rose m 15.45 cents on May 2 to 16.55 cents rtage of supplies to meet the demand for quick round lots 
May 24. This was due largely to the Mississippi Rivet Vitl basis of 17,900,000 bales as the 1926 crop, and assuming 
lood devastation of acreage assumed to represent a probable pro e minimum exports at 11,000,000 bales, less spinnable cotton of 
g¢ capacity of about 2,000,000 bales. Where the waters hay the 1926 crop is left for American mills than needed to maintain 
receded in the northern sections of the flooded territory planti their rate of consumption for the balance of the year. The sharp 
has already begun. At best the crop will get a very late start emand for fabrics is expected te ntinue on a higher price basis 

the Mississippi Valley than has been obtained since October 1, 1926. 

Government revised figures on last years crop show that 7 RAINCOAT RICS The raincoat business is improving rapidly 
72 anne oe ghactel on 7 027 eae th ted ' a . . ¢ 
/H).000 acres were planted and 47,087,000 acres harvested 1 he 1¢ to the wide distribution of spring rains and preparations for 
average yield of lint cotton per acre was calculated at 181.9 manufacturing fall stocks 
pounds. The total production picked was 17,911,000 bales , | ; 

ee ‘ 2 es ee SHEETINGS. The recent advance in raw cotton prices has stimu- 

The outstanding fact of the cotton and fabrics markets 1 , eS ‘ : : SP Re 

ng ee ' ited inquiries f otton goods. Many users are now interested 
tinues to be the enormous exports of the staple and an accelerate: . . ¢ 
, “I ; 1" — a in long time contracts and business with various lines of manu- 
interest in cotton cloth among distributers and consumers Er | 1 f ieli | 1 of tl 
; ' : facturing trades is Deen placed for delivery up to the end of the 
GYPTIAN COTTON xtra long cotton staples, owing t thei . . . > 4 
ape ” ; . , ir and in some instances into the spring of 1928. Many con- 
plentiful supply, would seem to be rather dear at present. Cro 7 . Sal ‘vel 
; ; ; ; i oe structions used in manufacturing industries a omparatively 
advices from both Egypt and Arizona are thus far satistact scarce for delivery within the next 30 to 60 days 
It is now generally agreed that the acreage planted in Egypt will ; er : a : ; , 
, x Lot , , , at? | cs The demand for tire fabrics has absorbed much 
be about 15 per cent below that of last ar. On the other h > 4 "1 ‘ 
‘ : Bs rr a pacity of the mills and large consumers have practically 
in Arizona the acreage may be practically doubled ; é a 
red their requirements for the third quarter. Quotations were 
: . ics mewhat irregular early in the month, but are now much firmer 
Cotton Fabrics ) , "ow 
e in cotton and the fact that the fabric mills are 

Ducks, Dritts AND OsnapurGs. The cotton market is vell supplied with contracts and not inclined to shade prices. The 
strong. The goods market is slowly but certainly following wit fabric situation is described as sound and the mills in good posi 
1 better price tone More demand is noted for cloth for promy t t tfset pressure n the part of buvers 





Drills Tire Fabrics 
38-inch 2.00-yard .....yard $0.15%@ lew Y. Ps : 
inc yar ya 4 New York Quotations E  sQUARE WOVEN 1754-cense 





2 
40-inch 3.47-yard ......... 199%@ . OO a | 
52-inch 1.99-yard ; 164% @ May 25, 19 | Feyptian. karded..... pound $0.49 @ 50 
§2-inch 2.20-yard Terre 134%@ ‘ Peele ES EPs ; 40 > $ 





59-inch 1.85-yard ........- 16 @ 

60-inch 1.52-yard ......... 21%@ CORD 23/3/3 
Osnaburgs - ; ‘ , 
Ducks Feyptian, combed ....pound 55 ? 56 
, casa 40-inch 2.35-yard ......yard $0.13% Fevntian. karded ......... 49 ? 51 
Siem 260008 ......9098 8 -ENe 40-inch 2.48-yard ......... 1254 Peeler, karded, 1y-in..... 1 @ 143 
72-inch 16.66-ounce ....... 34%@ = —_ yt bane ea ae "12 CORD 23/4/3 

72-inch 17.21-ounce ...... , 35%@ Se eee eee “7s 4 
Peeler, karded 


MECHANICAI P , Raincoat Fabrics onstin ebanie 
H d belting. un 3 @ 31 2 
ieosielp ..... spent ee 34 @ . COTTON Peeler, karded........ pound 45 @ 
NNIS Bombazine 60 x 64 yard ] i 
TENNI Te 4 a3Ke@ Bombazine 60 x 48........ 19344 @ CORD 15/3/3 
$2-inch 1.35-yard .. yar 23%@ Plaids 60 x 48........... 11%@ ‘ 
Siete 40 & 46..... 00.0 10%@ Peeler, karded........ pound 414@ 
Hollands Surface prints 60 x 48 114@ CORD 13/3/3 
RUBBER TRADE SPECIAL Surface prints 64 = 60.. st 
U . . Peeler, karded .... pound 41 @ 


RX. T.3 A Sheetings, 40-inch 





3885 


LENO BREAKER 


31-inch ..yard 20 @ 
GED. iccccesoessccnceeesd 25 @ 48 x 48. 2.50-yard yard ag Se gen i 
++ hee " rf - 3 1 fon ee 1 - 10-oz. Peeler, karded...... 409 @ 
RED SEAL o:¢ aS yard sGeots 0 
. 56 x 60, 3.60-yar peeawien CAPER 
Va 48 x 44, 3.75-yard g i 


i ee Ee 7 *® ; 8.25-0z. Peeler, karded (2 
—a " Sheetings, 36-inch 9.5.5e.” Beeler, karded Co-ply) 2 8 
12. a 
i eo ee 22S depres... SS es ae ee 
179 
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The Cotton Outlook 





Mississippi Flood Damages 


AMAGES 
floods are 


ported, the 


reported to cotton because of the Mississippi 


being found to be less than first accounts re- 
chief loss being in the long staple cotton areas. 
A member of the Crop Reporting Board has estimated that at the 
ig 2,000,000 acres were under water, while the reduc- 
In estimating 


Journal of Commerce states: 





time of wri 
tion in the long staple crop was put at 200,000 bales. 
the loss to the industry The 


Although the net reduction in the cotton crop due solely to the 
flood may not greatly concern the cotton mills of the country, the 
fact that the long staple cottons are especially hard hit by the 
delta overflow is a matter of concern to mills manufacturing cloths 
that require the utilization of longer cottons, since premiums already 
considered large will be exaggerated. Finally, among the most 
unfortunate results of the flood in relation to the cotton industry 
solely is the price instability reintroduced at a time when the mills 
had been looking forward to the future with some confidence. 


The Textile World in a recent editorial entitled “Extra Staple 
Situation Critical” also says 
There is no longer any question but that the status of extra staple 


cottons, or stap les longer than Association 7s (full 1 5/32) for the 
balance of this season and for the new crop is critical. The plant- 
ing of such cottons last year was restricted very closely to the Delta 
areas of Mississippi, Arkansas and Louisiana now flooded, Delfos 
seed largely displacing such cottons on alluvial lands, and there is 
little hope that the waters will recede from inundated lands in time 
for their planting with slow-maturing extra staple cottons. It may 
mean a reduction in new crop acreage of Association 7s and longer 
staples of 25 to 50 per cent or even more, if, as some claim, much 
of the available supply of seed has been irretrievably damaged by 
the flood 

With the Egyptian Government committed to a radical reduc- 
tion of acreage devoted to cotton this season there appears to be 
no hope of an increased yield of extra staples in any part of 
the world to offset the probable decrease in the Delta of the 
Mississippi. Even an expected moderate increase in the Pima 
supply is menaced by an extension of the pink bollworm quaran- 
tine. From the manufacturer’s standpoint advance in extra staples 
is as untimely as it is unfortunate, for it coincides with the first 
marked improvement in demand for combed and fine count yarns 
and cloths that has been experienced for several years. 


Semi-Annual Meeting of N. A. C. M. 


The semi-annual meeting of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, held jointly with the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association in Atlantic City from May 12 to 14, was one 
of importance to the industry, many members attending. Sugges- 
tions and discussions regarding more active cooperation in the 
distribution of cotton mill products were of especial value. Walker 


D. Hines, president of the Cotton Textile Institute, and one of the 
cotton industry's greatest problems. He said in part 

To an increasing extent the work of the institute will be carried 
on through grouy ganizations. These are necessary because of 
the very wide variations in conditions affecting the different 
branches of the industry. While we speak of the cotton textile 
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industry as a unit it in fact consists of a great many different 


branches and each has its distinctive problems. It would be im- 
possible to bring into a single meeting any very extensive represen- 
tation of the entire industry. On the other hand, by organizing 
a group confined to one branch of the industry, we can bring into a 
group meeting a very complete representation of that branch and 
the group will be in position to consider statistical problems, 
problems of cost accounting, problems of new uses, problems of 
simplification and standardization and any others chat may arise. 

The institute is supported by cotton textile mills having upwards 
of 21,000,000 spindles, this representing close to two-thirds of the 
active spindles in the country. 


American Cotton Consumption and Exports 


Statistics prepared by the Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, show that the cotton consumed in the United States 
during the nine months ended April 30 amounted to 5,337,820 bales, 
as contrasted with 4,959,126 bales for the same period of 1926. 
Cotton on hand in consuming establishments on April 30, 1927, is 
estimated at 1,894,993 bales, the figure for the same date last year 
being 1,637,062 bales. 

The Department of Agriculture estimates cotton exports from 
August 1 to April 30 at 9,605,594 bales, as compared with 7,028,291 
for the same period last season. The probable total for the season 
will, it is believed, reach fully 11,000,000 bales, this figure including 
shipments to Canada. 


Final Cotton Estimates 


Revised cotton estimates announced May 17 by the Department 
of Agriculture placed the 1926 production at 17,911,000 bales of 
500 pounds gross, the area in cultivation on June 25, 1926, at 
48,730,000 acres, the area picked at 47,087,000 acres and the yield 
of lint cotton picked per acre at 181.9 pounds. 

Ginnings of the 1926 crop reported by the Census Bureau March 
21 were 17,910,258 bales of 500 pounds gross. In its December re- 
port the Department of Agriculture estimated the 1926 crop at 
18,618,000 bales, the area harvested at 47,653,000 acres and the yield 
of lint cotton per acre at 187 pounds. 

Preceding crops, as similarly stated in the final estimate of the 
Department of Agriculture, amounted to 16,104,000 bales in 1926, 
to 13,628,000 in 1925, to 10,104,000 in 1924 and to 9,762,000 in 1923. 





FIRELESS BOILERS 


The future rubber mill will probably, some day, be equipped with 
fireless boilers. Modern progress along power plant lines is cer- 
tainly rapid. We are led from one remarkable thing to another 
with such frequency these days that most of us have steeled our- 
selves to expect almost anything. 

The latest sensation is a plant in Czechoslovakia which will 
operate with steam at 1,700 pounds per square inch and 900 degrees 
F. There will be no fire beneath the boilers that will furnish 
steam to the 18,000 kw. turbine. This feat will be accomplished 
by generating superheated steam in a separator superheater, and 
passing that superheated steam into the boiler where it will bubble 
up through the water in the drum and produce steam at 1,700- 
pound pressure. Steam will be pumped from the boiler into the 
superheater, whence it will pass back into the boiler—W. F. 
Schaphorst, M. E. 














Directory. 


Adams, H. J. Co., The, Akron, Ohio 
3ibb Manutacturing Co., Macon, Georgia 
srighton Mills, Passaic, New Jersey. 
Callaway Mills, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y 


Cannon Mills, Inc., 





The following dealers in cotton goods for the rubber industry are listed in our Buyers’ 
For complete information see 


Curran & Barry, New York, N. Y. 
Lane, J. H. 
Lawrence & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Willingham Cotton Mills, Macon, Georgia. 


Index to Advertisers on Page I02. 


& Co., New York, N. Y., and Chicago, Illinois. 
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United Kingdom Rubber Statistics 


Imports 
Three Months Ended 
March, 1927 March, 1927 


ide rubber ———————— — - — 

From— Pounds Value Founds Value 
Straits Settlements.... 11,121,600 £922,585 36,206,300 £2,953,490 
Federated Malay States 6,074,100 499,097 16,071,300 1,317,085 
British India ........ .. 1,914,200 157,174 4,316,800 352,701 
Ceylon and Dependencies. 2,648,500 213,791 11,861,400 948,656 
Other Dutch possessions in 

Indian Seas........ , 3,061,900 249,224 6,488,300 537,224 


Dutch East Indies (except 
other Dutch possessions 
in Indian Seas. 3,243,200 269,986 8,057,900 


in East 


Other countries 

Indies and Pacific, not : 

elsewhere specified , 147,900 2,894 577,900 46,368 
Brazil . . -e . 1,933,800 126,486 3,937,400 249,940 
ss TTT , een : 2,700 204 2,700 204 
South and Central America 

(except Brazil and Peru 10,600 842 53,400 3,877 


West Africa: 








French West Africa.... 1,900 95 62,700 
Geng Const .cccces “- 51,900 3,886 192,100 
Other parts of West 
Africa . 24,1 18,421 489,200 39,293 
East Africa including 
Madagascar 203,000 15,872 399.000 31.114 
ther ri es 270.64 8 445.9 1 
BOM oc vsedestanse 30,910,000 £2,511,255 89,162,300 £7,193,17¢ 
449,306 £9,578 1,573,400 £27,604 
69 0 57,6 2,028,300 178,404 
11,900 491 53,600 2.087 
PUREED ctcccovceves 1,151,500 £67,703 3,655,300 £208,095 


MANUFACTURED 
Boots and shoes i rs 47,651 £70,142 111,554 £174,632 


Tires and tubes 
Pneumatic 





Outer covers 467,41 
Inner tubes 68,655 
Solid tires ‘ ais 33,165 
Other rubber manufactures... 500 158,029 
Totals néeseseeaeee oveeges £797,402 
Exports 
UN MANUFACTURED 
Waste and reclaimed rubber 2,904,200 £24,738 7,179,709 £71,70¢€ 
Rubber substitutes ...... 67,500 1,477 209.200 4.919 
TES evwecivnssndnvd . 2,971,700 £26,215 7,388,900 £76,625 
MANUFACTURED 
Boots and shoes....doz. pairs 21,590 £32,095 50,038 £79,44 
Tires and tubes 
Pneumatic ere ss 
Outer covers 340,581 ead , 881,753 
ee ee ee 69,283 (outa 186,634 
Dae GED oc ccvcvnvesse ; ‘ 32,881 103,122 
Other rubber manufactures.. veeeqne 249,165 692,632 
Totals £724,005 £1,943,583 


Exports—Colonial and Foreign 
Three Months Ended 

March, 1927 March, 1927 
—-—— a " —_~ tied 
Pounds Value Pounds 


UN MANUFACTURED 








— 


Crude Rubber . 
Tr. Value 


Russia sees eee £157,470 5,588,100 £607,509 
Sweden, Norway and Den- y ‘ 
ee” WRT 155,200 14,138 566,500 54,136 
ee eee weeee 2,438,300 194,675 6,012,900 482,586 
DM. ccc cccencsccecee 439,000 29,633 930,900 69,224 
WEED ccoveceoceceevence 1,280,900 101,296 5,074,200 408,410 
EGER cccccseoses 91.300 5.653 388,900 29,602 
Italy os . 1,169,300 107,979 2,501,000 215,130 
Other European countries 162,800 14,988 776.000 68,210 
United States ... 092,000 231,786 6,815,000 533,703 
Canada errr err TT 5,800 502 9,400 1,010 
Other countries 48.800 3,970 170,000 16.346 





28,832,900 £2,485,872 


Totals 





Waste and reclair er. 13 ) £288 81,700 £1,817 
Gutta percha and 45,200 6,252 124,900 13,857 
Rubber substitutes ........ . - +s. sane 6,500 24 
Totals — 58,400 £6,540 213,100 £15,914 
MANUFACTURED 
Boots and shoe loz. pairs 848 £2,094 3,009 £7,14¢ 
t e . sochoe 
Pneun tic sina 
Outer covers 83,048 2 8 
Inner tubes 1 1 ey 
Solid tires 1,888 3.59 
hee enhhes anufactures 9.029 24,996 
Totals £109.350 £276,543 


SHIPMENTS BY AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS OF ELECTRICAL HARD 
rubber goods totaled for the year 1926 839,058 pounds, value 
$278,701. 
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Dominion of Canada Rubber Statistics 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
Eleven Months Ended 


February, 192 


February, 1927 











-_ me — —_— —— ——— — 
FACTURED Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Rubber, gutta perck te 
From United Kingdom 110,102 $41,735 
United States pwnee 5, 37,687,386 17,132,464 
q Settlements : 3,538,419 1,440,725 
East Indies..... 428,593 192,595 
teow 25,902 4,714 
countries 11,200 15,600 
Totals 5,869,065 $2,295,926 41,801,602 $18,827,833 
Rubber recovere 939,503 $105,184 7,541,102 $909,545 
Rubber, powdered and rubber 
. “is eendhh seed 86,897 30,873 6,881,604 416,084 
Balata : 588 269 6,588 4,237 
Rubber = substitut 65,20 24,531 806,257 100,645 
Totals 692,196 $160,857 15,235,551 $430,511 
Partty MANUFA RF 
Hard rubber sheets ar is 0,449 $3,855 96,828 $54,782 
Hard rubber tubes 1,171 aiid 9,870 
Rubber thread not covere 3,832 18,534 132,263 200,701 
Totals 24,281 $23,560 229,091 $265,353 
MANUFAC RED 
ities ..scees $8,191 $190,988 
I “sc vsceuseess 15,547 159,180 
Packing 2,858 sities 43,136 
Boot d shoes pairs 34 8,679 62,167 110,588 
Clothing, in ling ate 
SE: éhtcnnnscesvesacds 22,731 211,630 
SN sraswidade ies 1,615 18,154 
Hot water bottles . 1,918 = 18,948 
ige sommber 16 1,343 601 34.256 
Tires, pneumatic number 4,171 14,981 37,854 265,823 
res, tubes ... ..«..number 4,314 8,115 18,506 44,860 
Elastic, round and flat.... 14,576 169,067 
Mats and matting 2,366 39, 
Cement ..... iecewtes ee 8,516 cgiscuen 83,717 
Golf dozen 2,247 8.657 37,490 151,558 
Heels pairs 40,252 2,023 267,202 15,676 
Other manufactures 97,004 . 1,145,250 


$23,226,493 


$219,120 
$2,699,463 





Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 


Eleven Months Ended 


February, 1927 February, 1927 


a 0 Ee een 
Re-Exports Re-exports 
Produce of For- Produce of For- 
of Canada eign Goods of Canada _ eign Goods 
UNMANUFA RED Value Value Value Value 
Crude and waste rubber $24,157 ere $273,402 
ee _ $24,157 : $273,402 
MANUFACTURED 
oo” peer a $41,736 $502,151 
Canvas shoes with rubber soles 265,050 3,451,778 
Boots "a ae 84,519 2,441,377 
Clothing, including water 
OEE catnsartcascneseene 67 — 21,576 
Re eee 24,600 259,291 
ce eevee 787,350 P 13,684,454 
Deer GED oscccoscecececs 287,444 2,324,590 
DE asvestses ETI See 40,347 284,321 
Other rubber manufactures. 44,632 $3,769 553,579 $99,786 
ED Sesdshenkedun $2,576,349 $3,769 $23,523,117 $99,786 
Totals, rubber exports $2,600,506 $3,769 $23,796,519 $99,786 


SCRAP RUBBER SHIPMENTS 


Th rg an | ) thlished hy the National Association of 


Waste Material Dealers, Inc., calls attention to scrap tire s} ip- 
ments. p larlv th marking requirements for freight that is 
less tha 1 Whe re than one car is required for a 
shipment, the overflow should be tied in bundles, and the bundles 

rked h classification rules. The association’s 
classificatior mmitt Is proposes certain rat s for sed 
ubhe mpres ad tire tabri ‘ ch should clude fabric that is 
used as tire flaps or reliners. To this the following note is ap- 
pended: “Ratings apply only n pieces of fabric stripped from 


worn out pneumatic rubber tires, having value other than for re- 


clamation of raw materials.” The measure is intended to’ protect 
shippers of scrap tire fabric where the material is used only for 


reclamation. purposes 
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THE 


Crude Rubber Arrivals 
New York as Reported by Importers 











Plantations 
aA 
APR I P ( I Ea 
Ba Ru & Tra a ( I 
I ( I 
( 73 
| 14 
( 134 
Ar Fart 
Ira g Ir 165 
( 262 
( I 142 
x I 
( I 33 
( ‘ J € g Far 
( Ine 2.541 
adin ( Ir 792 
( Inc 100 
( 3,805 
I 3,770 
Ir g 150 
Brown ( g 482 
n Co., I 135 
= ( er 3 s I ,150 
Charles T. Wilson ( Inc 360 
Area 18 B Mal k ; 
H. A. Astlett & 400 
Hood Rubber C *85 
The Meyer & Brown Corp pkgs. 1,234 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Br I 658 
Charles T. Wilson ( Ir 173 
Aprit 18 By “Missouri,”’ Lond 
Hood Rubber Cx *$13 
Aprit 18 By Ta Mar * Far | 
H. A. Astlett & Co 7150 
Aprit 20 By “Silverbeech,”” Far East 
H. A. Astlett & Co 1,461 
Baird Rubber & Trading Cx Ir 1,342 
General Rubber ( oh 
Haldane Bierrie & Co., Inc ; 
Littlejohn & ( Inc . 2,085 
The Mever & Br wn Cory pkes 1,387 
H. Muehlistein & Co., Inc 461 
Poel & Kelly, In 1,550 
Raw Products Co : 37 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc 2,000 
Charles T. Wils Ce Inc 491 
Aprit 20. By “Weirbank,” Far East. 
H. A. Astlett & ( 1,911 
Baird Rubber & Tra ag ( Inc 1 527 
General R er 1,848 
Haldane Bierrie & Co., Inc 50 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc ; 6,264 
The Meyer & Brown Corp pkgs 3 308 
iehistein & ‘ 6 
474 
370 
963 
2 r 
, Inc 302 
250 
565 
$02 
172 
ls Far FE 
459 
100 
2,491 
& 460 
s., Is 8 
k "| 
Gene R ( 02 
April I I 
H A Astle x ( s 
Bair Rubt A @ ( 
Cenera R — 
Haldane B & I 7 
Littlejot ‘ 1 * 
The Meve & | ‘ ( 2 1¢ 
H. Muet ( I 460 
Raw I s ( 275 
ge B n & ¢ r I a I 570 
Charle rT. Wils ( I 4s 
Aprit 23 B Rotterda Rotterdan 
General Rubber ( RR 
Littlejohn & ¢ It 272 
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Cases 
R B France Ma Hamburg 
Me & I wn Corp pkgs. 127 
\ 24 B Pres. Madison,” Far East 
P & Kel BMGs ccvctccovesoosevase ‘ +100 
4 " By Far East 
H. A. Ast & ¢ has 1,472 
Baird Rubber & T Inc 850 
General Rubber ( 8,801 
Haldane Bie & C Inc 151 
H Rubber ( "7 
Litt hn & ( BMC cecccccessseseses 2,492 
Meyer & Brown, Inc...........+++. 116 
The Mever & Bre ( pkgs 1 545 
H. M Istein & ¢ I .050 
Poel & Kelly, Ir we 416 
Raw Products C« , cee 77 
Rogers Brown & ( er Bros oe 34 
Charles T. Wilson ¢ Inc - 912 
Aprrit 2 By “R ( € Far Eas 
H A. Astlett & ( , 1,716 
Ba Rubber & T ng ( SDs vcones 640 
H ne Bier & ( Ir 
H 1 R er ( *131 
Littlejohn & C I _ 3,881 
The Meyer & Brown Cory pkgs. 2,108 
H ich! r ( Inc 1,126 
Poe , c 348 
Ra ’roduct ee 547 
Roger Brown & Crocker Breos., Inc 397 
Charles T. Wilson Cc Inc 1,571 
APR 25 B ‘American Banker,” I n 
General Ru ber Co 4,731 
I Ce 411 
“o 143 
Cr Inc 128 
pe 
, Seeveseeaces 50 
‘Steel Voyager,”’ Far East 
Tr eH Cain BBccce 868 
CBr cccasccestestesveos 980 
“Carmania,” London 
Tra wae Co., Inc 100 
Ce Zi 2 
_ Senne ma 
Meyer & Brown Corp : . pkgs. 494 
Poel & Kelly, Inc - 51 
Charles T. Wilson ( “Ine 2 
Aprit 26. By “Cleveland,” Europe . 
The Meyer & Brown Corp pkgs. 70 
Hi. Muehlstein & Co., Inc 5 
Aprit 28 By “Tydeus,” Far East - 
H Astlett & Co., Inc oun 2,749 
u Trading Co., Inc.. : 767 
et ub Co nee 11,345 
Maldane Bierrie & Co., Inc 0 
Hood Rubber (¢ ; *42 
Littlejohn & (¢ Inc ees 2,560 
Meyer & Brown, Inc.......... pkgs 118 
he Meyer Brown Corp pkgs 852 
& Co., Inc Le 1,618 
Inc ‘ 497 
( rrr rT Tr 35 
& Crocker Bros., Inc 607 
ilson Ce Bs s occennes 515 
Aprit 29. By “Antilock Far East 
H. A. Astlett & ( 1,243 
Baird Rubber & Trading ( I 2,085 
Ge 1 Rubber ¢ ‘ 2,484 
Haldane Bierrie & ( l 650 
H R er Co *135 
I & ¢ I : 1,105 
I Meyer & B Cor pkgs 761 
H. Muehls & I ° 99 
I & Kel Ir 8 
R Pr ( ° 100 
Rog I & er Br I 200 
( \V ‘ Ir 7 
A “Barbadian,” I 
Ger il R ( 2 
Hood Rubber ¢ *294 
H. Mue ( Ir 3 
APR 2 I la tania I j 
Gener R er ( 22 
\ d B ‘ " M 
General R er Co 8 
APR By “Del Far East 
H. M & Co., I 
\ ‘ By “P Far Ea 
H. A. Astlett & Co 300 
Ba Rubber & Trading ( I 850 
Ger 1 Rubber Co 1.130 
Hal e Bierrie & ( I 7 
Litt hn & Co., Ir ; 1,205 
Meyer & Brown, Inc pkgs 23 
The Meyer & Brown Cort pkgs 305 
Poel & Kelly, rrr Te 491 
Raw Pri cts ( : 2oee0ces 60 
Rogers Bre 1 & Crocker Bros., Inc 200 
May 2. By “Cedric,” Liverpool 
B 1 Rubber & Trading Co., Inc 113 














June 1, 


Cases 
May By “Laconia,”’ London 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc ae 12 
May 2. By “Minnewaska London 
Baird Rubber & Trading Cx nc.. 190 
Sn Seer Cle. . 8g. oddone bewdesontun 920 
Littlejohn & Ce Se Serres 1,331 
Ihe Mever & Bro Cory cs 141 
May By “Noordam,” Rotterdam 
i SO Cl. ocd dex meeeneases ties 51 
Rogers Brown & Cr Bros., Inc 69 
May 2. By “Tuscania,” London 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc 161 
May Comme * London 
General Ru 33 
Raw Products Co... . 36 
May 4. By “Kasama,” Far East. 
er eS eee eee 1,115 
Baird Rubber & Tradin 6 Ce, BAB. ccccses 112 
of eae rae 56 
ee’). Fe Oats 224 
i memenenens @ Ce., Ems... ccccsceccs 333 
Poel & Kelly, Inc.. panes § erate 300 
May 4. By “Matheran,” Far East 
se | eee 73€ 
ff Saree 530 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 253 
May 4. By “Salawati,” Far East 
ae I See eee 1,796 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc 488 
General Rubber Co..... 6,473 
Haldane Bierrie & Co., Inc. 303 
"ere *130 
OR csc cevececccsinced 2,643 
Meyer & Brown, Inc. ben pkgs. 54 
The Meyer & Brown Cc orp. a pkgs. 443 
The Meyer & Brown _ pkgs *21¢ 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc..............0- 2,014 
Poel & Kelly, Inc........ 1,108 
Raw Products Co........ - 807 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc. 1,288 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc.........c.00. 1,348 
May 5. By “City of Shanghai,” Far East. 
ke. is, SE TF Gi ic cnsewcesees 150 
Re Ee Ge Ecuccddedscectesceses 688 
May 5. By “Pres. Van Buren,” Far East. 
Pe ft) ere 960 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc........ 1,854 
_ } . = ene aie 4,612 
Haldane Bierrie & Co., Inc.............. 45 
 f - "FSS esa . 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc. , ine 2,946 
The Meyer & Brown Corp.. pkes. 2,062 
The Meyer & Brown Corp... pkgs "330 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc............... 574 
 ¢ 3 Sere eae 821 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc. 50 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 224 
May 6. By “Maimyo,” Far East. 
General Rubber Co........... és 1,190 
May 7. By “Veendam,” Sethedente 
Haldane Bierrie & Co., Inc............. 107 
The Meyer & Brown Corp...........pkgs 182 
May 8 By “Pres, Jackson,” Far East. 
FP 8 errr 250 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc......... 15( 
May 8 By “Steel Seafare: Far Eas 
. A. Antiett & Coe... ceccses: 612 
Baird Rubber & Zrading Co., Inc 466 
General Rubber Co........... 5,319 
Haldane Bierrie & Co., Inc 303 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc.......... jiengeen. “ae 
Meyer & Brown, Inc.......... . _pkgs. 201 
The Meyer & Brown Corp.... . - pkgs. 164 
The Meyer & Brown Corp..... . ._pkgs. *140 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc.. conan 6S 
Poel & Kelly, Inc......... 177 
Rogers Brown & + Bros eee 112 
Charles T. Wilson Co., aidahie o wieac bth 875 
May 9. By = dn ‘econ 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc . 36 
May 9. By “Tigre,”” Hamburg 
Raw Pri Sante + One 7€ 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc 225 
— 10. By “McKeesport,” Far East. 
H Istein & Co., Inc.... 75 
May 10. By “Minnesota,” London 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc 631 
General Rubber Co............. ne 1,501 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc : _ 626 
The Meyer & Brown Corp. - pkgs 70 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc....... nae 154 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Ee 166 
May 11. “City of Bristol,” Far East. 
H. A. } * SP aa 1,664 
Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc. 3,200 
General Rubber Co. . . 2,862 
Haldane Bierrie & Co., Inc 1,465 
Hood Rubber Co........ *134 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc...... . 2,341 
The Meyer & Brown Corp pkgs. 1,110 
Poel & Kelly, Inc......... \ 85 
Raw Products Co..... . 140 
Rogers Brown & Cri cker Bros., Inc 800 
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INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Cases Africans 














Totals 


Number of Tons of Crude Rubber Consumed in the Manufacture 
of Rubber Products and Total Sales Value of Shipments of 
Manufactured Rubber Products 

Total Sales 


Number Value of 








of Tons Shipments of 
Propvucts of Crude Manufactured 
Tires and Tire Sundries: Rubber Used Rubber Preducts 
Automobile and motor truck pneumatic casings. 60,679 $148,304,000 
Automobile and motor truck pneumatic tubes 12,605 24,554,000 
Motorcycle tires (casings and tubes)....... o%* 81 449,000 
Bicycle tires (single tubes, casings and tubes).. 190 459,000 
All other pneumatic casings and tubes not 
elsewhere specified......... eae ‘ 3 261,000 
Solid and cushion tires............ ahrareta ‘ 3.444 8,233,000 
All other solid tires. bear enet-iki 87 2¢ 57,000 
Tire sundries and repair materials 1,488 5,123 000 
78,577 $187,650.000 


Totals 





Guayule 





United States Ports 


) i P 
M fact s 
Importers and dealers 
I s on hand 
AFLOAT 
Manufacturers ..... 
Imperters and deale 


1 Number of rubber manufactt 
rub ber importers and dealers, 42; 
number of employes on basis of 


It is estimated that the crude rubber cons 
rubber inventory 95 per cent of the 


of the total, and the crude 
the entire industry. 

“Based on survey made by th 
x months of 1925. 


ne Department of ( 


Long Ton $ 


lantation Para All Other 
63.448 411 2,246 
11,81 1,731 585 
75,2¢ 4,142 2,831 
14,773 4 29 
29,15 1,103 321 
43,927 1,107 350 





May 1 By “Jufuku Maru,” Europe ( 
ner tubber Co r1¢ 4 ASES Cas 
— ~ ae Ciiven s+ ; wae _ APRII 15 By ‘“Sarcoxie,” Bordeaux APRIL 15. By ““Monterey - Mexic oO 
May 12. By “Malayan Prince,” Far East Littlejohn & Co., Inc 872 Baird Rubber & Trading Co., Inc. 560 
H A. atten ee -. 2,849 Aprit 19. By “Francisco,” Antwerp Apri 20. By “S. B. Lund,” Mexico 
Booed Rubbe 7 Co st . : - Hi, ++ a “~ . — M ’ Haml ag Continental Rubber Co. of New York. $1,066 
Haldane Bierrie & Co., Inc vem - 150 I Pn Rag Co. vee ee = a 954 _ Aprit 23. By “‘Sutransco,” Mexico. 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc , 5,004 * sate: po sis : Continental Rubber Co. of New York 1,12¢ 
Meyer & Brown, Inc : pkgs 81 I aa oo aC, > — wastes 978 Aprit 27. By “Agwic lale,”” Mexico 
lhe Meyer & Brown Corp. pkgs. 2,153 2ittlejo ‘ es: . Continental Rubber Co. of New York t 
Poel & Kelly, Inc od aaa oa 203 May 10. By “Cathlamet,”’ Africa M 2 by “S. B. L ”M 
Raw Products C estes eas 510 Littlejohn & Co., Inc 75 oa und ¢xico. aa 
Rogers Brown & c rocker Bros.. Inc 129 : Continental Rubber Co. of New York 560 
= , aa May 11. By “Jufuku Europe “ . : 
Charles T. Wilson Co. . Inc 1,453 es . ‘ May 4. By “Agwidale,” Mexico 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc ' 396 
: sigs Continental Rubber Co. of New York 68 
ae, . oe ‘Nieuw Amste Rotterdam. May 14. By “Chicago,” Europe 
Genera ee. Gace otis cane 915 Littlejohn & Co., Inc 255 » or atex 
Littlejohn & Cx _ Reem ; , 292 Rubber Latex . 
GALLONS 
May 16. By “Venice soar, ’ Far East Balata \prit 20. By “Silverbeech,”’ Far East 
nee — Co ; ee - *100 Ca General Rubber Co........+...- sovcwe SR 
togers 0 & Crock K . 1,09 — : » EP 
= rown & Crocker Br ” 7 APR 2 By “Stephen,”” Brazil ApRIL 2 By “Silverash, Far Eas 
*Arrived at Boston Paul Be rtuch & Co., Inc...... 2 General Rubber Co..........+.. . 82,881 
tArrived at Pacific Coast May 11. By “Nickerie,” Far East. May 8 By “Steel Seafarer,” Far East. 
tArrived at Laredo, Texas Middleton & C td vales 4 General Rubber Co........ ' 67,173 
Paras and Caucho 
Fine Medium Coarse Caucho Cameta Fine Medium Coarse Cauch Cameta 
Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 
Aprit 10. By “Justin,” Brazil [he Meyer & Brown Corp pkgs 34 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc............-. 852 16 329 662 May 3. By “Gretaston,” Brazil 
Aprit 20. By “Stephen,” Brazil H. A. Astlett & Co. 8 2 47 2¢ 
H. A. Astlett & Co. ‘ 31 93 56 Paul Bertuch & Co., Inc. 63 325 
Paul Bertuch & Co., Inc.... 94 lend General Rubber Co.... 167 18 193 139 
General Rubber Co........... 307 i2 103 24 Littlejohn & Co., Inc... 228 3 6 1,134 
Littlejohn & Co., Inc 789 144 13 The Meyer & Brown Corp pkes. ‘ ‘ 163 
T ° al ~ T - c 9 
United States Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1927 (By Months) 
Manicobas Total 
and Matto — a — 
Plantations Paras Africans Centrals (muayule Grosso 1927 1926 Balata Miscellaneous Waste 
January. tons 42,646 2,378 269 299 144 45,736 38,697 106 1,508 447 
February 25,326 1,668 213 203 190 27,600 34,067 119 935 953 
March....... See yaa eee , 33,114 1,176 206 253 329 ein 35,078 42,677 82 674 53} 
ere beens 45,843 1,822 351 229 418 10 48,673 32,678 109 1,317 631 
Total, four months, 1927. .tons 146,929 7,044 1,039 1,200 1,090 10 157,312 ee 416 4,434 2,562 
Total, four months, 1926..tons 139,147 4,684 1,516 1,413 »% 148,119 178 3,463 2,496 
Compiled from statistics supplied by the Rubber Association of America, Inc. 
~ ° oe \ . . . . ° “a , ar 
Statistics Compiled from Questionnaire Covering the First Quarter of 1927 
Long Tons Total Sales 
= er tae Toth — Number Value of 
Inventory of Tons Shipments of 
at End of Produc- Con Propucts of Crude Manufactured 
ReEcLAIMED RUBPER Quarter tion Shipments sumption Other Rubber Products Rubber Used Rubber Products 
- ica »b zoods 5 24,77 
Reclaimers solely (7) 18,504 17,719 . Mechanical rubber good 4,045 $24,774,000 
M fasturers who als Jaim (23 07" 047 12°221 19.208 Boots and shoes errs ; Ateeen ene 4,050 19,991,000 
a WSO aise Tecm (2 ‘ ee — 14.597 Insulated wire and insulating compounds..... 995 7,855,000 
ther manufacturers (75)......+- | EES SRS = Druggists’ sundries, medical, surgical and 
. : rr an ene a 040 ns stationers’ rubber goods Sonmaias 564 3,201,000 
Totals 2 45,54 9.94 33.8 Waterproof cloth and clothing (except rubber 
— sheeting) 827 5,100,000 
— = Hard rubber goods 139 1,771,000 
. " 885 4.334.006 
Consump Due on My oy 
190 1,057,006 
Inventory tion in Contract fs a mtd aa ya ate errs 
at End of Man ufacture at End of ‘ : 2 1.007 5,762.00 
Scrap RuspseEr Quarter 1 Quarter en _. eee 
Reclaimers solely (7).........00-:. 38,921 18,667 Totals 12,702 3,845,006 
Manufacturers who also reclaim (21) 23,496 12,521 Grand ls ‘ s 91,279 $261.495.00 
Other manufacturers (20)........ —_— i £+§£;$: éiietes .§ i ¢aeee 
3 31,188 Inventory of Crude Rubber in the United States and Afloat for 


Totals 





irers that reported data was 186; crude 
reclaimers (solely), 7; total daily average 


927 


third week of January, 1927, was 
I2 per cent 


umption figures are *‘ 


154,538 


total for 


‘ommerce for the first 





reply 


TABLE 


reclaimed 
addition 
duced nor 
yut of business, 


reclaimed rubber 


hirms not report- 


perhaps important users of 


ubber manufacturers reported 

rted by reclaimers, manu- 
her rubber manufacturers, for 
uncured and vulcanized 


regrinding 


it in batches of compound 


new 


ized among rubber manufacturers, and 
made into plastic reclaimed rubber, its 


the consumption of raw rubber 


TABLE 2 


CLAIMERS SOLELY 


rubber was 


of production was avail- 


Department of Commerce. 


184 


United States Reclaimed Rubber 
Production and Consumption’ 


able. At the end of 1926, there were 49 firms producing reclaimed 
rubber in the United States, and 76 other rubber manufacturers 
regrinding factory scrap for further use in compounds. 


1926 Reclaimed Production and Consumption 


he 


It is estimated that if all reclaimers had reported statistics t 

tal production would be at least 180,000 long tons, and deducting 
he additions to stocks, and exports, the total consumption for 1926 
is estimated at 164,500 tons minimum, exclusive of reground fac- 

ry scrap. Compared with these estimates, the production reported 
is 94.3 per cent complete and the reported consumption 92.9 per 

nt complete 

rhe United States consumption of crude rubber in 1926 is gen- 
erally placed at 366,000 long tons, and Rubber Association statistics 
ndicate that 84 per cent was used in rubber tires and tubes. Sta- 


of 1926 reclaimed rubber consumption by products indicate 


it 37 per cent was consumed in the manufacture of tires. 
On this basis, Table 3 has been compiled, comparing 1926 esti- 
mated totals with 1917 statistics published by the War Industries 


Board, and showing the ratio of reclaimed to crude rubber con- 


sumed. Quantities are in units of long tons. 

TABLE 3 
he 
Reclaimed % 
21,006 19.0 
68,162 144.7 


56.7 


Crude 
110,270 


47,101 


“rude Reclaimed % 
19.8 


176.9 


nsumed ir 
R er t 60.265 
103.635 


Other rut 


Total 366,000 164,500 45.0 157,371 89,168 


The Rubber Division 
29 manufacturers of reclaimed rubber produced 141,676 long tons, 
while exports were officially reported as 4,571 long tons. Statistics 
\ssociation showed little change in the stocks on 

id at the beginning and end of 1925, and it is logical to assume 

at practically all the balance remaining after deducting exports 
from production, 137,105 long tons, went into consumption. The 
1925 consumption of crude rubber was reported by the Bureau 

f the Census as 387,629 long tons, and the ratio of reclaimed to 
crude rubber consumed works out at 35.3 per cent. 


1925 survey of production showed that 


the Rubber 


TABLE 4 
of Crupe anp Rectatmep RussBer 


Crude 
Rubber 


Long Tons 


NSUMPTION 


Reclaimed Ratio Reclaimed 
Rubber to Crude 
Long Tons Per Cent 
89,168 
73,535 
75,297 
41,351 
54,458 
69,534 
76,072 
137,105 
164,500 
Similar statistics for other 


official years do not exist, but 

le 4, based on Rubber Association statistics for 1919 to 1924 
ive, is believed to represent quite accurately the annual trend 
of reclaimed rubber. 





GREATER WEALTH TO SUMATRA AND THE 

ng up of new estates, the southern sections of the island are 

! ith important developments also. In Telok Betong, at 

xtreme southern end of Sumatra, the exports of crude rubber, 

ng to Commerce Reports, increased from 905 metric tons 

during the first six months of 1925 to 1,104 tons in the correspond- 

ing period of 1926. In Palembang, however, 330 miles further 

north, the shipments declined from 8,628 tons in the first half of 

1925 to 3,049 for the first six months of 1926, exports of gutta 
jelutong being 152 and 40 metric tons. 


THE COMING OF 








